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I. 

Little over a century has elapsed since the study 
of Political Economy acquired something of scientific 
shape at the hands of Adam Smith. In that time 
its teachings have exerted a widespread influence in 
many directions, and some of them have obtained 
an acceptance scarcely less unanimous than that 
accorded to the best established truths of the physi- 
cal sciences. In other directions its doctrines have 
.made their influence little felt, and have, in spite of the 
sincerity and the earnestness with which they have 
been preached, failed hitherto to carry persuasion 
to those whom they most closely concern. 

Especially is this true of the theory of wages. A 
few decades ago the wages fund theory was gen- 
erally received by economists as a final solution of 
the question. For many years it held the field 
without a rival. Never, however, was it generally 
accepted by the laborers, who are the very people 
who have for sale the article whose price it was sup- 
posed to fix; and to-day while by many economists 
it is, with one modification or another, still 
cherished, it is by a very influential portion of the 

'Paper read at Third Annual Meeting of the Aiuericaii Beoaomlc Associatiou« 
in Philadelphia, December ^7, ]h88. 
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younger and more progressive spirits absolutely re- 
jected. No new theory however has taken its place 
among the established principles of the science, and | 
the greatest differences of opinion exist even between I 
writers of acknowledged authority. If this be true ' 
of the teachings of Political Econiomy on a matter 
of sufh supreme interest, is it surprising that a 
science speaking with so uncertain a voice should 
fall into disrepute, and that its precepts should often 
go unheeded? 

It is not to he supposed that the clearest and J 
most convincing exposition of scientific truth would I 
entirely allay the elements of social strife. Yet no ] 
careful observer of human affairs will deny the 
great influence of theory upon conduct. That in 
just such subjects as the present its force may be 
very great, is abundantly shown by the history of 
modern Socialism and of its allied movements, as evi- 
deuced by the currency of such writings as those" 
of Karl Marx, and Henry George. Is it then too 
much to hope that the discovery and acceptance of 
a true theory of wages would go far to aid in 
a practical solution of lalior troubles, and might 
serve in some measure to calm the fruitless 
struggle between labor and capital, and to direct 
the energies thus wasted into channels where they 
would add to the productiveness of industry and to 
the common welfare of all classes. — of those, alike, 
which receive, and of those which pay wages? 



There are really two wages questions. There is, 
to use the language of Mr. Ricardo, a natural price 
of labor, and there is a market price of labor. The 
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Lifirst is the rate which would in the long run prevail. 

Kit the influence of price upon supply had time and 

liOpportunitv to take effect without the intervention 

|of disturhliig causes. The principles which regulate 

f-the natural price are commonly treated separately, 

land fomi a large part in discussions of the theory of 

Kliopulatio.n When the law of wages simply is 

token of. there is usually a tacit intention to refer 

liiot to natural but to market wages. On the present 

loccasion at least, it is to the law of market wages 

BAhat I shall ask your attention. The necessity of 

istablishing such a law ia obvious, and will be readily 

icknowledged. in view of the length of time 

^Deeded for any of the causes which influence popu- 

ation or the supply of labor to produce their effect 

upon price. 



II. 

The market price of labor is that price which pre- 
vails at any given time in virtue of the existing 
lapply and demand. Now at any given time the 
Upply of labor is a fixed quantity. A change 
bf price will not cause it to vary. But price 
I only be in equilibrium on the condition that 
tupply and demand are equal ; and where these are 
lOt equal, equilibrium can only be reached by the 
iction of price upon one or the other of them. As it 
jinot, in this instance, act upon supply, it must, if 
acts at all, act upon demand. In the case of 
Kwrerything else which is bought and sold, it is 
ntcknowledged that the demand varies under the 
fluence of price. No one will question that, other 
lings being equal, people will be better clad if coats 
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are cheap ; and that if houses are cheap, people will 
be better lodged. Certainly no one would deny that 
the demand for steam engines and for horses varies 
with their prices: and if this be true of the labor 
of beasts and of inanimate machines, what can pre- 
vent that it should be equally true of the labor of 
men!- Human labor, indeed, consists only in moving 
objects where they are wanted, the very thing 
that is accomplished by the labor of horses and of 
locomotive engines.' 

Labor is generally disagreeable to perform. But 
that is no reason for buying it- That gives it no 
exchange value. The source of value must lie some- 
where else. Indeed were labor pleasant instead of 
irksome, those who have it for sale would scarcely 
abate a jot of the price. People buy labor for one of 
two reasons. The first reason is that it can perform 
agreeable services which they enjoy receiving. 
When BO employed, it is often called unproductive, 
because it is not embodied in any material com- 
modity. The only other reason for buying labor is 
in order to create wealth, and" this end is accom- 
plished whenever by its services it confers upon some 
material object a value greater than the price which 
is paid to it for doing so. Labor so sunk or fixed in 
material objects is said to be productive. But such 
objects are themselves destined to be used like un- 
productive labor, in gratifying human desires. 

No labor will be sold unless it pays somebody to 
buy it. Rather than abandon its use the buyer 
would prefer to pay for each particular act of 

'Ab an illustration of thin, Dr. Patton sugjieBtB to me that it has 
been recently stated in the Seminar of the Wharton School, thai 
in certain mining anrl manufacturing towns in Pennsylvania the 
demand for Ilungariane depends upon the pric« of mules. 
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labor, a sum in proportion to its real utility to 
himself. But it does not follow that he must 
always pay so much as this, Nor does it follow 
that labor as a whole is paid the full price which 
employers could afford to give rather thau dispense 
with it entirely. The price of all labor is regulated, 
as are the prices of all commodities, by its final 
utility; by the utility, that is, of the portion which 
comes into use last: that portion, in short, whose 
services are least useful and least highly valued. 
What then is the measure of the final utility of 
labor ? How much will men pay for the least useful or 
least productive portion of labor? Or in what other 
directions could they expend with equal satisfaction 
the sums now devoted to its purchase ? The first por- 
tion of labor used has immense utility; it is, in fact, 
indispensable; the uext portion, and the next, may also 
be well nigh indispensable; but subsequent ones are 
not; and each succeeding portion can be more easily 
and cheaply dispensed with than the last, while 
industry goes on, and labor's services are replaced by 
other productive agents in the shape of auxiliary 
capital. It may be that exactly the same thing 
which was formerly done by labor will now be done 
by a machine; or that some other change wilt be 
made in the organization of industry, whereby larger 
sums of capital shall be united in production with 
Bmalleramountsof labor. Or again it may happen that 
the substitution of capital for labor is brought about 
by a change in the direction of consumption. Whether 
labor is used or capital, depends in each case upon 
the relative hire which must be paid for them. The 
final utility of labor will be found in those of its 
actual employments where it has the least advantage 
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over the use of auxiliary capital. Let us examine 
more closely where this point is to be found. 

There are two ways in which the demand for 
labor can he diverted into other channels. One is 
in production, whose methods are decided by the 
desire of producers to obtain every ol»ject with the 
least possible outlay. The other way is through the 
influence of unproductive consumption, whose objects 
are liable to vary according to their prices, because 
people desire to employ their means in auch manner 
as to obtain the greatest possible gratification. 

If any one, who hires labor and uses it unpro- 
ductively, should find a way to obtain a greater 
satisfaction by some other form of expenditure, he 
will change to it. If, for example, some one who hires 
a gardener at five hundred dollars a year were to 
discover that the same sum would furnish him with 
something else which would give him more pleasure, 
he would discharge his gardener and buy the other 
thing. The demand for labor would be lessened, but 
by how much it would be lessened would depend 
upon the application which he might make of the 
money saved. If he were to buy fresh vegetables, 
the greater part of the sum would still go to pay for 
labor, while a small part only would go to pay 
interest on capital. If he were to buy coarse cotton 
goods, less would go to wages and more would go to 
interest than in the case of vegetables. If he were 
to buy cutlery, a still larger part would probably go 
to interest and a smaller amount would go to wages 
than in the case of coarse cotton goods. If, again, 
he were to buy tea, he would occasion a demand for 
whatever commodities we export to China, to pay for 
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the tea that comes from thence. If we pay for our 
Chinese imports in grain, a small part of what went 
formerly to wages would go now to interest, while 
if we pay in cotton goods or cutlery, a larger part 
would go to interest. 

A similar result occurs whenever unproductive 
expenditure changes from -articles like green vege- 
tables, whose price consists mostly in wages, to other 
articles like cotton cloth or copper, where price con- 
sists more largely of interest or rent. All articles are 
produced by the cooperation of labor and of capital, 
but it may be that no two articles are produced by 
exactly the same proportions of them. As consump- 
tion happens to be of those articles into whose produc- 
tion labor enters more largely, or of those other arti- 
cles into whose production the use of capital enters 
more largely, just in such proportion does it occasion 
a large or a small demand for labor. 

Not ouly do industries which produce differ- 
ent articles involve the use of different proportions 
of labor and of capital, but the very same articles 
also may often be produced by different methods 
which involve the use of different proportions of 
labor and of capital. Very many things which are 
now done by the use of capital could be done by 
labor, and many things which are now done by labor 
could be done equally well by the use of capital. 
If one or other of them is used exclusively in any 
case, this is not because it alone can accomplish 
the desired purpose, but because it can do so more 
cheaply than the other. Where railroads are estab- 
lished, they certainly in most cases carry goods more 
cheaply by far than porters or pack animals can do. 
Yet there are some countries where carriers and 
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assee compote euccessfully with existing railroads, 
and tharo are others where these primitive means of 
conveyance are yet undisturbed by the competition of 
the Hteani engine and the iron road. So also 
power looms and nail machines have generally 
supplanted hand looms and hand made nails ; but 
under «om« rircumstanees hand methods are, or were 
recently, more ucotiomieal in these trades. 

Thin (Competition of capital with labor is not con- 
fined to the caatt of miicliiiiery. It exists wherever 
there is a quostinn as to the length of time over which 
a productive operation shall be prolonged : for every 
such prolongation involves the accumulation and 
retention of greater stocks of material, as in the cases 
of aging wine, seasoning lumber, and curing leather. 
The name competition exists wherever there is a 
question of erecting costly buildings which save labor, 
or whieh at least absorb large amounts of capital 
which might other wise ireate a fresh demand for labor. 
By the Erection of the bridge over the Frith of Forth, 
and of the Philadelphia City Hall, vast sums ranging 
from ten to fifteen millions of dollars in each case, 
have been withdrawn from the maintenance of labor. 
In the ease of the Forth Bridge, it is thought that 
this capital is productively spent. 1 wish that as 
much could lie said of the Philadelphia City Hall. 

Where demand can be diverted from the purchase 
of labor, and can be directed to the employment of 
auxiliary capital in the production of the same com- 
modities, the decision between using one or the other 
depends upon the cost of doing so, and upon that cost 
alone. Where however the decision depends upon 
the choice between different objects of unproductive 
expenditure, the relative demand for labor and for ' 
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se of (^apitH,l will not depend solely upon the ex- 
; rates of wages and of interest, but will depend 
in part also upon taste. To turn again to an example 
already given, the choice between employing a gar- 
Ldener and buying cotton or copper goods, depends 
lin no small degree upon the price of each of these 
l-'various things, but it also depends in great part upon 
Ithe degree of appetite for each of them. But where. 
liUie choice is between using capital and using labor 
I in any one branch of manufacture, as, for instance, 
r in the production of carpets or of nails, the decision 
I between them will in any given state of the arts 
■ depend upon their relative hire, and upon that exclu- 
tsively : for, as between two methods of obtaining 
^the same result, cheapneas must be the sole guide. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that if labor is 
lis dear, people will discard it to a greater or less ex- 
Itent. They will find new methods whereby the same 
I results can be had by using more capital and less 
I labor. They will also abandon the employment of 
I unproductive labor, and the consumption of articles 
ffproduced mainly by labor, and will consume in- 
fstead a greater amount of the articles into whose 
■production capital largely enters. 

To every different imaginable price for labor there 
tcorresponds a different amount of effective demand. 
iKvery rise in the price of labor restricts its uses and 
[curtails the demand; every fall in price creates new 
t-uses and increased demand. But either a rise or a 
tfall sets influences at work which restrict its own 
I; extension. 

Where then we may ask is the equilibrium 
ftcf price to be found 't Or at what price will 
flhe demand be just equal to the amount of the 
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existing Bupjily ? This, of course, can only be at 
such a price, that it is impossible for employers to 
get any advantage by substituting capital fbr labor, 
or labor for capital. 

Tbe relative advantages of labor and of cap- 
ital vary bo greatly in their different uses, that 
whatever may be their hire at any time, it will in 
most of their employments be impossible to substi- 
tute one for the other, unless a vast change should 
occur in the relative price of using them. In a con- 
Midorable number of cases, however, their relative 
advantagcK are less great, and in some they are 
quite small. In such cases a. moderate change in 
wages or interest will induce substitution of one for 
the other. 

In yet other rases, these relative advantages 
of labor and capital disappear entirely. In them 
the amountft of laljor and capital which will do the 
same work can be hired for the same price, and 
employers give no preference to one over the other, 
but use either (n differently. In these employments 
it may be Kuid of Inbor am of capital also, that 
each is here at itN final utility. For in every other 
use of labor its utility is greater as compared 
with that of auxiliary capital than what it is here, 
and the utility of capital is in all its other uses 
greater as compared with that of labor than what 
it is in thiit use. 

Just fis the final utility of any other commodity, 
the utility, that is. of th*- last portion used, fixes the 
prices of the whole supply of that commodity: so the 
relative final utilities of labor and of capital fix their 
relative prices; and the wages of labor and the in- 
terest on capital are the Hame in all their employ- 
ments as they ure here. 
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We may state this law of wages in the following 
The price of a given amount of labor is the 
ne as the price paid for the use of such amount of 
ntal as would replace that labor in those employ- 
nts where labor and capital are interchangeable 
i where either can be used to equal advantage. 

It might seem that we had now reached the final 
lelution of the wages question, and that iu order to 
tBcertain the price of labor, it would further be 
necessary only to observe where the interchange of 
labor and capital occurs. Since the hire of a day's la- 
tor is the same as the hire of such a quantity of capital 
I is there iuterchangeable with it: it would only be 
iceasary when this amount of capital is ascertained, 
for us to compute how much the interest ou it would 
Such a procedure would end the question very 
{beatly ; but, uufortuuately, it assumes a knowl- 
idge of two things, both of which are really 
nknown. It assumes in the first place that 
tre know what amount of labor and capital are 
Lctually interchangeable with each other; and it 
Jtlfio assume? that the rate of interest can be ascer- 
tained independently of any knowledge of the rate of 
A little consideration, however, of what has 
■eceded will show that the rate of interest depends on 
he price of labor in exactly the same degree and man- 
■ that the price of labor depends on the rate of 
bterest. Neither of the two can be ascertained 
Iidependently of the other. The problem of wages 
nd the problem of interest cannot be separated. - 
^Phe solution of each is involved in the solution of 
^e other, and both will be simultaneously solved so 
ion as it is shown what are the amounts of labor 
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ami of capital which are interchangeable. This 
question still remains for us to attempt. 

What then is the value of our formula and to 
what use can it be put i* 

It is valuable because it disposes of certain erro- 
neous assumptions, which play a part in some of the 
theories of wages. It shows, in the first place, that 
the amount of labor which people want to buy, and do 
buy, depends in part upon its price; and it disproves 
any theory inconsistent with this fact. It shows, in 
the second place, that the division of capital into an 
auxiliary fund and a remunerative fund does not 
take place independently of the price of labor: and 
that consequently any theory must be at fault 
which implies such an assumption. It shows, in 
the third place, that the problems of wages and of 
interest are one and the same, and that since it 
is not possible to ascertain the amount of either one 
of them apart from the amount of the other, bo 
therefore neither of them can be properly treated as 
a mere residuum which is left after defraying 
the other out of the total product of industry. 
And although it may not itself acquaint us with 
the rat^e of wages, it is of the utmost use in 
pointing out the way in which we must search for 
that rate. It exhibits the instrumentality through 
which the price affects the demand, and by so doing 
it supplies the element which has hitherto been lack- 
ing to the theory of wages. — a knowledge, that is, of 
the conditions with which price must comply in order 
to make demand equal supply. 

Where the supply of an>-thing is a fixed amount, it 
has long been known that whenever the demand ex- 
ceeds it. the high price eusoiog eausee such a 
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reaction, as again to reduce the demand to the 
limit of the existing supply. And it has been recog- 
nized that this is principally accomplished by the in- 
fluence of price in inducing buyers to substitute some 
other object of desire or consumption for that which 
they had originally intended. Otherwise equilibrium 
in price, and equality of supply and demand, which is 
the condition of that equilibrium, could never be 
reached. 

Until the present time, however, the possibility of 
finding a substitute for labor has not been recognized. 
Were no such substitute to be had, the law of supply 
and demand could not operate in its usual manner. 
The failure of economists to recognize the jKiBsibiHty 
of finding a substitute, must explain why they have 
K>ught outside of the equation of supply and demand 
tor the principles which dictate the law of wages. 
s to supply their omission that the prepara- 
of this paper has been undertaken. But 
he principle of the interchaugeability of labor 
nd capital, which I have laid down, is not itself one 
! the causes of the demand for labor ; it merely 
lerves to strike the balance between the elements 
Krliich constitute that demand. It is like the governor 
1 engine, which itself furnishes no power but 
prhich regulates the power sujiplied by other agencies. 
We will now turn to a consideration of what those 
[encies are. 



III. 



Although the ultimate causes affecting wages were 
lost of them long since observed, and although 
heir nature has been the subject of prolonged dis- 
S 
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cuBSton, economists, for want o£ a proper clue to ' 
the mechanism by which their operations are coor- 
dinated, have failed to settle any well established 
body of scientific truth, or even to come to any 
genera! agreement in their own teachings, concern- 
ing them. 

They have not even made it t:lear whetlier wages 
and interest generally vary alike, rising and falling 
together, or whether such rise as may take place in 
the one is usually accompanied by a fall in the other. 
It was said by Mr. Ricardo that "nothing can affect 
profits but a rise in wages,'' and that " in proportion 
as wages rose, profits would fall." These sayings 
gained a widespread acceptance among the older 
economists. Business men and laborers on the other 
hand, iu conducting their own aflfairs, have frequently 
assumed that wages and profits commonly rise and 
fall together. So firmly is this opinion held, that 
when contracts are made for labor covering consid- 
erable periods of time in advance, it is quite usual to 
stipulate a sliding scale whereby the wage rises or 
falls with the price of the finished product. 

How are we to explain this difference of opinion 
between theorists and practical men ? Is that which 
seems to be true in theory false in practice ? Or is it 
not rather true, that of the causes which affect wages 
and interest {or profits, to use Ricardo's phraseology), 
some affect both in the same way, but others affect 
them in opposite ways ? The latter answer is no doubt 
the true one. Some of the variations in wages and 
interest do happen concurrently in both, so that labor 
and capital gain or lose alike in their compensation. 
Other variations take place in opposite directions, so 
that whatever is gained by labor or by capital is only 
gained by one at the expense of the other. 
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The interchangeability of labor and capital affords 
I touchstone by which we can discriminate between 
be causes which act in these two different ways. 
Whatever affects wages or interest, and yet suffers 
ihe same amount of labor and of auxiliary capital as 
Sormerly to interchange at equal cost, must affect 
"wages and interest alike. On the other hand what- 
ever alters tbia rate of interchange affects wages and 
interest divergently. 

The first class of causes may all be summed up in 
be productiveness of industry. At some one place. 
Sir one time, given amounts of labor and capital, 
^btain a far greater return than what they do 
pit some other place, or other time. Every com- 
arison which is made of the welfare and of the 
udustrial condition of different countries and of 
idifferent epochs is an illustration of this truth. 

The differences in the productiveness of industry 

3 due either to differences in the abundance with 
^ which nature spreads her bounties, or to differences 
in the effectiveness of the methods by which men 
turn these to account. But unless they are 
accompanied by differences in the relative effi- 
ciency of capital and tabor as compared with each 
other, differences in the productiveness of industry 
afford no reason for any alteration in the rate of inter- 
change of labor and capital. The same amounts of la- 
bor and of capital which were formerly compensated 
equally, still are so, and the product is distributed 
between labor and capital in the same proportions 
as before. To whatever extent interest rises or 
falls, wages rise or fall in the same degree. 

I just said that variations in the productiveness of 
industry are due to variations in the abundance of 
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the resources of nature and of man's skill in utiliz*! 
ing those resources. Their overwht'lraing import-l 
ance in determining the welfare of mankind ial 
thoroughly established, and has been fully set forth J 
in the writings of the President of this Association.! 
For that reason and also because they figure lesB^ 
largely iu the dispute between different classes ofj 
society, I shall not allow them to detain me longeefl 
here, but shall pass on to the enquiry into t 
fluences which affect wages and interest in oppositftfl 
ways. 



If at one time or place, interest, or the hire of; 
capital, is higher in proportion to wages, or the 1 
hire of labor, than it is at another time or place, ( 
this can only be because men are relatively more.] 
anxious to acquire the use of capital in the one case I 
than in the other ; and this greater anxiety is i| 
aroused either because capital is harder to get asJ 
compared with labor, or else because it is more ] 
useful. In the first case the change is due to i 
change in the relative supplies of capital and of I 
labor : in the tatter case it is due to a change in ] 
the conditions under which industry is prosecuted. 

We will first consider the latter case, and here we 
may observe that the utility of labor or of capital 
is itself the resultant of two tilings. In order to be 
useful, labor and capital must be efficient in producing 
objects; but this is not enough, unless the objects pro- 
duced are also the objects of human desire. Their rel- 
ative utilities are in proportion to the sum of objects 
produced, and in proportion likewise to the power of 
those objects to satisfy the cravings of appetite. We 
lately saw that the degree of the general productive- 
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' ness of industry is determined Iiy the abuiidance of 
the resources which nature places at man's disposal, 
and by man's knowledge of the ways to utilize them. 
The relative efficiency of labor and capital is deter- 
mined by the degree in which the natural resources 
and the state of the arts open avenues for the ad- 
vantageous employment of one or the other. 

In some cases nature favors the use of labor, and 

in others, she favors the use of capital. The growth 

. of flax and of hemp, and their preparation for the 

ft market, require a great deal of labor as compared 

■ with the capital employed. The growth of wool 
requires but little: so does the growth of oranges, 
or of olives. Most kinds of garden produce on 
the other hand more closely resemble flax in this 
respect; nevertheless asparagus rather resembles 
oranges and olives. Each country will devote 
itself to the growth of that crop for which it 
ijB best suited, and will supply its wants of other 
things !>>■ exchange. If the people of the country 
which grows oranges wish for flax, they will obtain it 
by giving oranges in exchange to the people of the 
flax-growing country. They will supply their wants 

1 of other commodities in the same way. Thus the 
Ineeds of each country will be supplied in the 
I cheapest manner. The demand for labor, however, 
I will be far greater in the flax-growing country rela- 

■ iively to the demand for capital, and should the 
I'OUpplies of labor and of capital he the same in both 
('Countries, wages will be higher where flax is grown 

■ and interest where oranges are grown. Or to look 
kat the same thing from another point of view, in 
I order that wages and interest should be the same in 
r both countries, it will be necessary that the relative 
I supplies of labor and capital be different. 
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As she afforris special facilities also for manu- 
factures or for commerce, nature more greatly 
favors the employment of capital in some regions than 
in others. The witty Ploretines taunted their Genoese 
rivals with their bare mountains and barren seas. 
A soil ill adapted to profitable cultivation, and a sea 
which refused its usual supply of food, left open to 
the Genoese one only avenue to wealth, namely 
commerce, — and into that they plunged so earnestly, 
that Genoa at the height of her glory was among all 
the cities of Europe probably second in wealth only 
to Venice, In no trade perhaps does nature require 
a greater amount of capital in proportion to labor 
than in navigation, the peculiar trade of the Genoese. 
Had Genoa possessed no greater proportion of capital 
to labor than was employed in the agricultural coun- 
tries with which she traded, the demand for its use 
would have pushed interest to an excessively 
high point, while wages would have sunk very 
low and much labor would probably have failed to get 
employment. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is probable 
that laborers were well paid, and that wages were 
in Genoa as high or higher than elsewhere; for it 
often happens that the opportunity of using cap- 
ital to advantage so stirs up the disposition to 
accumulate it. as to more than counterbalance any 
disadvantage under which labor might otherwise 
suffer. But for wages to be increased in this way 
it is necessary that capital should still more greatly 
increase. 

The differences in the natural resources in different 
places are permanent ; but they can only be practi- 
cally effective in so far as their aptitudes are known 
to mankind, and as means are devised to utilize 
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them. The knowledge how to do this, and the degree 
of skill in applying that knowledge vary immensely at 
different times and places. The earliest marine archi- 
tecture was unequal to the construction of any more 
important works than hide coracles and dug-out 
canoes. The lahor of the first navigators was 
thus employed with an instrument of the cheap- 
est kind, produced by a few days' toil. There 
has been no cliange in the facilities provided 
by nature, but the introduction of successive im- 
provements has led to an ever increasing use of 
capital, until now an Atlantic liner navigated by 
three hundred men costs perhaps one million dollars, 
and represents for each man employed a capital of 
over three thousand dollars, or the equivalent of 
more than five years labor. 

The development of knowledge and skill, or the 
course of improvements, is the most distinctive fea- 
ture of industrial progress. It consists to a very great 
degree in the discovery and adoption of new ways 
of using capital, and it almost constantly increases 
the relative demand for capital at the expense of 
labor. Even such increase in the efficiency of labor 
as does occur, consists mostly in the acquisition 
by the laborers of aptitudes for manipulating larger 
amounts of fixed capital ; it does not often aid labor 
to supplant capital. 

Nature and art indicate what industriej* are possi- 
ble, and by what means they may be conducted, but 
they do not decide which industry or which methods 
shall prevail. 1 know of regions which have a mar- 
velous facility for producing Canada thistles, but 1 
have yet to hear of a single farmer who has regu- 
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larly adopted this braucb of agriculture. In utter 
ilieregard of tlie rights of private property, the State 
of Pennsylvania has even made it a misdemeanor, to 
liave a single specimen of this enterprising vegetable 
found growing upon one's own estate. The reason is 
plain. Nobody wants thistles. They minister to no 
appetites, unless to those of donkeys and goats, 
animals not highly prized in Pennsylvania. The 
State of Florida is well adapted to the growth 
of otangoH, and, oranges being a fruit of ready sale, 
thf-'ir growth has extended widely. By exchang- 
ing oranges for such products of other regions as 
they dosiry. the people of Florida satisfy their wants 
by means of a business which employs large amounts 
of capital and comparatively smalt amounts of labor. 
Hut if nobody cared to buy their oranges, the people 
of Florida could not do this. If, for instance, they 
wiHhed tiax. tUey would in that case have to produce 
It thems^rlvctt. Not only would the)' obtain less flax 
than they now do, but they would also, and this is 
tlio point which interests us here, obtain it only by 
t-mpliiying proportionately more labor and less cap- 
ital than they now employ to obtain the same 
result. In this way they would enhance the rate 
of wages at the expeuHe of interest. 

The direction of industry will always in the last 
;ort be dictated by human appetites or desires. 
For it is only in order to gratify them, that industry 
exists at all, and iu obeying their behests it merely 
fulfils the purpose of its being. The natural re- 
sources and the state of the arts only influence the 
demand for labor, because they define the possible 
industrial operations from among which desire 
may select those which are capable of yielding to 
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it the most congenial and amplest gratifications. 
Desire siezes upon one or another of these opportu- 
nities according to the promptings of inner impulses. 
These impulses or appetites are a part of the consti- 
tution of the human mind and hody, and they display 
the most varied preferences between diflfyrent objects. 
If, from among the industrial operations made pos- 
sible bv nature and art, desire chooses those in which 
labor preponderates, it determines a large demand 
toward labor and creates a high rate of wages: if it 
chooses those in which capital is the predominant 
element, it stimulates the use of capital and enhances 
the rate of interest. 



We now turn to those influences which, while 
they affect wages and interest in opposite ways, 
arise, not from differences in the relative utility of 
labor and capital, but from differences in their 
relative abundance or scarcity. It would, how- 
ever, be certainly worse than useless for me to 
detain you here, in order to demonstrate for the 
thousandth time, that abundance of capital is con- 
ducive to a high rate of wages, and that scarcity 
of capital permits only of a low rate. This we 
may take for granted. My business is rather to 
show in what manner the supply of capital exerts 
its influence and under what limitations it acts. 

The old doctrine of the wages fund is familiar to 
all. That doctrine in its original and simplest form 
ignores all iuHuenees affecting the rate of wages, 
except such as arise from the relative amounts of 
population and of capital. It assumes either that 
the whole amount of capital, or that some given 
proportion of it, is divided periodically among the 
laborers as wages, and that consequently every 
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rhangp in tlic relative amounts of capital aud of 
population 18 followed by an exactly proportionatf 
{:hange in the rate of wages. I do not propose to 
enter upon a detailed analysis' or criticism of this 
theory. When, however, we consider that every 
t-hnnge in the rate of wages produces changes iu 
thft donianil for labor, and conse(iuent changes in 
the dlviidtin of capital between its auxiliary and 
rcwiunwrutive uses; and when we observe the man- 
nm in which nature, and art. and human desire, 
VHliitM»\y influonce the relative utility of labor and 
/rf suxtiiary capital, and the demand fur their use; 
HMwI. when w« contemplate the varying propor- 
iUHu "t Uljor and capital employed in different 
t/f*^ttft»U"n», nnd in different countries, and in dif- 
fMfKHi «rf^/''tiMi 't hucomeK obvious that the early 
titflH /// thla i\\tn)vy requires serious modifications, 
Ui i^rtttff Ui rnttkii It tenable at all. 

KmH I «tiNll Hill dntuin you in order to ask whether 
H )* ^fiMtMtt i^t roMtnti- the wages fund theory in such 
WItf n» Ui ruf/iuiih.!' and account for these facts, and 
Ui htrM H I'ltrrHi'i «i(|ilariatfon of the phenomena of 
WMtftHif lurf aliMll I i<iii|iiirit whether, if successful, 
1||« rttitHH woiittl ho tvortll the offort. My purpose 
i* W«*f ''rt»l<'<«l hilt «'otip»triictivo. and my endeavor is 
mlticr Ui ntiiiw Imiw thi* Itllliieiices arising from the 
r«l«tlf«< aii^fthKN lit htlror and of capital are coordi- 
IUiUm\ Willi iiUwr IriltuoriccH-, lUid to prove, that, 
tumuiniltu \i*'rtiua coinpi'tltlnii and perfect mobility 
ot ('«i|ilUl find liil.i.r lo prevail. Ihese various influ- 
«tl(Ht« J'lhi III II iKiidi'tiry, lh<- law of whose action 
Uiw eartnlii an imy low iti I'ulitical Kconomy, how- 
nvfT Iritrlniitti nrid dimciilt it may ho to follow all the 
rati Hon 1 1 till* iiiid aiiMIx wurkliigH of its influence. 
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The supplies of labor and of capita! which exist at 
any time constitute the means -whereby wealth is 
created out of the materials supplied by nature. 

The resources which nature affords, in that degree 
in which their posBibilities are known and raade 
available by the stat« of the productive arts, deter- 
mine what things can he done, and what are the 
relative proportions of labor and capital which are 
needed to do them. 

Within the limits of the opportunities which 
nature and art thus offer, the character of human 
desires determines which things shall be actually 
accomplished. Upon their decision depends the 
relative demand for the use of labor and of 
capital. The order of their precedency depends 
upon the relative utility and also upon the relative 
costs of their objects. In so far as they are guided 
by appetite only, they stimulate the demand for 
labor or the demand for capital, according as their 
objects require more of one or of the other to pro- 
duce them. In so far, however, as desire gives 
way to cheapness, and as the choice of its objects is 
modified by the consideration of their relative costs, 
it opens the avenue by which the price influences 
the demand. The reason why desire allows itself to 
be guided by cheapness is that the power to supply 
its wants is limited, and that, by considering the 
relative cheapness of different objects, it can make 
its selection from among them in such a way as 
to multiply the gratifications which it obtains. 

Into the field of industry designated by nature, and 
art, and desire: labor and capital, rival applicants for 
employment, push their way. The infinite variety 
and number of different operations which fill this 
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employments in which interchange occurs at equal 

costs, determine the relative hire of labor and 

of capital, and determine also the rate at which 
labor and capital interchange with each other. 

In an earlier part of this paper I stated the law of 
wages as follows : — 

The price of a given amount of labor is the same as 
the price paid for the use of such amount of capital 
as would replace that labor in those employments 
where labor and capital are interchangeable, and 
tvhere either can be used to equal advantage, 

I also called attention to the inadequacy of this 
statement, arisfng from its failure to indicate what 
determines the amounts of labor and capital which 
shall be interchangeable. We are now in a posi- 
tion to remedy this defect, and to do so we may 
lav down this additional law : — 

Labor and capital are interchangeable and are used 
indifferently where their relative utilities merge, or 
tvhere each may be said to be at its final relative 
utility. The decision as to the point where this shall 
occur is due, in the first place, to the relative demand 
for their use arising from the combined action of 
nature, art, and desire ; and, in the second place^ to 
the relative abundance of their supplies, which dis- 
tribute themselves over the demand in such way that 
each is employed in those occupations for which it is 
best fitted. 

The same prices, which are paid for such amounts 
of labor and capital as are interchangeable in those 
occupations where they are indifferently employed, 
are also paid for equal amounts of labor and 
capital in whatever other employment they may be 
engaged in. 




: Ike — rgi» whcte thev mn 
indUfermtlj osed farai vfaat w mat cb^I awtB of 
tDterdiaBge. And if w« vi^ to know bow the 
eotir« prodttrt of indnstrr is tliTided hetvevm labor 
and capital, we need, wbm tbe rate of intertkange 
is ascertained, only to enqnire wiuU u tbe total 
amount of capital and the total oomber of laborenL 
If the labor of one man of a giTen standard of 
efficiency is paid as macfa in wages as f 10.000 of 
capital is paid in interest, then one man and $10,000 
will be the units of ioterchan^ for labor and capital 
respectively. And if there are l.OUK.OOO laborers 
of the standard degree of efficiency, makini; due 
allowance for the fact that some exceed it and that 
some fall short of it. and if tbere ts a capital of 
|;4.000,000.00(». there will then be 400,000 units of 
interchange of capital as against 1.000,000 units 
of labor. The proportion of the product which 
capital receives will then bear to that portion 
which labor receives the ratio of four to ten or two 
seveutlis. 



I will further illustrate by the acconipanyiug dia- 
gram the propositions which 1 have laid down. 
Let the line AB be made up of the eories of the 
possible operations of industry arranged in the order 
of the relative amounts of labor and of capital 
needed in each to accomplish the same result: and 
let 88', it', uu', vv', xx', yy'. and zz" represent the 
amount of capital, which will in the case of the 
operations s, t, u, r. x. y. and z do as much work as 
one man. The nearer we approach to B the greater 
will be the advantage of usiug capital, while as we 
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recede from B the advantage of using labor will 
grow at each step. At every imagiuable price there 
must be some poiut where the advantages of using 
capital, and those of using labor, are equally balanced, 
and where either will be indifferently employed. We 
will suppose u to be the point at which the balance 
of advantage will ultimately settle. The line uu' will 
then repre-sent the unit of interchange of capital, 
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being the amount of capital which <iin be inter- 
changed with the labor of one man. and will do 
the same work and receive the same compensa- 
tion. The same line uu' may also be taken to 
[represent the labor of one man. The space en- 
I closed between the line Bu, the line Bu'. and the 
' line uu' will represent the total amount of auxiliary 
capital existing, for it is all employed in the 
operations between B and u. The amount of labor 
which would be needed to do the same work would 
I be represented by the parallelogram Buu'p. As on 
this side of uu' all work is done by auxiliary capital, 
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tat on thi- otliLT side of ««* all work is done by 
UUf/r, and the niiiount of labor ueetied will be rep- 
fMtauU'd by the parallelogram AiiM'n, whereas to 
luvwmiiliHli the Raine work by capital would require 
au amoiJiit repreBented by Awii'C. I may add, that 
wbiUt Iho flfiurt pretty well represents the relative 
^ilvuiitugeH of labor and capital in the middle part 
v/ Ibe curve, it perhaps fails to show how greatly 
4iv«rgulit thi'y are at the extremes ; for at the 
i.-Xtreuieti the degree of their disparity is well uigh 
it liul (juite infinite, a relation which cannot be 
lu/fCrayed in this Bgure. 

Uttvt U-t me call attention to the manner in which 
llUtf (M:t)'»i of the various factors which I have men- 
ii^^^i UM ^<i\n^ to make up the rate of wages may 
Jav iwifwaU-ly illustrated by this diagram. In the 
^f»l yUui>i tliH location of the linp BC is decided by 
ujAl/tfiv, urt, liiid desire, which things determine both 
yfinti '/^•riiliunH nhall be prosecuted, and what the 
iij^- yffM ffsu by which they may be prosecuted. If 
tuft^^N, tH'ii U't'l dexire. instead of causing the line 
Ufi Ui MM ll^rouglj u' and x', should cause it to pass 
Uttuffjdf m" m*k1 ''" ii> »ucb manner that the figure 
U/f' VffftM '''' i" ■-'■|>ifi' to Bun', the point J* and Hue 
^j/' yt^tHM 'm''-'""*" (be place of interchange instead 
\4 >/ iffii ""' ", **•* Dfjiresented in the diagram, xx" 
., . .. ,iyt'«t will be unchanged, otherwise 
,1 dejiressed, as j-j" happens to ex- 
I .i ii uf ««', Since, however. labor 

fimtt'^hf^Ht*">^"t'">^ "' '-mployment in the occupa- 

HiHt ih" Um 'if hih'tvitnim" ^ 

klim ii" W WHffW"|«"l'lfn(I fall in wages and 
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the amouiit of the capital which would now be 
equivalent to one daj-'s labor. 

The location of the line BC, and the character of in- 
dustry, being once fixed, the division between labor 
and capital of the different employments repesented 
by the line AB is determined by their relative amounts. 
We have supposed uu' to be the line of interchange. 
This requires that Bum' represent the total existing 

I auxiliary capital and Xnii'ii the total supply of labor. 
Were capital however to increase in proportion to 

■ labor, so as to be represented no longer by Hiiu', but 
by Bxx', then xx' would become the line of inter- 
change, and wages would rise by the difference be- 
tween uu' and xx\ except in so far as the throwing out 
of employment of the amount of labor represented by 
uxx'u' would cause a certain degree of reaction, so 
that a final settlement of equilibrium would occur at 
v' perhaps. 



In describing the effects upon wages of nature, of 
I' art, of desire, and of the supply of capital and labor I 
I have enumerated all the element of the wages ques- 
' tion. I have attempted also to show how their 
infiuences harmonize in the law of wages. So 
long as their action is uniform equilibrium pre- 
vails, and the rate of wages remains unchanged 
' at such a point as, under the existing circum- 
l stances, will satisfy that law. Let any one of 
[ these circumstances, however change, and at once 
■the equilibrium of price, and of supply and demand, 
I will be destroyed, and a train of secondary changes 
I and influences will be induced. Equilibrium can 
; only be restored when after wavering back and 
I forth in sympathy with all these ifluences, the 
3 
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line of demarcation between the employments of 
capital and those of labor comes to rest finally in a 
new location. 

This final resting place must always be such, that 
it is impossible to substitute labor or capital for each 
other in the production of any commodity so as 
to lessen its cost. And tlie character of those em- 
ployments in which interchange does occur at equal 
costs, determines the relative hire of labor and cap- 
ital, and determines also the rate in which labor 
and capital interchange with each other. 



IV. 

In this paper I have assumed a state of perfect 
competition, and absolute mobility of labor and cap- 
ital ; I have neglected the influence of rent, and have 
disregarded the coexistence of different qualities of 
labor, and have overlooked the important function 
of the undertaker or entrepreneur If, by selecting 
for discussion a single problem. I have attempted 
to eliminate all disturbing causes, it is not, that 
I suppose that such disturbing causes are ever 
absent in real life, or that economic causes ever act 
in vacuo. I do, however, believe that there is an 
advantage in tracing separately the effects of dif- 
ferent causes, and of distinguishing in thought, at 
least, those tendencies which in life are inextricably 
mingled. It is with this qualification that I ask 
your verdict on my work. 

Again, if I have spoken of the rate of wages or 
price of labor as being the compensation of labor 
measured in the standard of money or of general 
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value, and not as measured in the food and clothing 
and other satisfactions which are the true recom- 
pense of the laborer's toil, this is not because I fail 
to recognize that the problem of the laborer's wel- 
fare is beyond all comparison the most interesting 
feature of the wages question ; it is because, to 
arrive at any correct inference, we must travel by 
the road of causation over whatever paths it may 
lead. To refuse to do so in the case of wages and 
labor would only be a spurious philanthropy. 

But time warns me to encroach no further on your 
patience: and easily as the laws of the real remu- 
neration of labor may be deduced from those laws 
of its price which I have endeavored to expound, I 
will not prolong this discussion, but will close it now 
with my thanks for your indulgent attention. 
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To a majority of men there is only one economic 
I law that appears to have much direct importance. 
I To these men the resultant of all the industrial 
I forces takes the practical shape of wage payments. 
[ On the amount of these payments depend personal 
L results in being and development that extend into 
1 intellectual and moral spheres. The formula that 
f permanently expresses the rate of wages indicates 
I the average level of human life. 

Of the Wage Fund doctrine there survives nothing 

f but the general truth that an enlargement of social 

capital tends to cause an increase in the rate of 

L payment for labor. For its survival in popular belief 

I this truth is in no way indebted to the Wage Fund 

I theory : it was never the reasonings of the theory 

that caused men to accept it. On the contrary it 

was the antecedent belief in this truth itself that led 

men to accept with very little analysis the doctrine 

that harmonized with it. 

Can there be a wholly different law that will 
account for this and for other facts concerning labor 
and its earnings? What requirements must a theory 
fulfill if it would do this scientifically ? 

It must, first, be a natural law. It must be based 
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on native impulses in men and in society. But the 
self-seeking impulse, under modern conditions, leads 
men to mass their forces in great combinations, and 
of these any economic law must take account. It 
must reduce to a scientific system the action of 
pools, trusts and labor unions. 

A wage theory must, secondly, he universal in its 
application. It must be based, uot on forces that 
operate within national boundaries, but on those 
that reach all localities and continue through all 
normal conditions. A theory that should be true 
only in America, and only during the era in which 
the inhabitants of this country are engaged in a pro- 
cess of land spoliation, would not fulfil the require- , 
ments of a general economic law. Such a law must 
explain facts that appear where cropping soils, level- 
ing forests and emptying ducts of natural gas and 
oil are uot the means resorted to to gain wealth. It 
must interpret the phenomena of a normal and 
permanent production. 

When, moreover, the deeper laws of society are 
understood it appears that the great organism is 
much like an individual man. Its actions are 
essentially simple, and laws that truthfully account 
for them are found to have a corresponding simpli- 
city. 

In the search for such a law our hope of success 
lies iit making, at the outset, a study that is remorse- 
lessly theoretical. There is a time for the considera- 
tion of those "practical facts" that vitiate at a 
thousand points the operation of pure principles; but 
that time is not when the object of the quest is a 
fundamental law itself. There is no probability that 
disturbing influences will be forgotten. The actual 
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danger lies in the direction of a temporary forgetful- 
ness of law. That which in social industry is general 
and permanent is in some danger of being buried 
from sight by that which is local and transient. The 
grasp of permanent tendencies may be weakened by 
too high a mental valuation of counter forces. In 
the search for a law that is not yet known, the 
counter-influences must be disregarded. When the 
law has been discovered these influencea need to he 
considered and measured. A study that begins with 
the assumption of a theoretically perfect competition, 
and of an absolute mobility of labor and capital, may 
well end with a study of every obstacle that these 
movements encounter. A wage law such as we are 
seeking will not be abrogated by the local hindrances 
that it meets. We may find that it works with par- 
ticular force amid the greatest of them. 

A theory of distribution may have a certain com- 
pleteness without directly accounting for all the 
shares into which the social income is divided. If 
there were four partners in a business firm the por- 
tion of income falling to either might be ascertained 
if the earnings of the entire business were known, 
and if the shares of the three other partners were 
determined. It would afford a certain mental satis- 
faction to ascertain each amount directly : and this 
method, if it were practicable, would lessen the 
probability of error and controversy, The preference 
in favor of this method would be decisive if, in 
actual fact, each separate share were directly deter- 
mined by some distinguishable force. Our present 
inquiry, then, takes this form: Is the reward of 
labor, in the industry of the world, direrthj controlled 
by a pertnunent and dtaitnynishttble force y 
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Where a man works without capital aud without 
a master bis wages are determined by a physical 
law; they are what he is able to produce.' There 
are points in the industrial system where men 
appear to work io this way, and at these points the 
physical law asserts itself; what they create they 
get. A settler tilling no-rent land with a hoe and a 
Bpode would seem to illustrate the process. He has 
not capital enough to complicate the problem ; and 
he must not, by the terms of the problem, be allowed 
to own the land. If he is the owner of his farm, 
like a homestead settler in the United States, a com- 
plication arises which entirely vitiates the law. His 
reward is not, then, merely what he can create by 
cultivating the soil, but is largely what he can gain 
by owning it. The greater part of his income con- 
Hints in the so-called unearned increment of land 
value. It may be also noted that, in conditions in 
which the gains of homestead settlers set the general 
Htandard of wages, that standard is fixed at a point 
far aljovo the figure that expresses the returns from 
actual tillage. Near tho frontier of settlement an 
employer of mechanical labor must pay enough to 
induce Uis men to forego, not merely what they 
could get from the soil with spade and hoe, hut what 
they could make by occupying farms that must rise 
in value on their handx. Kvery man here who 
works, whether on the farm or away from it, gels 
the benefit of this rise. The increments of land 
value diffuse themselves everywhere. To the right 

■Wc hare nwame tlmt a HyBtem of oxi'hnnges exisU, and that the 
Krtidea prwiuced by the imiepemlent worker have certain values. 
What he will then net, bh the rewarrt of liia own Isbor, depenUs on 
the quantity of thoM nrtides that lie can create. 
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and to the left, through ali trades and callings, they 
find their way. For a hundred years American 
wagee as a whole have been raised by this influ- 
ence. They have been made to conform, nearly or 
more remotely in different cases, to a standard fixed, 
not by the returns realized from the working of free 
farms, but by the total gains derived from the work- 
ing and owning of them, 

Remove the larger of these sources of income, and 
you reduce the gains of empty handed labor to a 
natural level. Make the settler an occupier and not 
an owner of land, and he will get only what he can 
make it yield by tillage. If his returns gauge those 
of workmen generally the earnings of all will be thus 
reduced. Nationalize land and demand rent for it, 
and you instantly abandon the special and high 
standard to which American wages have thus far 
tended to conform. 

The theory that the general reward of labor is 
fixed by the gains that men can realize by tilling 
no-rent land, if this theory has any accurate mean- 
ing, must claim that when land is not to be had in 
fee simple for the asking, hut when valueless land 
may be occupied rent free, the gains realized by 
workmen in all departments are gauged by the 
product realized on such land by actual hand tillage. 
It means that the workers in Belgian mills must take, 
with allowance for minor variations, what Belgian 
peasants get by cultivating the sandy wastes that 
border the sea. It means that the watch-makers of 
Switzerland must accept pay that, with similar 
allowance, tends to conform to the amount that their 
peasant countrymen can extort from patches of green 
among the crags. It means that, when the free 
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lands of America shall all have been allotted to 
owners, wage-earners will generally get what any 
one of them might produce, if he chose to build a 
shanty, and by the sufferance of a proprietor, till a 
piece of poor and untenanted ground. This would 
be a peculiar kind of "squatter sovereignty," — the 
man in the shanty, dominating labor, extending his 
power over workmen of every class and fixing the 
amount of their wages and the consequent level of 
their lives. 

Yet there may be a no-rent territory where it is 
not ab.surd to look for the forces that regulate gen- 
eral wages. There may be a part of the industrial 
field where men work virtually empty-handed. They 
may euter this region without capital and get what 
they produce. What they thus get others may have 
to accept. 

It is a familiar commercial principle that the price 
of the last increment of the supply of any commodity 
fixes the general price of that article. English 
quotations gauge the price of American wlit-at. The 
farmers of the North-west must take for their entire 
supply of this grain what the final portion of it 
brings when sent to Liverpool. This, however, is 
because England represents tlie general European 
market, in which the entire surplus product must be 
sold. It is a receiving ground of indefinite capacity. 
Add fifty million bushels to the exportable crop ; 
Europe will receive it, at a somewhat reduced price; 
and the English quotations will indicate the amount 
of the reduction. A small market would have no 
such power, Iceland or Labrador may import Amer- 
ican wheat; but quotations from there have no com- 
mercial significance. 
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Now the popular mind has not failed to see that. 
as an outlet for surplus labor, land at the actual 
margin of cultivation is more like Iceland than like 
Liverpool. It wholly lacks the capacity to receive 
the possible overflow of the supply. In comparison 
with the demands that might easily be made on it 
the extent of such a market is microscopic. Turn 
the whole overflow of the Belgian population upon 
the sands for a living, and calculate, if possible, how 
far below the starvation limit their earnings must, 
by a mathematical necessity, fall. Is there, then, 
anywhere a market that is to labor what the European 
market is to wheat ? Is there a place where surplus 
labor may always betake itself, and, at some living 
rate, effect a disposal of tKe whole supply ? If so, 
there i.s a point where general wages are adjusted, 
and there are distinguishable forces that make the 
adjustment: our problem is solved. Let us make 
the attempt to find such a market. 

Men virtually labor empty-handed and get all that 
they create elsewhere than on lands at the agricul- 
tural margin. The true margin of cultivation. — more 
accurately that of utilization, — is not wholly nor 
chiefly an agricultural thing. It extends throughout 
the industrial system. There are other productive 
instruments than land that yield no rent to their 
owners, and may be had for the use of laborers for 
the asking. The workmen themselves may uot, 
indeed, be able to borrow them; but the interest of 
the men termed entrepreneurs ensures that they will 
be borrowed and put into service whenever wages, 
including pay for superintendence and for other 
labor, may thereby be secured. There is a margin 
of utilization in cotton-spinning, in iron-smelting, in 
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sliopkeepiiig. If we are seekiag for places in which 
men work under no burden of interest or rent we 
Fihall find them in plenty without resorting to waste 
lands. 

There are mills and furnaces so badly located that 
their proprietors get nothing from them: 5'et they 
run, if superintendents can there earn their salaries 
and manual workers their ordinary wages. There 
are machines that have outlived their usefulness to 
their owners, and that still do their work, and give 
their entire product to the men who operate them. 
There are railroads and steamship lines that earn 
operating expenses only. There are stocks of mer- 
chandise HO poor that it barely pays salesmen to 
handle them. Rverywhere, in indefinite variety and 
extent, are no-rent instruments; and if labor uses 
them it gets the entire product of the operation. Let 
the K^^neral rate of wages rise, and many of them 
will be thrown out of use; let the rate fall, and the 
utilizing of them will he resumed. Let a race migra- 
tion depopulate one land, and over-crowd another; in 
the former country the no-rent instruments of every 
sort will be ahundoned, while in the latter such as 
are idle will be put into active use. 

The entire produ<'t gained by the utilization of the 
poorest instruments that are brought into productive 
action goes to the men who work with them : and 
the amount of this product corresponds with and 
expresses the rate of general wages. Does it regu- 
late that rate!' Is there any force compelling 
workers everywhere to accept what the men with 
the poorest productive machinery are able to pro- 
duce ? Not unless the overflow market for general 
labor is here. Not unless the field afforded by the 
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use of the valueless agents is the one to which idle 
men regularly resort for work. If this field is the 
commercial outlet for surplus labor, if it is an 
adequate receiving ground for all workers not else- 
where provided for, then the gains there realized 
set a general market standard of wages, and all 
workers are compelled to accept it. This field is not 
such a receiving ground. It is larger than the mar- 
ginal territory of mere agriculture ; but it is not 
adequate to provide for the possible overflow of a 
laboring population. Our problem is not yet solved. 
We must consult facts and see where men may and 
do resort when out of employment. 

Reverting to agriculture we find an intensive as 
well as an extensive marginal field. For one man 
who finds work by pushing the boundary of the 
tilled area into no-rent territory, there are many who 
find it by a harder tillage of rent paying lands. 
Whenever one waste farm is brought into use new 
men are employed on many good ones. The point 
at which it ceases to be profitable to add to the 
amount of labor spent on good land may be termed 
the intensive margin of cultivation. Ten men reap 
an old time harvest, and two more glean after them ; 
the gleaners are, perhaps, on the intensive margin of 
cultivation. The product of their labor yields wagea 
and nothing more. 

This marginal line also may be traced throughout 
the industrial system. A hundred men may sail a 
steamship, or operate a mill or a shop. Five more 
will insure that it be better done ; they will create 
an additional product that will barely pay their 
wages. The hundred men are within the rent pay- 
ing area, while the five are on the intensive margin. 
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From the employer's point of view the area within 
which the five additional men find employment con- 
stitutes what we may call the zone of indifference, 
the territory within which it is of no importance to 
the employer whether the work he done or not. A 
small influence will determine whether or not he will 
hire the men. From the workman's point of view 
this is evident, I am a clerk out of employment ; 
will you take me into your shop ? Yes, if I can pro- 
duce for you a tithe more than you will pay me in 
wages ; no, if I produce a tithe less. You may or 
yon may not take me if I can add to your previous 
product exactly what I am to get as a wage. My 
labor will then lie within the zone of economic indif- 
ference, and humanity or other motives will deter- 
mine your action. I am in your employment ; will 
you turn me off !' Probably not till the product that 
my labor adds to the other earnings of the shop 
falls short of my actual wage 

Withiu the total marginal field, as we have sur- 
veyed it, tlifire may clearls^ he found employment for 
an indefinite number of men. While there may be 
shops so situated tliat not another laborer can Iw 
added to the present complement without appreci- 
able loss, there are manj' more in which the amount 
of labor may be somewhat increased or somewhat 
decreased without materially affecting the em- 
ployer's gains. lu this intensive zone of indiffer- 
ence, supplemented as it is by the corresponding 
extensive one — the region of no-reut land and other 
instruments— surplus labor regularly seeks and finds 
its market. Where no inducement is otherwise 
offered to employers to take new workmen into 
their establishments, it is possible to create one by 
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lowering the wages asked. This, under free compe- 
tition, is the normal policy of surplus labor: and we 
shall see how naturally, through this policy, the 
market for labor is made to widen. It receives all 
that comes to it. In this elastic market therefore, 
, according to commercial law, the wages of all labor 
should be fixed. If commercial principles operate 
' here all men must accept what the last men get who 
, enter the market. These men are on the marginal 
[ territory, extensive or intensive; and they get what 
I they produce. Sound reasoning would seem to give 
[ U8 at once this formula : General wages tend to eqval 
the actual product created by the last labor that is 
f added to the social working force. The men that run 
\ no-rent machinery, or extort the last increment of 
I product from better machinery, or effect any of the 
I final gleanings of the manufacturing field create a 
I certain amount of wealth. They get the whole of it, 
L^id set the standard of pay for all the men in the 
rills. 
In order that we may fully test this principle we 
L must give to one more economic notion a general 
I application, instead of one that is merely agricul- 
["taral. The so-called law of Diminishing Returns 
J been applied to land under tillage. It has been 
k-said that labor applied to the soil becomes less and 
t less prodi^ctive as the amount of it expended on a 
I given area is increased. With certain needed quali- 
I fications this statement is true : and yet if a limitless 
[ amount of capital be available with which to 
Ifanprove the land, the law as commonly stated does 
I not hold true. If for every additional man that you 
remploy in tilling a farm you spend ten corresponding 
I units of capital in improving it, the farm labor itself 
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rapidly becomes, lu an economic sense, more produc- 
tive. This is, moreover, true whether the new 
capital invested in the land be the result of artifici- 
ally changing the quality of it, as by draining, 
irrigating or otherwise, or whether it results from 
the mere fact of social growth. If population 
becomes dense, the land, even without artificial 
improvement, becomes a better and better instru- 
ment of production. Even though it acquires no 
new fertility, it comes to represent a larger and 
larger amount of wealth creating power.' If the 
economic quality of laud thus improves rapidly, and 
if the amount of labor spent on each acre increases 
more slowly, then the gains from each day's labor 
expended tend to increase. That the law of dimin- 
ishing returns of agriculture should hold literally 
true, it is necessary that the quality of the land, as 
an economic instrumeut, should remain the same. 

A popular and thoroughly sound use of the term 
capital makes it to mean a fuud of value invested 
in productive instruments of any and every sort. 
The man who invests a part of his fortune in land 
for any productive purpose has not diminished his 
capital by the means. Value invested in land figures 
on business inventories as capital, and for many 
scientific purposes it needs to do the same. We 
may, of course, employ this nomenclature, if we 
guard against confusion by our preliminary defini- 
tions. Capital, in the abstract sense of the term, is, 



'It land rapidly lotat fertility, as is the caae with virgin soil that 
ia Bubjected to cropping, it may then become n worse and worse 
instrument, in spite ot the increasing density of popula- 
r argumttnt we have useumcd as constant the merely 
agriculliiral richness of the soil. 
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I for our present purposes, value invested in produc- 
tive instruments, whether land or otherwise. In 
I this sense, land absorbs capital by the mere growth 
L of society. It becomes more and more efficient as a 
i wealth creator, and a greater and greater market 
I price attaches to it. 

Disregarding the special values that attach to 
[lands that become available as building sites, etc., 
I we may say that when, by means of general 
I social growth, capital vests itself in the soil in a 
I ratio that exceeds the rate of increase of the labor 
I used in cultivating it, then the tillage of it is, if 
I other factors remain unchanged, subject to a law, 
loot of diminishing, but of increasing returns. 
I When the farm is worth five thousand dollars 
f there are, let us say, two men at work on it. 
Ion an average, through the season. If, now, when 
lit becomes worth ten thousand dollars there are only 
Btbree men there at work, it is certain that each of 
t'them creates a larger product by the application of 
l3us labor to the laud than did the former two. The 
Klaw of diminishing returns must take account of 
tapital in more ways than even careful writers have 
icognized. 

Stated in a form that is true and universal the law 
t this : An increasing amotmt of labor applied iv a 
mount of pure capital yields a smaller and 
^tmaller rate, of return. Let there be ten thousand 
Fdollars' worth of productive instruments, and ten 
to use them. Let each man be supposed to 
K^Create, by the operation, a product worth three 
dollars a day. Raise, now, the number of workmen 
I to twenty and let the capital remain the same, and 
each man will create less than before. A day's pro- 
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duct will be 3-x dollars. Each successive unit of 
tabor employed in connection with a fixed amount of 
pure capital produces less than any of its prede- 



Let the general social capital be a fixed fund, and 
let population continue to grow, and the last comers 
in the ranks of labor will find that their productive 
capacity is less than that of any who came before 
them. If these latest comers will accept what they 
produce, they can find employment. In this way the 
market is indefinitely elastic. 

It remains to be seen whether this outlet for labor 
is in reality subjected to any demands that strain its 
capacity. If capital were to remain stationary in 
amount, and if the whole natural increase of labor 
were to pour into and beyond the marginal territory, 
the product created by the last comers would soon 
become less than a starvation amount ; and if com- 
mercial principles were still to operate, all labor 
would quickly find itself on very short rations. But 
capital increases as well as labor. If the two 
increase in exact proportion to the amount of each 
that is now in existence, it is clear that the natural 
result is a symmetrical enlargement of existing 
industries. Farms, mills, shops, etc., add to their 
working forces, capital and labor i>ro rata, and the 
terms of distribution remain unchanged. 

If labor were to increase more rapidly than capital 
a portion of the new labor would be provided for by 
the symmetrical enlargement of industries, while the 
remainder would constitxite a surplus, and seek an 
outlet elsewhere. This portion would press upon the 
margin of its field and force it into unproductive 
regions. It would work with poorer instruments than 
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were formerly in use, and would make less remuner- 

► ative uses of the better instriunentB. The final pro- 
duct of labor would become smaller and the general 
standard of its pay lower.' 

If capital were to increase faster than labor, what 
would happen ? This supposition corresponds to the 
general fact : there is continually appearing in the 
market of the world a surplus of capital to be dis- 
posed of, A part of the new capital balances the 
whole of the new labor, and the remainder looks 
elsewhere for a market. The earnings of capital are 
subject to identically the same law as those of labor ; 
they are fixed by the product of the last increment 
' that is brought into the field It is, moreover, sub- 
I ject to the same law of diminishing returns of which 
J we have spoken. Let the labor supply remain fixed, 
I and let capital increase, and each increment of the 
I latter, as it enters the productive field, finds that it 
hcan create less than any of its predecessors. The 
I ^neral law of diminishing returns is two sided. 

'What we have termed the margin of utilization, has thus far 
I been deGned with reference, not to pure capital, but to the concrete 

> ioBtruinents in which pure capital embodiea itseif. The boundary 
line located itself where there begins either the use of no-rent 
instruments, or no-rent uecs of other instruments. A great number 
of the best industrial appliances are subjected to no-rent uses, since 
tliey are made to do, in addition to the work that yields a return 
to their owners, a supplementary work that yields wages only. It 
is poeeible to draw identically the same line with reference to pnre 
capital ; iltlien locjitee Itself where workers cease to make demands 
on tlie funds of social capital : thoy work without calling more of it 
into requisition than was in use before. Those, for example, who 
nae no-rent machines aid their labor by aomething in whicli no pure 
capital is embodied. Aside from what such a machine might brim; 
aaold material, it is worth nothing to its owner ; and he can only 
get tliat residual value out of it by destroying il as a machine. It 
certainly embodies no active capital, and the man who begina 
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The direction of its operation is reversible. It 
applies to whichever of the two agents of production 
exceeds the other in the rate of its quantitative 
increase. Whenever there is a surplus of either 
agent, labur or capital, whenever there is a quantity 
of either not provided for in the existing adjustment 
of industry, that surplus is capable of creating less 
wealth per active unit than is the antecedent supply 
of the same agent. This self reversing force controls 
the general division of the social income. 

Let us briefly trace the operation of this law in 
practice. It is capital that is in fact now subject to 
it. Between 187U aud 1880, the population of the 
civilized world increased, but its productive wealth 
increased more. An overplus of capital offered itself 



to ntilixe it makes no new demand on the e<jcial fund of productive 
wealth. Again, the workmen who reeort to no-rent uses of good 
machinea make thereby no drafts on the social prodnctivo fand. 
They take the machines hi limes and in wayw in which they would 
otherwise be idle. 

In both cases the men are virtually empty -bunded laborers. In 
neither case do they literally work without appliances to aid them ; 
and thifl fact has a bearing on the equities of d istrihution. The 
ezaet mode id which, in different cases, men use productive appli- 
ances without drawing on the (nnd of pure capital is an interesting 
subject of study, In few cases are they added to the working force 
under conditions that give precedence to the other workmen in the 
use of machinery. An employer would not often put a mechanic 
into his thop with the understanding thai he should never have a 
bench or a lathe except when no other workman chanced to want 
it. He would place all workmen, old and new, on an equality; 
and if the appliances for work were inadequate, the inconvenience 
resulting from the fact woula be distributcil. The essential fact is. 
that under Ihe circumstances, the last workmen employed make no 
new demands on capital. Id effect it is, in this respect, as though 
these particular men were conflned to the use of appliances that 
no one else wanted at all. or to the use of better appliances at 
times when no one else wanted them. 
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I from time to time, to the directors of industry. 
Could they afford to hire it ? Yes, wherever the 
product that it was capable of adding to the antece- 
dent output of their mills, railroads, ships, mines, 
farms, etc. equalled or exceeded the interest that 
they were expected to pay for it. Through the 
general range of the field, the surplus of capital, 
could not and did not create such a product, and 
could not be hired at prevailing rates. It must abate 
its claims or be idle ; and it chose the former alter- 
native. It demanded, as interest, only what it could 
create, and thus set the standard of hire for all loan 
capital at a lower rate than had prevailed. Such, in 
our era, is the necessity under which capital perma- 
nently works. Increasing as it does, it must push 
outward the margin of its field, build railroads and 
canals, mills and warehouses, that tend to yield in 
each case, less than antecedent improvements of 
their several kinds. £ach diminution of the final 
product reacts on interest throughout the field. 

As an aid in determining whether a scientific law 
of wages is possible, we have now before us, not, as 
yet, such a law in its completeuess, but the principle 
on which it may be based. What is necessary in 
' order that we may complete the outline of the law 
1 itself ? We have set for ourselves the problem of 
determining how an increase of capital affects the 
rate of wages ; and it is now clear, from the law of 
diminishing returns, as just stated, that it must 
raise them. A fixed supply of labor and an increas- 
ing supply of pure capital, affect the rate of wages in 
the same manner, as a fixed supply of capital and a 
diminishing supply of labor. Leave the social fund 
of productive wealth undisturbed, and withdraw 
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laborers from the field, and it is clear that you 
reverse the action of the law of diminishing returns, 
as it applies to labor : the final increment of it creates 
a larger product than before, and the general rate of 
its pay is raised accordingly. An increase of the 
fund of capital while the labor supply is fixed, has of 
course, the same effect. 

It is. however, desirable to have before us in a 
concrete way this action of the productive agents. 
Let us say that, in enlarging pure capital, we 
multiply productive instruments. We build new 
machines, mills, ships, railroads, drains, irrigating 
canals, etc. These, however perfect they may be 
in their mechanical working, render a smaller return 
to their owners, in proportion to their cost, than did 
antecedent instruments of their several kinds. The 
general rate of interest falls : and an effect of the 
fall is to make room for more labor in connection 
with all instruments of the better grade. Workmen 
abandon the poorest appliances in use and the least 
remunerative uses of better appliances. Instruments 
&ud uses of instruments by one degree higher in the 
scale now become the poorest within the industrial 
field, and give their entire products to the workmen. 
There has occurred, in short, a relocating of the 
no-rent line. Labor has been drawn from what was 
the periphery of its field into more central areas. 
The product of the final increment is now larger than 
before, and general wages are raised to the level of 
this new standard.' 



'In this i^onnec^tion there will occur tu the reader forma of inveBt- 
inent ot capital thnt eojoy the beneBte of monopoly. These cases 
present do real difficulty, but need to be fully considered in a com- 
plete presentation of the law here outlined. It may now saffice to 
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There are in the problem quEmtitative elements 
that need to be considered. We should ascertain, if 
possible, how great an increase of social capital is 
necessary in order to produce a given rise in wages. 
In this study we should apply a principle presented, 
with admirable clearness, by Mr. Stuart Wood, in a 
recent issue of the Quarterly Juurnal of Economics, 
and presented also, in greater completeness, in a 
paper read before the recent meeting of the American 
Economic Association, As capital outgrows labor 
in quantity it not only pushes outward the inde- 
pendent margin of its own field, but encroaches, at 
certain points, on the territory of labor itself. This 
fact diminishes the rapidity with which increasing 
capital tends to raise the rate of wages. 

With the margin of the labor field receding 
instead of advancing, we must regard as the final 
increment of labor the one that has lately aban- 
doned its field for a richer one. The men who set 
the standard of wages are in the rear rank, not in 
the front. They have, as we have said, discontinued 
the use of the productive instruments that recently 
figured as the poorest in the field, because others by 
one grade better may now be had rent free.' They 
have abandoned the ieast fruitful uses of good in- 



•»y that a monopoly incrcnees the amount ot pure capital ropre- 
Bented by a pBrticular productive inBtrnment, A public franchise 
puts pure cdpital into the plant of a street railroad, an social growth 
imparts it to land. Cost of prodaction is not, in such a case, the 
measure of the abstract capital vested in a productive inslrument. 
'The question may here arise whether, when the labor field is 
contracting, the mai^inal product is iu reality the regulator of 
wages. Under these circumstanceB men are called from the peri- 
phery of their territory toward the centre by the prospect of better 
pay. Instead, then, of the recession of tlie margin fixing the rate 
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stnunents. They are still the "final increment" of 
labor because, in the new and better field that all 
labor ia now occupying, they may literally have been 
the last to enter, and because they occupy the border 
region in which any still later comers would, in the 
absence of a new influx of capital, be compelled to 
find places. 

A full presentation of this part of the subject 
would reveal the entire mechanism whereby the 
growth of capital reacts on wages. The fact that 
sustained the wage fund theory would be referred 
to its true cause. The relation of wages to capital, 
on the one hand, and to products, on the other, 
would become such in theory as it is in fact. 

of wftges, does not the rate of wages determine the amount ol the 

recession ? 

When the labor margin is advancing no snch difficult}' appcArg. 
The product of the final increment ia then clearly the regulator of 
wages. There ia a eurplus of labor to be provided for; nod this can 
be done only in the territory beyond the present mnrgin. The new 
men must in any case use poorer inetrumenls than those that are 
now in operatioD, or make less advantageous uses of good instru- 
ments. They will get what tliey llius create, and competition will 
compel other men to accept the same amount. With an advancing 
margin of the field of labor competition forces wages downward, 
and the proline t of the final increment of lalxir sets the standard 
below which they will not fall- 
In the case of a receding margin of the field of labor competition 
raises wages: and the product of that, which, under these circnm- 
Blances, is the final increment, sets the standard above which they 
will not rise. A certain number of men are tailed into the central areas 
of the labor field. This means that the use of the least productive 
instruments, and the least remunerative Qse» of good instruments, 
are abandoned. If, when the demand for labor in the central areas 
of its field lias been met, wages exceed the product of what is then 
the final increment of labor, the ahandoment of the less productive 
Jastruments. etc., will go farther. A temporary surpluB of lalior 
will be created, which, in the end, can place ilself no where else 
than in the marginal area lately abandoned. Product at the margin 
of the field of labor is in both condilions a true regulator. 
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With the full statement of the law we should be 
able to estimate the indictment that socialism brings 
against the industrial system: "Wages rise, indeed, 
but not in proportion to the total increase of the 
income of society. The workman gets less than his 
pro rata share.'" If the poor are to be always with 
us, if cooperative cxperimentR are to fail, and if 
empty-handed labor is to forever represent nearly 
three quarters of the human family, the sole hope 
of this multitude lies in an advance of the margin 
of the field of capital, and in the retirement of the 
margin of the field of labor. By this twofold action 
only can wages rise with great rapidity. But thfit 
movement of the margins is possible only by means 
of a considerable excess in the supply of capital un- 
balanced by labor. . A large addition to the supply 
of capital lowers the rate of interest, but it increases 
the total amount of it. A man with a hundred 
thousand dollars is more and more straitened in his 
income ; but the men whose fortunes are constantly 
assuming larger dimensions get, in spite of falling 
interest, greater aggregate returns. The total result 
to the wage earner is this : he gets absolutely more 
for his labor: his income rapidly gains on that of 
the man with a fixed amount of capital : it falls 
behind that of the man with a rapidly increasing 
capital- The forces that would reduce wages in 
absolute amount would cause them to represent a 
larger and larger proportion of the total social in- 
come. If this be justice or more than justice to the 
laborer, it is justice or more at the cost of suffering. 
The forces that raise wages cause them to represent 
a diminishing percentage of the social income. If 
this be injustice to the laborer it is an injustice that 
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carries with it his only chance of raising the general 
level of his life. There is, however, in actual fact, 
no conflict between the equities of the case and the 
utilities. The laborer will not need to secure more 
and more of wliat he needs by accepting less and 
less of what he earns. Where natural law can have 
its way the bread that he eats will not need to be 
"leavened with a sense of injustice." 

We should know with the completion of our study 
of this law, whether it is true that wage earners 
anywhere get less than they actually produce. We 
started with the consideration of a theory that 
claims that workmen everywhere are compelled to 
to take what an empty-handed man can create at 
the margin of agricultural tillage. This man, as is 
said, '-works under the greatest disadvantage." He 
creates less than men who work elsewhere : yet that 
minimum that he creates is the maximum that they 
can get. Most of the workmen are plundered. 

By whom is the plundering done !' Where natural 
law can run its full course it is not done by capi- 
talists ; for they get returns that are gauged, in 
exactly the same way. by the product of what, in 
this view, would be termed the least efficient incre- 
ment of their capital. The class of entrepreneurs, 
indeed, remains to be considered ; and it may well 
be that, with the artificial checks on competitive 
production that are characteristic of our time, partic- 
ular individuals and groups within this class secure, 
for a time, gains that are abnormally large, and 
that have somewhat of the taint of plunder on them. 
In the nature of the case such profits cannot be 
realized by the employing class as a whole. More- 
over, in spite of all efforts to withstand natural 
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forces, these act as levellers. If it can be shown, 
as I maiotain that it can he, that, in that ideal 
Btate in which competition is theoretically perfect, 
the whole of the income of society that can be 
termed normal and permanent goes to capital 
and labor in the generic sense of those terras, 
that the pure profit of entrepreneurs is transient, 
and is drawn, while it lasts, from an indepen- 
dent addition to the product of industry, then 
labor may be said to get all of that normal and 
permanent product less a certain minimum sum that 
is reserved for capital. The instruments that aid 
labor demand for their hire only what the "least 
efficient" of them produces. Labor is robbed by 
capital in the same way that capital is robbed by 
labor, and in Yio other : for the returns of each agent 
are fixed in identically the same manner. Each gels 
an amount gauged by the product of its own final 
increment ; and yet, on the other hand, each gets 
the whole of the normal and permanent product of 
industry, less a certain minimum sum that is reserved 
for the other.' It is as though over the entire field 

'The characterisation of the tjnal increment of labor of ciipitsl as 
"least efficient" is an inaccurate use of terms. All increments are, 
Uieoretiially, equally efficient. The workman .K, on the margin of 
his fieW, piXHlucee, with a no-rent inalrument, or by a no^rent use 
of « better one, a protluct that he tabes as wages, li, one step 
!T to tbe center of the fielil, creates, by the aid of appliances 
th»t represent one anit of capital, bis wages plus a certain minimum 
Btun. That snm is what one anit of nipital can province at tbe 
margin of its own field. C, sided by two Dnits of capital, creates 
his wafC'" T^"^ what two marginal anitit of capital can prodace; etc 
In reality labor is everywhere equally etficient, as it is equally 
profitable ; and capital is m. This, of cunrse ilisregards qualitative 
differences among laborers ; and it assumes, that tbe pure profit of 
entrepreneurs is either absent, or is the result of an imlependent 
addition to the product of industry. The supposed case is as ideal 
t must be that would illustrate the working of a single 
Monoinic principle. 
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labor joined hands with capital, and each took what 
it could add to the result of the independent effici- 
ency of the other. Uxnier perfect competition the 
reward of each is virtually its own actual product. 

To fully trace the working of the law to this point 
and then stop, would be to leave the subject where, 
by traditional standards, a study should end. We 
should know what would happeu under perfect com- 
petition. We should have established a normal 
standard of wages and interest, as they might be 
expected to he if every workman were acting for 
himself, and if shops were small enough and employ- 
ers numerous enough to create on their aide an active 
competition. This is the point where distinctively 
modern studies begin. They trace the effect of 
consolidations that seek to suppress competition. Do 
labor unions, on the one hand, and corporations, 
pools and trusts, on the other, annul the principle 
that we have been considering 'f On the contrary 
they use it, and give to its operation an exaggerated 
effect. The law of marginal valuation of labor and 
capital appears in the strongest light when its 
actual operation is studied under a regime of pools 
and labor unions. 

What is one of the present objects of a trades 
union l' It is to erect a wall, and shut free labor out . 
of a certain territory. It is to restrict the admission 
of men to a particular field of work. If such unions 
are numerous, and if all proceed on the restrictive 
principle, the outlet for a possible surplus of labor is 
greatly contracted. If such a surplus were to exist, 
it would pour into the limited area open to it, and 
there press its marginal limit outward with abnormal 
rapidity. In the end the commercial law would 




t itself ; the barrier would be broken, and the 
laborers formerly protected by it would suffer a more 
than normal depression of their wages, iiuch is the 
effect, not of labor unions, but of the restrictive 
policy that they often pursue. On the other hand, 
the law of marginal valuation of labor and capital, 
when fully presented, places in the clearest light the 
necessity and the beneScence of trades unions, when 
their action is turned in its natural direction. 

That the bad effects of restriction have not yet 
been experienced by labor is due to the rapid enlarge- 
ment of social capital. This agent is pressing its 
marginal limit into less productive fields. It is now 
in a position to feel the effects of a restrictive policy 
on its side. TruMs exaggerate the effect of the law 
of diminishing returns as it now applies to capital. 
They aim to curtail production, to shut capital out 
of a certain territory, and turn the entire overflow of 
it ill other directions. In the fields that it is at 
liberty to enter it pushes its margin rapidly out- 
ward, diminishing with unnecessary rapidity its final 
product, and depressing in the same degree the rate 
of general interest. The working of the law of 
marginal valuation is extremely visible under a 
regime of pools and trusts. To complete the study 
of this part of its operation would indeed be to prove 
by an ocular demonstration the possibility of a law 
of wages that will bear modem tests. Systems 
(^lange : principles remain. The final test of an 
economic law is its capacity to continue its work 
through social changes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 



The main proposition presented in the foregoing 
pages has many coroUaries. One is that the same 
reaBoning that is commonly employed to pro%'e that 
•'rent is not an element in the price of a com- 
modity" may he made to pro%'e. with equal conclu- 
siveness, that wages are not an element in price. 

"Cost at the margin of cultivation'" is said to afford 
the normal standard to which the selling price of 
an article tends to conform. A certain amount of 
wheat is demanded; the best lands do not furnish 
it, and recourse is had to a series of grades of land, 
each of which is hy one degree worse than that pre- 
viously cultivated. Finally the needed product is 
secured ; the last land taken into the cultivated 
area pays no rent, while other grades yield to their 
owners a rent measured by the difference between 
their respective products and that of the quantity 
of the last and poorest land that is cultivated with 
the same expenditure of labor and auxiliary capital. 

The selling price of the wheat would remain the 
same if owners of the better lands were to cease to 
demand rent. The demand for this food material 
would in any case compel a resort to the poorest 
soil now actually in use, and the price must be such 
as to reward the labor and auxiliary capital em- 
ployed in tilling it. In like manner the price of any 
article ie determined by the cost of producing the 
last and most laboriously made portion of the 
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supply. If fertile land anywhere facilitates the 
production, the rent exacted for it does not affect 
the price realized for the commodity. Such, in a 
condensed form, is the familiar argument. 

In the light of our present studies it will be 
quickly seen that, in so far as the law of price is 
concerned, there is no difference between payments 
for the use of land and payments for the use of 
other instruments of production. A part of the 
supply of woolen cloth is made in no-rent mills. 
The demand is sufficient to compel a resort to these 
mills ; and if nothing were asked for the use of 
better ones, the price of the cloth would be the same 
as it now is. A part of the needed supply is also 
created by no-rent uses of good mills; and if such 
mills were loaned by their owners to entrepreneurs 
free of all charge, the price of the goods that they 
' create would be the same as at present. 

A certain difficulty ^th the traditional formula 
I is now at once foreshadowed. The common method 
of hiring mills and machinery is by borrowing 
monej' and buying the instruments. Even if entre- 
preneurs have capital enough to build their mills, 
that, of course, does not affect the problem; since, 
s entrepreneurs merely, they must be regarded as 
I borrowing from themselves, in their other capacity 
i capitalists. The rent of mills, etc.. takes the 
r form of interest paid to those who furnish the 
} money with which to build them. What is true of 
, the amount that an entrepreneur pays for the literal 
' use of a mill is equally true of the sums that he pays 
L for the ■■ use of the money " with which he buys or 
\ builds one. If rent is not a price making element 
than interest is not so. 
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^^H This conclusion, however, is neither so startling 

^^H uor so important as another to which a consistent 

^^H use of traditional logic leads. Our analysis has 

^^H shown us that there are two primary agents of pro- 

^^H (tuction, namely, labor and pure capital, and that in 

^^H their relation to the entrepreneur these are coordi- 

^^B uate. What the entrepreneur pays for either of 

^^H these agents is as truly an element in the price 

^^m making cost of commodities as is the sum that he 

^^^ pays for the other. 

^^H From one point of view there appears to be a final 

^^H increment of the supply of many commodities that is 

^^H th« product of mere work unaided by capital. This 

^^H is the part of the supply that is created by men who 

^^V either use instruments so poor that their owners get 

nothing from them, or utilize good instruments in such 
ways that their owners get no additional rent for 
this MUpplcraeutary use. From another point of view 
there is a last increment of product that is created 
by capital unaided by labor. Where, with no change 
in the number of laborers, an extra product is secured 
by perfecting the material mechanism of an estab- 
lishment, that extra product is secured by the entre- 
preneur through an outlay consisting of interest only. 
The last increment of the supply of many manu- 
factured articles is now actually created by putting 
Lmore and better appliances into the hands of an 
existing working force. In connection with this 
ultimate portion of the supply no wages are paid. 
In the present state of industry the cost of this 
final increment of products consists in interest only. 
We are now prepared to reverse the traditional 
reasoning concerning the factors that determine 
price. The demand for commodities requires a 
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resort to that increment of capital that is expended 
1 perfecting the working appliaiu'es. This is the 
part of the fund that, according to the traditional 
formula, would be said to ' ' work at the greatest 
disadvantage.'" It may be said to be no-labor 
capital; it is obliged to ereato its product virtually 

, without aid from the human part of the working 
organism. As. in the traditional formula, the 
demand for food is said to cause a resort to soils on 
which men work under the greatest disadvantage, 

\ BO, in terms of our formula, the demand for many 
commodities may be said to compel a resort to the 
capital that works under the corresponding difBculty. 
If the part of the food supply that is created by 

i tillers of no-reut land be selected as the portion 

I that sets the market value of the whole, then it is 
made to appear that ground-rent is not an element 
in the price of food. Though owners of land were 
to ask nothing for the use of it, the price of produce 
would remain as it is. 

Broadening the formula, we may say that if that 
portion of the supply of commodities of any kind 
that is produced by the use of no-rent instruments, 

tor by uo-reut uses of good instruments, be selected 
as the final or price regulating portion, then the rent 
of all iustruments.^ — which is the same thing as 
interest on their value, — ceases to be an element in 
price. 
Reversing the formula we may now add. with 
equal positiveness, that if the part of the supply of 
commodities that is created by no-labor capital be 
selected as the final or price regulating portion, then 
wages are not an element in price. Though the 
particular men who now work in coal mines and 
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blast furnaces were to give their services, for a time, 
for nothing, the price of coal and of iron should, 
theoretically, remain the same that it is at present. 
From the so-called natural price of commodities, 
wages are thus eliminated. What is left? In this 
case, interest; since that represents to the entre- 
preneur the entire cost of the final increment of the 
supply that he puts upon the market. On the other 
hand the mode of analysis that eliminated interest 
as a price making element, resolved the entire cost 
of what, in that view, was the final increment of the 
supply into wages. 

The entire law hreaks down under clear analysis. 
The cost of every part of the supply of a commodity 
is, in theory, one and the same. Over the entire 
field of industry the difficulties or -'disadvantages" 
encountered by productive agents are in amount 
identical. Every part of the capital engaged tends, 
under theoretically perfect competition, to add to 
the independent pniduct of labor and of other capital 
a given amount. Overlooking, of course, personal 
difference anions workmen, in order to isolate the 
phenomena tha( we are studying, every part of the 
labor supply is, virtually, equally efficient, as it is 
equally costly to entrepreneurs. Of the various 
portions of the supply of a commodity some are 
made by unaided capital, some, from another point 
of view, appear as the product of unaided labor. 
Still other portions are created by labor and capital 
in varying combinations. The cost of all portions 
is the same. It is an indirect way, and through the 
action of the wages-and-interest law that we have 
analyzed, that marginal standards actually determine 
the cost of producing commodities, since it is on the 
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outer limit of their respective fields that the general 
earnings of labor and of capital are fixed. 

The relation of our theory of the marginal valua- 
tion of labor and capital to Malthusianism is anala- 
gous to its relation to the wage fund doctrine. In 
both cases we accept a traditional conclusion, but 
reject the process by which it is reached. The fate 
of working humanity depends on the" relative rates 
of increase of the supply of labor, on the one hand, 
and of that of pure capital, on the other. Essential 
world crowding will ensue if. in future eras, pure 
capital increases more slowly than at present, while 
population maintains its present rate of growth. As 
a decline in the rapidity with which capital increases 
is to be expected, a corresponding retardation of the 
growth of population is an essential condition of 
future human welfare. That men mav not over- 
crowd the world, they must not in numbers outgrow 
their power to make it productive. 
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1. — The Development of the Socialist Ideal. 

"We are all Socialists now," avowed the Right 
Honorable Sir WiUiam Vernon Harcourt in the 
British House of Conunons lately, and the Prince of 
Wales recently made the same confession. What- 
ever may be the value of these vague declarations, 
it ie certain that the i>rogre8S of Socialism is just 
now the most marked characteristic of English 
thought.' 

At the same time, the influence of Socialism in 
English public life may very easily be overlooked by 
a casual observer, especially as it is still often 
ignored or misapprehended by public men them- 
selves. English politics are, by tradition, so exclu- 
sively an affair of the "classes" that even the 
greatest movements in democratic thought are apt 
to escape the notice of those unaccustomed to watch 
the tendencies of the still largely inarticulate masses. 
The development of Socialistic institutions has. more- 
over, been so gradual, and has met with such uni- 
versal acceptance, that the great majority of citizens 
are still quite unaware of the extent to which Indi- 
vidualist principles have been abandoned. The ordi- 
nary party politician, intent only upon the issues of 
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tUe^fnoraent, would probably denj- that Socialism, as 
a vital political force, has aoy existence in Eng- 
land at all. 

Americans in particular find it difficult adequately 
to realize the rapid progress of Democracy in Eng- 
land, whether political or social. Those unfamiliar 
with English political life are almost inevitably led to 
mistake the surviving forms of Feudalism, with their 
corresponding social inequalities, for greater draw- 
backs and deductions from the political Democracy 
than they really are. It may confidently be asserted 
that the existence of an hereditary peerage offers less 
of an obstacle to genuine reform than that of the 
political -'rings and bosses." so graphically por- 
trayed by Mr. Bryce.' The English Conservative 
Party, moreover, by no means corresponds to the 
various conservative or reactionary elements in 
continental politics, but is itself constantly being 
"permeated" by new ideas emanating from the 
other side. A party whose leaders carried the aboli- 
tion of the Com Laws (1846), most of the Factory 
Acts, household suffrage in the towns (1867), and 
Democratic local self-government in London and the 
rural districts (iyS8), cannot be said to be a mere 
party of reaction. The fact that all these measures 
were unwilling concessions to popular pressure only 
emphasizes their democratic character. 

Nor is it easy to realize the extent of the progress 
of the economic side of Democracy — that is to say. 
Socialism itself. Students have grown so accustomed 
to think of Socialism as a mere •■ Utopia," spun from 
the humanity -intoxicated brains of various French- 
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men of the beginning of the century, that they Iind 
great diflficulty in recognizing it in any other aspect. 
But on the part of the critics this is simple ignorance. 
Down to the present generation the aspirant after 
social reform, whether Socialist or Individualist, 
naturally embodied his ideas in a detailed plan of a 
new social order, from which all contemporary evils 
were eliminated. Just as Plato had his ■■Republic," 
Campanella his ■■City of the Sun," and Sir Thomas 
Moore his "Utopia," so Baboeuf had his '• Charter of 
Equality," Cabet his ■' Icaria," St. Simon his " In- 
dustrial System," and Fourrier his ideal ■■Phalans- 
tery." Robert Owen spent a fortune in pressing 
upon a stiff-necked generation a ■' New Moral World:" 
and even Comte. superior, as he was. to many of the 
weaknesses of his time, must needs add a detailed 
"Polity" to his '-Philosophy" of Positivism. 

The leading feature of all these proposals (not 
excluding the last) was what may be called their 
"statical" character. The ideal society was repre- 
sented as a perfectly balanced equilibrium without 
need or possibility of future organic alteration. 
JTow-a-days. owing mainly to the efforts of Comte. 
Darwin and Spencer, we can no longer think of the 
future society as an unchanging state. The social 
ideal from being statical has become dynamic. The 
necessity of the constant growth and development of 
the social organism has become axiomatic. No 
philosopher now looks for anything but the gradual 
pasBing of the old order into the new. without breach 
of continuity or abrupt general change of social 
tissue. The new becomes itself old, often before it 
is consciously recognized as new, and history shows 
UB nothing but constant gradual evolution. 
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Most Socialists have learnt this lesson' even better 
than their opponents, and find now their strongest 
argument therein. But the common criticism of 
Socialism has not yet noted the change, and con- 
tinues to deal mainly with the obsolete Utopias of 
the pre-evolutionary age. Modern Socialists are 
still reproached with the domestic details of an 
imaginary ■■ Phalanstery " or with the failure of 
■■ Queenwood '■ or ''Icaria." whereas they are now 
advocating the conscious adoption of principles of 
social organization which advanced communities 
have already dimly and unconsciously fouud to be 
the inevitable outcome of Democracy and the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Nor is there any special socialist method of reform. 
It may suit the interested defenders of the existing 
order, or heated journalistic imaginations, to imagine 
that Socialism necessarily implies a sudden and 
forcible overthrow of police and government in a 
kind of tumultuous rising of the common people. The 
student of Socialism knows that it is not necessarily, 
or even usually, bound u^i with anything of the sort. 
It is a safe maxim that the character of a revolu- 
tionary movement in this respect depends mainly 
upon the nature of the repressing forces. 

In Russia, for instance, whatever socialist thought 
exists, is a portion of the so-called Nihilist move- 



'"I am aware that there are some who suppose that our present 
bourgeois arrangemeDts must bo totally destroyeil and others 
gubslituteiJ almost at a blow. But, however successful a revolution 
might be, it is certain that miLnkind cannot change its whole 
nature all lit once. Break the old Bbell, certainly, but never forget 
the fact that the uew forms mutt grow out of the old." H. M. 
Hyndman, llUU,rieal BatU of Socialiim, p. .lOfi (I^ndon, 1S83, 
Kcgan Paul &Co.) 
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ment. This is, itself, not socialist in character, 
(either ■' coUectivist '' or " anarchist,") hut seeks 
merely political and administrative reforms.? The 
violent methods used hy some of the Russian Nihilists 
are. however, not followed in countries enjoying 
greater political freedom. 

In Germany, in spite of considerable repression. 
Socialism is an exclusively Parliamentary force of 
the first magnitude. In France it is mainly a factor 
in Paris municipal politics. In England today the 
comparatively small avowed Socialist party obtains 
most of its influence by the unconscious permeation 
of all schools of thought. In all three countries the 
development of socialistic institutions is gradual, 
persistent and carried out by legislative enactments. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, no one 
acquainted with English politics can reasonably fear 
that this feature will not continue. No student of 
society, whether Socialist or Individualist, cau doubt 
that any important organic changes will necessarily 
be (1) Democratic, and thus acceptable to a majority 
of the people and prepared for in the minds of all; 
(2) gradual, and thus causing no dislocation, however 
rapid may be the rate of progress: (3) not regarded 
as immoral by the mass of people, and thus not 
subjectively demoralizing to them; and in this 
country, at any rate (4), constitutional and peaceful. 

If Socialism is thus neither a Utopia nor a specially 
violent method of revolution, what, it may be asked, 
are its distinctive features? It is not easy to reply 
in a single sentence. The ideas denoted by Socialism ' 
represent the outcome of a gradual change of thought 
in economics, ethics and politics. The Socialist is 
distinguished from the Individualist, not so much hy 
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any special Shibboleth as by a complete difference as 
to the main principles of social organization. The 
essential contribution of the century to sociology has 
been the supersessiou of the Individual by the Com- 
munity as the starting point of social investigations.' 
Socialism is the product of this development, arising, 
with it, from the contemporary industrial evolution. 
On the economic side, Socialism implies the collective 
administration of rent and interest, leaving to the 
individual only the wages of his labor, of hand or 
brain. On the political side, it involves the collective 
control over, and ultimate administration of. all the 
main instruments of wealth production. On the 
ethical side, it expresses the general recognition of 
fraternity, the universal obligation of personal ser- 
vice, and the subordination of personal ambition to 
the common good. 

These fundamental ideas of Socialism do not 
always find explicit expression in tlie programme of 
any one exponent. The character of the propa- 
ganda, like its practical demands upon the legis- 
lature, is necessarily conditioned by the particular 
circumstances of the locality and the time. Socialism 
suffers, too, like every other movement from the 
imperfections of its advocates and adherents. Spring- 
ing, as it does, from the existence of hideous social 
wrongs, and the unspeakable misery of tens of 
thousands of sufferers, we must not be surprised to 
find it frequently allied with bitterness, hatred and 
the wild justice of revenge. Long despised and 



'A full statement of this intellectanl movement will be found in 
the articlea "Political Economy" and "Socialism" in the Eney- 
dopredia Britannica (ninth edition). See aleo T. Kirkup's IiiqHiry 
Into SocialUm (London, 18S7, Longmans). 
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rejected by nearly all the educated class, it is not to 
be wondered at that Socialism should find expression 
in forms and plans often not consistent with science 
or with themselves. An easy triumph usually awaits 
those defenders of contemporarj' institutions who 
are satisfied with exposing the fallacies of any 
particular socialist writer, The more candid student 
will endeavor to find out what it is, amid these 
fallacies and inconsistencies, that has secured the 
allegiance of millions, and has been a beacon of hope 
to the workers for more than a generation, Worthj' 
opponents will seek to deal with Socialism, not in its 
weakest, but in its strongest aspects; and those who 
have fully realized the processes of social evolution 
will be prepared to find socialistic changes taking 
place under all those disguises by which men love to 
persuade themselves that the existing order is strong 
and " endureth forever." In England, especially, 
we shall find that the progress of Socialism is to be 
sought mainly among those who are unconscious of 
their Socialism, many of whom, indeed, still pro- 
claim their adherence to Individualism, Self-help and 
Laissez Faire. But in any useful classitication posi- 
tion will not so much depend upon the label which a 
man gives to his opinions or actions as upon their 
actual character. Not all those who are now coming 
forward to claim the uame of Socialist can be ad- 
mitted as such, whilst many thousands have become 
Socialists without kuowiug it. 

A well-considered and sober description of the 
Socialist Ideal, in its modern development, may he 
found in the following prospectus of one of the exist- 
ing English socialist organizations: 

"The Fabian Society consiaU ot Socialiats. It therefore aims at 
the reorganiiatioii of society by the emuncipatiOQ of lanil and 
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iniJiiatrial capital from individual and class ownrrsiihip, and tbe 
vcMting of them in the community for tbe geoerAl benefit. In Ibis 
way only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country i)e 
*<)ult«bly Bharetl by the wbole people. 

"The Society accordiugl)' works for the extinctiou of private 
prnparty in land, and of the consequent individual appropriation. 
in llio form of rent, of the price paid for permission to oae the 
Mrlh, aa well as for the ailvantages of superior soils and sites. 

" The Kociety, further, works tor the transfer to the community of 
till) administration of such industrial capital as can conveniently be 
managtHl socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of 
p^)c]ltctlon in the past, industrial inventions and tbe transformation 
nt aurplufl income into capital have mainly enriched the proprietary 
cImw, the worker being now dependent on that class for leave to 
oarn a iivinit. 

" If tliese measDres be carrie<l out. without compensation (thoDgb 
not without such relief to expropriated imlividuals as may seem 
111 to the community), rent and interest will be added to the reward 
vt Inbor, the idle class now living on the lalior of others will 
tiec«N«ari)y diBap|>ear, and practical e<iuality of opportunity will be 
maintaintid liy the spontaneous action of economic forces with 
nmch less interference with personal liberty than the present sys- 
lum en tails. 

" For the attainment of these ends, the Fabian Society looks to 
t)i» sprdnd o( socialiHt opinions, and the Bociai and political changes 
[■«niiei]Ucnt thereon. It seeks to promote these by the general 
illaiam) nation of knowledge as lo tbe relation between the indi- 
vidual iui<l society in its economic, ethical and jiolitical aspects." 

TIlis, liowever. affords merely a summary of the 
Icluiil principles of eocial organizatiou. and gives no 
ac^count of the various modifications of the existing 
Koclitty tliroujfh which the ideal is likely to be 
nttfiined. Another organization supplies this politi- 
(inl forecast as follows : but it must be observed that 
lliln Homowhat crude programme is admittedly awk- 
wardly worded, and does not fairly represent its 
|ireii«nt cxpononts : 

"A* iiiitu«iirio imllvd Tor to jialliate the evils of our esisting 
•fttilnly, llm MnolnMliimooralic I'etleration urges for immediate 
adoption ! 

"Tho l'iiin|iuUory Constnictlon of healthy artisan and agricnl- 
tlinl laliurtirii' ilwvtUiipi in proportion lo tbe popnlation, eucb 
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dwellings to be let at rents to ouver the L-oet 
maintenance alone. 

•'Pre© coDopuleor.v education for all claBSea, togetlier wilt llie 
provision of at least one wholesome meal a day in each school. 

" Eight hours or less to be the normal working day in all trades. 

" Cumulative Tax alio D upon all incomes above a fixetl minimnm 
not exceeding £300 a year. 

"State Appropriation of liailways, with or without compensation, 

"The establishment of National Banks, which shall alworb all 
private institutions that derive a proBt from operations in money 

" Rapid EstinctloD of the National Debt. 

" Nationalization of the Land, and oi^ani^atioi) of agricnltural 
und Industrial armies under State control on co-operative principles. 

''Aa means for the peaceable sttBinment of these objects, the 
Social -Democratic Federstion advocates: 

"Adult Suffrage ; Annual Psrliumente; Proportional liepresenta- 
tion ; Payment of Members: and Official Expenses of Election oulof 
tbeTBtes; Atjolition of the House of Lords and all Hereditary Author- 
ities. Disestablishment and Disendowment of allritate Churches.'' 

It may be summed up that the progress of Social- 
ism in England has hitherto been, and is still being 
accomplished, iu four leading directions, viz,: 

1. Increasing restrictions upon the private owner- 
ship of land and capital. (Factory Acts, &c.) 

2. Gradual sup^session of private industrial ven- 
tures by puhlic administration. (National Telegraphs, 
Municipal tramways. Parochial schools.) 

3. Progressive absorption by taxation of unearned 
incomes (rent and interest), and -'rent of ability." 
(Income tax, taxes on real property, &c.) 

4. The supplementing of private charity by public 
philanthropy, aiming at raising the condition of the 
"residuum." i^Education, improved dwellings, &c.) 

Philanthropic reformers will be surprised to find 
some of these measures classed as socialistic. They, 
as well as many Socialists, have been so accustomed 
to think of Socialism merely as an Ideal, that they 
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do not recognize the steps by which that Ideal is 
being gradually realized. Wherever rent and interest 
are being absorbed for public purposes, wherever the 
collective organization of the community is being 
employed in place of individual effort, wherever, in 
the public interest, the free use of private land or 
capital is being further restrained, — there one more 
step towards the complete realization of the Socialist 
Ideal is being taken. Society is reforming itself on 
Collectivist, not on Individualist principles, and 
although the advocates of each particular change 
intend no further alteratiou, the result is nevertheless 
an increasing social momentum in the same general 
direction. 

The present tendency of English thought is strongly 
in favor of further development on these lines, and 
in the following pages some account will be given of 
this tendency, as exhibited, not only in the avowedly 
socialist movement itself, but also in the Churches, 
at the Universities, among the economists, in legisla- 
tion, in current politics, and in municipal life. 



2. — The Rise of the Enqlish Socialist Movement. 
It is characteristic of England that although the 
present socialist movement there, as a conscious pop- 
ular agitation of any vitality, is scarcely more than 
eight years old, the progressive Socialism in English 
politics dates from the very beginning of the century.' 
Nothing like an adequate account of this development 
can here be attempted. It is easy to trace the fore- 
runners of the present movement, and that in more 



'See the very able article on SoHaUtm in EnglUh Polititi, by Wil- 
liam Clarke, in the Polilieal 9eitnu QuarUTij/, December. 1888. 
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than one direction,' but it must more properly be re- 
garded as the coDBcious and explicit expression of 
what has long been the growing force in England. 
It is true that with the collapse of the Chartist move- 
ment in 1848, all serious agitation of a socialist 
character came to an end, and for thirty years the 
popular movements in England took the forms of a 
development of trades unions, the progress of co- 
operative distributive stores and building societies, 
in conjunction with the purely political agitation for 
the Parliamentary franchise. But the socialist leaven 
was still at work. The Chartist survivors continued 
to be centres of quiet education of their comrades. 
The ideas of Marx and Lassalle filtered in through 
French and Germaii refugees, as well as through the 
personal influence, of Marx himself, on a select few. 
The latter influence of the Political Economists, nota- 
bly that of John Stuart Mill,- gradually prepared the 
public mind for socialist proposals, especially on the 
subject of the "unearned increment" of land values. 
The course of industrial development was bringing 
about the intervention of the legislature in every fac- 
tory and in almost every trade. The growth of demo- 
cratic feeling was compelling the political eufran- 
chisement of one class after another, of poorer and 
poorer citizens, until now almost as large a propor- 
tion of the population, as in the United States itself, 
is registered as entitled to vote. 

'8ee essB.v on The Eittorical A»ptet in Fabian Euayi in Soeialitnt 
(about to be published.) 

'8ee the expHi^it confesHlon of bis conversion, as he says, from 
mere Pemocratj- to Socialism tAuM>iographs, p. 231-2) and the 
change in tone shown in Book IV ot the Political Samomy. (Popular 
Edition, J 865.) 
2 
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The constant denunciations of the current bourgeois 
ideals by the "Christian Socialists," by Carlyle and 
his perpetually renewed stream of enthusiastic, if 
temporary, disciples, by Raskin and many of his lit- 
erary and artistic supporters, as well as by the small 
but persistent band of " Positivists," could not fail to 
exert a potent disintegrating force. 

All this time popular education was progressing at ' 
an enormous rate, until the illiterate workman of the 
Chartist times has almost disappeared. It was, more- 
over, becoming apparent since 1807, that the mere 
possession of voting power did not suffice to cure the 
festering ulcers of urban poverty, and all sections of 
the popular party were ripe for the development of 
an avowedly socialist policy. 

The occasion out of which the movement arose was 
an unexpected one. Little as Mr. Henry George in- 
tended it, there can be no doubt that it was the enor- 
mous circulation of his "Progress and Poverty," 
which gave the touch which caused all the seething 
influences to crystallize into a popular socialist move- 
ment. The optimistic and confident tone of the book, 
and the irresistible force of its popularization of Ri- 
cardo's Law of Rent, sounded the dominant -'note" 
of the English Socialist party of today. Adherents of 
Mr. George's views gathered into little propagandist 
societies, and gradually developed, in many cases, 
into complete Socialists. During the year 1881, more- 
over, the coercive measures introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone's ministry against the Irish Land League had 
alienated many of the earnent Radicals from the Lib- 
eral party, and these were still further repelled by the 
'■untoward events," which were happeningin Egypt. 
It became evident that " Liberalism "' was not incon- 
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sistent with shameless iuternational ag:gressioii in the 
interests of the officers and the bondholders.' The 
years of Mr. Gladstone's administration were suc- 
cessively frittered away without any real effort tii 
eiccomplish social reforms. The neglect of English 
social questions became more and more pressingly 
felt, and it was mainly the feeling due to these politi- 
cal incidents that caused the first definitely socialist 
organization to arise. This was a body called the 
"Democratic Federation,'' founded in March, 1881, 
by the efforts of Mr. H. M. Hyndman, Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, Miss Helen Taylor (stepdaughter of John 
Stuart Mill) and some others. Mr. Joseph Cowen, at 
that time member of Parliament for Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne, a life-long Democrat, was one of the active 
helpers from the first, although this was not publicly 
known. The only distinctively socialist proposal ex- 
plicitly set forth in the first programme of this organ- 
ization was " Nationalization of the Land,"' placed 
ninth in the list, but it was from the first essentially a 
socialist body, audit changed its name in September, 
1883, to the ■* Social Democratic Federation," Under 
this title it became a propagandist organization of 
£:reat effect in London, and many of the provincial 
industrial centres, having scores of energetic and 

'Bee Spoiling tJie Bgyptiaiit.a Tale of Shame, by J. Seymour Keay. 
(New York, Piilnams.) 

This was not borrowed from Mr. George. It had long been one 
of the proposals of Engtieh Democratic leailera ; such, for instance, 
M Bronterre O'Brien. Something very lilie it was at the back of 
the Chartist movemeot. The ''Land and Labor Leagut^," a popular 
o^anitation of fifteen years ago, made it the moat prominent of 
its demand E. The ideaseemslo have been originally that of Thomas 
Speoce, whoBe lei'ture on the subject in 1775, lias been republiaheil 
by Mr. Hyndman (The KatioiuxUzation of tht Lund in 1775 and 1832. 
London. ISS^. E. W Allen.) 
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self-supporting local branches. It is undoubtedly 
due to the bold and unsparing personal efforts made 
by the early loaders of this society that Socialism has J 
become widely known in England. Other Socialist/ 
societies arose, by fission, or by differentiation, untill 
the influence of Socialism upon Democratic thought; 
and politics has become admittedly enormous. Tha 
change in tone of English politifal leaders since 1880, 
is obvious and daily increasing, until it is not too 
much to assert that the Radical party, largely the 
creation of the Individualist Philosophers of seventy 
years ago, is now thoroughly permeated with social- 
ist ideas. The numerical increase of nominal so- 
cialists is hindered by this very success. Those, who 
in Germany, would naturally be enrolled as members 
of the Social Democratic party, in England still call 
themselves Liberals or Radicals, but demand such 
socialist measures as the " municipalization " of 
urban land, the special taxation of rents and mining 
royalties, and the public provision of artisans' dwell- 
ings. This permeation is apparently destined to con- 
tinue, and the avowed socialist party in England will 
probably remain a comparatively small disintegrating 
and educational force, supplying ideas and principles 
of social reconstruction to each of the great political 
parties in turn, as the changing results of English 
politics bring them alternately into power. 

3. — The English Socialist ORtiAKizATioNs. 
The difficulty in describing the English socialist 
organizations is their constant fluidity. Their pro- 
grammes and principles remain, and even their lead- 
ers, but their active membership is continually chang- 
ing. A steady stream of persons influenced by social- 
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ist doctrines passes into them, but after a time most 
or these cease to attend meetings the subjects of 
which have become familiar, and gradually discon- 
tinue their subscriptions. These persons are not lost 
to the movement: they retain their socialist tone of 
thought, and give effect to it in their trades unions, 
their clubs, and their political associations. But 
they often cease to belong to any distinctly socialist 
organization, where they are replaced by newer con- 
verts. 

The character of the organizations themselves is no 
less unstable. It was intended, in almost every case, 
that they should be federal in form, the Executive 
consisting of delegates from the local ■■branches." 
As a matter of fact they have really consisted of 
propagandist committees, usually in London, with 
more or less organized knots of adherents in other 
parts of London and in certain provincial tov?ns. 
These so-called "branches '* fluctuate continually in 
strength, and vary in character from almost inde- 
pendent autonomous and self-supporting societies. 
down to mere centres to which lecturers are supplied 
and through which literature is distributed. Neither 
the size uor the number of these "branches " is of so 
much importance as the existence, in many constitu- 
encies, of a few energetic political workers who see 
the weakness of the programmes of the great politi- 
cal parties, and who, knowing precisely what they 
want, and giving voice to the vague popular feeling, 
are able to exercise an altogether disproportionate 
influence on the candidates and party managers. It 
is the weight of the Socialist criticism of the merely 
"political" programmes of both parties, not its nu- 
merical strength, which has made it, under one name 
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or another, the most potent influence in English poli- 
tics to-day. 

The largest, as well as the oldest of the existing 
fiocialist societies in England is the Social Democratic 
Federation. Founded by a small number of educated 
middle-class reformers, it became, almost from the 
first, a democratic and popular body, and to it belong 
the great majority of the avowed Socialists of the 
wage-earuing class. It consists nominally of a cen- 
tral council of delegates, sitting in London, and a 
number of "branches" in London and most of the 
large provincial towns. Each of these branches car- 
ries on an active local propaganda by means of inces- 
sant lectures, open-air meetings and the sale of liter- 
ature. Some of them bring, in addition, considera- 
ble pressure to bear on current politics by influencing 
candidates, and by running candidates of their own 
at local elections. This influence has been particu- 
larly successful at Battersea (London), where Mr. 
John Burns, the local leader, was lately returned at the 
head of the poll for the London County Council (the 
new .municipality of the metropolis), and at Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, where three socialists were recently 
elected to the School Board in face of the combined 
opposition of all other parties, religious, educational 
and political. The Council in Loudon maintains 
friendly relations with the socialist party in other 
countries, issues manifestos on matters of current 
interest, organizes "demonstrations" in London, and 
maintains a weekly newspaper. Justice, (price one 
penny) their special organ, which has the largest 
circulation of any socialist periodical. In economics 
it follows Karl Marx; in politics it is "collectiyist" 
as well as extremely democratic, and is marked by a 
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tone of bitter repudiation of both liberal and conser- 
vative politicians. Itdenounces especially the "Con- 
servatism" of the trades union leaders, and the 
working members of Parliament, as well as the 
"Jingo" foreign policy tarried on by both great 
parties in the interests of capitalists and the aris- 
tocracy. 

The most active members of the Social Democratic 
Federation are Mr. H. M. Hyndman, ' Mr. John 
Burns,* and Mr, Herbert Burrows. Mrs. Annie 
Besant^ has lately broiight her powerful influence 
to the aid of this body. 



'Graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge; author of The HUtO' 
rKiii£a«Mu/&iaa2w>n (London, 1683; Kegan Paul &Co.): Tht BaiA- 
TupUy of India; England for aii (London, 1881 ; E. W. Allen); The 
Coming ICef^lutioa in Enyland (London, W. Reeves); 8'jfialiwm and 
Slavery (I^ndon, Modem PteB§); and many other pamphlets and 
articlee on .Socialism. 

'A working engineer with a magnificent gift of oratory ;unHucee88- 
fal candidate for Parliament at Nottingliam in 1S&5; indicted for 
sedition, April, lASG, liut acquitted; impriHoaedfor "obstructing the 
police" at a demonstration in Trafalgar Square in 1868; elected 
member of the l^ondon Conntv Council lor Battereea, January, 
1689. 

*The well known author and lecturer, late co-editor with Mr. 
diaries Bradlaugh, M. P., of TA* National Reformer, vice-president 
of the National Secular Society and of the Malthueian League; 
secretary of the Matchmakers' Trade Union; secretary of the Law 
and Liberty League; member of the Fabian Society and of the 
Social Democratic Federation; member of the London School 
Board (returned at the top of the jioil for the Tower Hamlet Divi- 
sion, Novemlier, 1886); late editor of The Link and Our Courte; 
prosecuted with Mr. Bradlaugh in 1877, lor publishing Dr. Knowl- 
ton's Fruitt of PhiUitophy, because of her atheistic and Malthueian 
opinions; deprived in 1878 of the custody of her daughter, a "ward 
of court," by order of the court of chancery; autlior of My Path 
to Atkeiem, The Law of Popvlatioa, Autobiagraphital Sketehee. Mod- 
ern 8oeiaii*m, and numerous Freethonght, Political and Socialist 
pamphlets and essays. 
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Mr. H. H. Cliampion was for some years an active 
worker for tins organization, but his conduct being 
disapproved, he was expelled, and now <'arries on an 
agitation iudependently, tlie chief aim of which is 
the legislative shortening of the hours of labor. He 
has taken the leading part in trying to enforce the 
"Shop Hours Regulation Act," passed in 1887 at the 
instance of Sir John Lubbock. M. P. 

The central office of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion is at 181 Queen Victoria street. London. E. C. 
Among their more important issues may be named 
'i Socialism Made Plain " (71 st thousand), "The 
Socialist Catechism," by J, L. Joynes, M, A. 
(20th thousand), Mr. Hyndman's "A Commune for 
London," and "The Emigration Fraud" (one penny 
each): "The Principles of Socialism," by Mr. Hind- 
man and Mr, Morris, price fourpence; Prince Krapot- 
kine's "Appeal to the Young," and Karl Marx' "Wage 
Labour and Capital" (one penny each). 

The other large popular organization in England is 
the "Socialist League," founded in 1883 by Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris,' who had been one of the active mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic Federation. The 
grounds of his secession were mainly personal, but 
the new body developed important differences as to 
the method of advancing the socialist cause. Whilst 
accepting the coUectivist principle of public control 
over the instruments of wealth production, the Social* 
ist League insists strongly upon the necessity of this 
control being exercised by free communal groups, 
only loosely and voluntarily associated in larger 

'The eminent poet, author of The Earthly Paradite and many 
other poems. Hia chief socialist p<iblicution is Sis/ni of Changt, 
A eeries of lectures. (London, 18S9, Reeves & Ti)rner.) 
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aggregates. On this ground it has often leanings 
towards the '-Anarchist" section, in resisting tlie 
tendency to an over-centralized administration, to 
■which collectivists are prone. This attitude is em- 
phasized by the repugnance of its leader to the 
machinery and methods of current politics which 
causes it to confine itself to the dissemination of the 
socialist principles and ideal, without endeavoring 
directly to influence the actual mode of their applica- 
tion to the current social evolution. This purely edu- 
cational attitude, whilst not unattractive to students, 
and to literary and artistic workers, fails to interest 
the mass of the wage-workers. On the other hand it 
attracts most of the foreign socialist refugees in this 
country, who have brought from the continent a dis- 
trust of the merely ''liourgeois'' politics of French 
and German Liberalism. These give the Socialist 
League a disposition occasionally to coquet vaguely 
with those "counsels of despair" to which the op- 
pressed classes are prone when hope of political re- 
generation dies out among them : and while such 
influences inflame the prevalent feeling against the 
feeble and hesitating efl'orts of even the Radical 
political leaders, they prevent the League finding 
adherents among the ordinary working men.' It is 
'This ia typLcal of the change of thought among the maasea. 
The Trades Union leaders BtiU btilong, in ^reat measure, to the 
school of Individualist RadicaliBm, out of whicli their followers have 
already pasaed, and the leaden' dislike nod distrust of political 
action causes them, as it does the .Socialist LeBf^ue, ocL-aaionally 
to throw themselveB into the handB of the wilder revolutionary 
party. This happened, for instance, at the international Trades 
Union Congress in IionUon in November, 18S8, when the English 
delegates coalesced with the Foreign Anarchists, rather than sup- 
port the mildly "collectivist" proposals as to the legislalivir 
ahorlening of the hours of labor. (See Mr. Adolphe Smith's Ctit- 
ical Euag on the Confess; London, 69 Barclay Boad, Walbam 
Green.) 
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Tbe 8oci»list League is nominally or^r^utized on 
a plan similar to that of tbe Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, with a (-antral ».t>uncil and a number of local 
branches. These hare, bowerer, latterly become 
Diucb less numerous. 

The ori;au of tlie Le*gue is the •'Commonweal," 
published weekly, price one penny. This has now a 
smaller circulntion than -Justice." but it often con- 
• tains p«>eius and articles of high literary merit. It is 
marked by an equally acrid denunciation of ail poli- 
ticians, and it may be added that both pai>ers unite in 
attacking Mr. Henry (.ieoi^e, and the Land Nation- 
alization movement jienerally. 

The most active member of the S»*cialist Lea^e, 
besides Mr. William Morris, is Mr. C. Belfort Bax.' 

The head office of the Stx-ialist League is at 13 
Farringdon Road. London. E. C, but its most import- 
ant centre is Mr. Morris' residence, Kelmscott House. 
Upper Mall. Hammei-smith, Loudon. Us chief pub- 
lication, other than the lectures of Mr. Morris and 
Mr, Bax, already mentioned, is '-The Manifesto of 
the Socialist League" ^p^ice one penny. | 

The Fabian Society occupies a different sphere as 
a Socialist Society from that of the two larger bodies. 
It was founded in 1883 as an educational and propa- 
gandist centre, and includes members of all tbe other 




'Author of a HUtory of PhUotophy, & biography of Jean Pwil 
Hunt, and other philosophical and hietorical works; editor of 
Bohn's edition of Aiiiun Smith's Wtalth of Natumi, author of Thi 
Religion of Sorialiim, The Sthie* of Soeialitm, and many other so- 
cial Ut writings. 
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organizations, with a number of active workers chiefly 
of the middle class, and --literary proletariat."' It 
furnishes lecturers in considerable number to all 
meetings where Socialism, in any guise whatsoever, 
can possibly be introduced, and its own fortnightly 
discussions have been useful in formulating and 
adapting socialist principles in relation to actual con- 
temporary conditions. Two of its members were 
recently elected on the London School Board, The 
Society exercises a considerable influence, more real '' 
than apparent, by the personal participation of its 
members in nearly all reform movements, as well as 
by their work at the Universities and in the fields of 
journalism and the teaching of Political Economy. 
It is not, however, a numerous body, and makes no 
attempt to increase its numbers beyond a convenient 
limit. Its influence on the socialist movement has 
been marked by the present predominance of the 
ideas of gradual social evolution, and the importance 
of correct economic analysis. The address of the 
Secretary is ISO Portsdown Road, London. The chief 
publications of the Society which are still in print 
are -'Facts for Socialists from tbe Political Econom- 
ists and Statisticians" (Tract No. ^j; --Capital and 
Land" (Tract No. 7 price one penny each), and ■■Why 
are the Many Poor?" (Tract No. 1 — threepence per 
dozen.) An important course of seven lectures by 
members of tbe Society (George Bernard Shaw, Sid- 
ney Webb. LL.B.. William Clarke. M. A.. S. Olivier. 
B. A.. Graham Wallas, M, A., Annie Besant and 
Hubert Bland), entitled "Fabian Essays in Social- 
ism," is about to be published. 

The Christian Socialist Society is a loosely organ- 
ized society of Socialists who desire to lay special 
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stress upon the fact that the doctrines and principles 
of Christianity, as taught by Jesus Christ, necessarily 
iuvolve a socialistic state of society. The members 
consist largely of ministers of rehgion of Tarious 
denominations all over the country, who give effect 
to their views in frequent sermons and religious 
writings. One of them has just been elected unop- 
posed to the County Council of Staffordshire. The 
" Christian Socialist." a monthly newspaper, is prae- 
tioftlly maintained by the adherents of the society, 
undtT the editorship of Mr. W. H. P. Campbell (8 
Uurnt- \'illittt. Hrockli'y R*^>ad, Forest Hill, liondon, 
H, K.). The tone of the newspaper, as well as of the 
HocidtyV publicattous. is that of broad unsectariau 
CliiUt (unity, with grt^at insistance upon the moral 
olillutttiou i»f tUe individual, and the necessity of 
iiliHolllNlt HtllKirdi nation to the conmion weal. 

The fmir oi'irttuiautious already mentioned are the 
only oxUtlutf dt<ttiutoly socialist bodies of more 
tliiMi li'i'Hl iiirlui-ncf. Thp "liuild of St. Matthew" 
will Iw iiollci>d ill iMinnwtion with "Socialism in the 
I 'lltU'i<lii<H." Ht'vornl local societies are. however, of 
i<i<liiildt>i'ali|«> liiiportttnoe. In London, the Battersea 
Imkiii'Ii lit Uii< Social Pemorratic Federation has ■ 
liiii'Miiii' tiliuoMl an independent society, completely 
lUmiliuOliiu tilt' polttiittl life of the important indus- 
Wlitl I'Ktiktilui'iioy in which it is situated. (Office 
t*.yt|iu>,y Hull, atl Y«»rk Koad. Battersea.) It is 
liriiliulili' ttlttt A HoiMaliHl member of Parliament will 
III! rtilui'lll'd tliurt) at the next election, in place of 
Ulit |irDHt)i)( napitalUt Liberal representative. 

All (inHvu fornier ■■ branoh " of the Socialist 
Ijmuil" liiiH now bniHiMie thii Hloomshury Socialist 
Hiiuiuly, Imvliitf ditfoitid from the parent organization 
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in desiring to take part in current politics. It is now 
carrying on an independent existence, its meetings 
taking place at 49 Tottenham street, Tottenham 
Court Road. 

In the provinces the independent societies at 
Bristol and Sheffield deserve special notice. The 
" Clifton and Bristol Christian Socialist Society" is 
mainly a middle class body, with frankly democratic 
sympathies. It has exercised considerable influence 
in its own locality, its secretary (Mr. H. H. Gore, 22 
Clare street, Bristol,) having recently been elected a 
member of the Bristol School Board, after a sharp 
contest. 

The "Sheffield Socialists" derive much of their 
inspiration from Mr. Edward Carpenter,' their most 
prominent member, and exhibit a tendency to Rusk- 
intan Socialism, not free from influences akin to 
those emanating from Thoreau on the one hand, and 
from Tolstoi on the other. The duties of citizenship 
are, however, not neglected, and here also a socialist 
(Rev. Charles Peach) has recently been elected on 
the School Board. 

The development of Socialism among the Northum- 
berland miners and the workers of Tyneside has 
been specially interesting. This district ia, in many 
respects, the most prosperous industrial centre in 
England, and. the miners, in particular, by a well 
organized trade» union and successful cooperative 
societieB, stand almost at the head of the so-called 
"aristocracy of labor." Both the Social Democratic 
Federation and the Socialist League have pushed 
their propaganda with great vigor in all the populous 

'Autborof Toieardt Demoeraeg, England'! Ideal, (SocialiM l^c. 
tnres), and other works. 
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centres. Numerous branches have been formed, 
which at one time possessed a local federal organi- 
zation, and a large number of members have been at 
various limes enrolled. Their influeuce was seen in 
the warning vote of "want of confidence" passed 
on the "Miners' Member" of Parliament (Mr, T. 
Burt), which was, however, afterwards rescinded, 
and, more recently, in the triumphant election 
already referred to, of three socialists to the New- 
castle School Board. 

In Scotland the socialist propaganda has had 
a corresponding success, and there are active 
" branches " in all the industrial centres. The 
•■Scottish Land and Labor League" has become a 
definitely socialist organization, and the Land 
Nationalization movement, which is very wide-spread, 
is every day taking on more of a socialist character. 
The most influential Scotch Socialist is, perhaps, the 
Reverend John GlaBse (Presbyterian), Old Friars 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Ireland has not proved a successful field for avowed 
and conscious socialist propaganda, in consequence, 
no doubt, of its relatively backward industrial devel- 
opment. The whole tendency of the Parnellite 
movement is in favor of ultimate peasant proprietor- 
ship, and hardly anyone among the popular leaders, 
except Mr. Michael Davitt. recognizes the necessity 
even of Land Nationalization. It need, however, 
hardly be said that the Irish land movement has 
struck a heavy blow against landlordism, and it may 
very likely prove to be the case that this attack on 
'■private property" will carry the Irish leaders, as 
it has their English supporters, to lengths as yet 
unsuspected by themselves. 
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There is a " Dublin Socialist Club," fif small 
influence, at 16 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Description of the English socialist organizations 
would be incomplete without mention of the 
'■Anarchist*' section,' although this is infinitesimal 
in numbers. The high personal character and intel- 
lectual attainments of its leaders enable it to com- 
mand a respect which neither its strength nor its 
doctrines would otherwise procure. 

The English "AnarchistB," unlike many of the 
American, and some of the Continental, claimants 
of that misleading appellation, are advocates of a 
tree and voluntary communism, regulated only by 
moral suasion. They do not overlook the imperfect 
moral nature of existing humanity, but they lay 
great stress on the undoubted fact that many of our 
selfish and anti-social feelings are fostered by the 
existing competitive and authoritative system, and 
might be expected to disappear with it. Some of 
them admit that a free communism is only a remote 
ideal, to be reached only after a considerable devel- 
opment of Collectivism, but their practical tendency 
is usually against further advances of collective ac- 
tivity. The constant, autonomy of the individual 
needs, they think, to be increased rather than dimiur 
ished, even if the restriction originates at the desire 
of the individual himself. 



^It !■ nnneceesary to explain to the candid studunt that the 
'' Anarch iBt " is, in no respert, an advocate "t what is commonly 
known as "anarchy." He is ao far from beingamere "criminal 
lunatic " that his maiu defect may be cliarat'terized aa being " too 
good for this world." 
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The chief exponents in England of this scientific 
"Anarchism" are Prince Krapotkine' and Mrs. C. M. 
WiUon, and there is issued a monthly journal of un- 
certain vitality entitled "Freedom" (London, 1!> 
Cursitor street — price one penny.) 

Besides the socialist journals already mentioned, 
there exists a vigorous monthly entitled "Today'" 
(London — price 3d — William Reeves, 185 Fleet St.), 
edited by Mr. Hubert Bland, and containing articles 
from all sides of the socialist movement. The 
"Church Reformer," (see page 34), is the organ of a 
distinctly Christian Socialism. (London, price 2d 
monthly, 8 Duke street, Adelphi. W. C.) 

There are various other groups and minor organi- 
zations of Socialists, of a local and usually extremely 
fluctuating character. But. as has been already ex- 
plained, by far the largest part of English Socialism 
is unconscious of itself as Socialism, and the avowed 
exponents of the principle appear, on a mere super- 
ficial glance, to be of quite minor importance in 
English public life. 

The movement for Land Nationalization proper is 
largely participated iu by Socialists, but maintains 
two independent organizations of importance. The 
" Land Nationalization Society " (London, 11 South- 
ampton Street Strand), has for its principal exponent 
the eminent naturalist, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 
The "English Land Restoration League" (London, 
8 Duke street, Adelphi), a very vigorous organiza- 
tion of wide-spread influence, adheres more closely 



'Prince Krapotkine'a services to science aod lo prison reform are 
well known. Hie must important socialist contribution is a pamph- 
let entitled ./4ufj'uBii»9«ni, translated into Englisli under tlie title 
of Alt Apjital lo the Young. (London : Moilern Press.) 
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to the principles of Mr. Henry George. The Rev. 
J. E. Symes. Professor of Political Economy at Uni- 
versity College, Sottiugham, author of "A Short 
Text-book of Political Economy" (London, Riving- 
tons, 1888), is a member of the Council of this body, 
which also includes several members of Parliament. 
•■A Joint Committee for the Taxation of Ground 
Rents and Values." iLondon. 18 Bouverie street, E. 
C), formed by the English Land Restoration League, 
in conjunction with the London Municipal Reform 
League, enjoys the presidency of the Right Honorable 
Lord Hobhouse. K. C. S, L, and has succeeded in 
enlisting nearly all the liberal (and some Conserva- 
tive) members of Parliament in support of the special 
taxation of urban land values. Its chief publication 
-'A Plea for the Taxation of Ground Rents," (price 
twopence) was at the request of the Committee, writ- 
ten by a Socialist, and the arguments used therein 
support the complete Nationalization or Municipali- 
zation of all Rent. This committee, presenting its 
aims in the moderate and practical way dear to the 
English mind, has already exercised a most potent 
influence, and at least two-thirds of the members of 
the recently elected London County Council adopted 
its programme. The movement for the absorption by 
taxation of the site value of great cities is making 
enormous strides, and at the present moment' the 
lectures of Mr. Henry George are being presided 
over by Liberal members of Parliament and candi- 
' dates for that honor, as well as by ministers and other 
leaders of the great Nonconformist religious bodies. 
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4. — SOCEAIJSM Cr THS CHTBCHKa. 

In spite of nomerous statemeats to the coQtranr it 
is apparent that Socialism in Kggiand is by no means 
an atheistic or irreligious moTemeot. It is true that 
many prominent Socialists are agnostics or atheists, 
hut the same remark could be made of every reform 
movement. One or two enthusiastic Socialists have 
gone so far as to denounce Clericalism, and even 
Christianity as the necessary enemies of the Democ- 
racy. But the movement on the whole has kept itself 
remarkably clear of theological controversies, and 
every socialist society includes numbers of earnest 
Christians. 

The Christians have, indeed, not b»wn backward in 
taking their own part in the movement. The "Chris- 
tian Socialist Society" is a standing assertion that 
Socialism is a necessary outcome of a sincere accep- 
tance of Christian principles. In some localities, 
notably in parts of Scotland and the west of England, 
the greater part of the movement is religious in tone. 

The Socialist influence in the chun^-hes is not con- 
fined to any one denomination. The established 
Kpiscopalian Church, strongly conservative in gen- 
rriil bias, contains a large number of outspoken So- 
(lialisl clergymen, especially among the younger 
" High Church *' party. 

The "Guild of St. Matthew," a widespread sacra- 
iiiiMitlil organization, with several hundred clerical 
Itlid lay members, has become an essentially socialis- 
lli' hi>dy and its founder and head, the Rev. Stewart 
It, llnuinnni. is a prominent worker in the Socialist 
(tflllHi<. and was elected as such to the London School 
Himrd al tlm recent election. The monthly news- 
liH)wr, "Tho Church Reformer." which is the organ of 
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Mr. Headlam and the Guild is a frankly Socialist 
medium of great ability. 

Socialism has lately formed the subject of discus- 
sion at various diocesan conferences, aud at the an- 
nual '■ Church Congress," and was a prominent item 
last year at the Pan-Anglican Conference of Bishops. 
In no case has it met with general condemnation, the 
tone being usually one of inconsistent and timid ap- 
proval. The bishops, indeed, paid it the tribute of a 
special committee, whose well-intentioned but ill- 
informed report contained the following exhortation: 

" No more important problema can well occupy llie attention— 
whetLer of clergy or laity — than such as are I'onnectei! with what 
is popularly called Socialism. To study schemes proposed for re- 
dressing the social balance, to welcome the good which may be 
foand in the aims or operatioas of any, and to devise methods, 
whether by legislation or by social comblnationa, or in any other way, 
for a peaceful solution of the problems without violence or iDjustice, 
is one of the noblest pursuits which can eugnge the tbougbts of 
those who strive to follow in the footsteps of Christ." ' 

The memorial of the Guild of St. Matthew to this 
Pan-Anglican Conference, which drew forth the 
above Episcopal blessing, is perhaps the best exposi- 
tion extant of the feeling of the Socialist members of 
the Established Church. After referring to the 
hideous revelations of the recent Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Poor, and the increasing insta- 
bility of the conunercial system, the Memorial pro- 
ceeds to declare the growing conviction that — 

"Our present social aystem — if the words 'social system' can be 
need of that which ia largely the outcome of anarchic competi- 
tion — is cruel and dishonest, and neede drastic reform and radi- 
cal reorganization. The startling cuntrnst between the hovels of 
the poor and the bouses of the rich within the same city, between 



'Report of Pan-Anglican Conference (London, 1SS6, Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
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talbt, say the SocialiaU, secure by far tou ^reat & share of llie 
wealth created by talior. They lake the Rnt an') often the largeat 
.share with an acknowleJye<l tendencj' tr> increase their takings 
a bare Biitisislence ia left to the laborer. The 
^Socialist claim may not he orthotlos economy from the stand-point 
laittei faire. bat it sounds strangely like an echo of 
Pdal's dictum. 'The liiisbandman that laborelh must 
tT)e the^r»( to partake of the fruita.' 'He that plougheth ought 
to plough in hopt, und he that threalieth to thresh in hope ot 
partaking.' And yet it has needed almoat a revolution within 
the laat generation to bring ' hope ' within the life of the' English 
'husbandman.' " 

This remarkable declaration of Christian politics 
concludes as follows : 

"Your niemorialista reBpeclfuIly submit, therefore, that with 
the main contentions of the Socialist, the Christian is not only 
able but bound to agree. M'ith the moral ijueetions herein in- 
volved the theologian is bound to concern himself. The sugges- 
tion of prautii^l remedies belongs rather to the province of the 
politician. All suggested remedies must, of course, be teeted by 
the Christian standard of right and wrong, and no so-called reform 
which robs a man of that which is rightfully his own can be sanc- 
tioned. But the (juestion of the moral basis of property, ' What is 
.rightfully a man's own?' has to l>e boldly faced and answered." 

Few of the Bishops, it need hardly be said, ever 
Tentufe to tackle the question so strongly urged upon 
them, but they do not now dare to condemn it. 
The great majority of the beneficed clergy, especially 
in the rural districts, scarcely yet realize that Social- 
ism is anything more than the "red spectre" dreaded 
of continental bourgeoisie, but those who look out into 
the world are slowly becoming conscious that it is 
not without its import for Anglicanism. The Estab- 
lished Church is, indeed, obviously a socialist insti- 
tution in form, and adherents to the "Establishment" 
are beginning to see that socialist influence is rather 
-tending to weaken the prevailing Radical inclination 
to separate Church and State, than to incense the 
masses against theology. 
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In other denominations the socialist leaven is 
Btrong among the younger ministers, and even the 
leaders are now frequently socialistic in tone and 
Hpirit. Among the Wesleyans, the Reverend Hugh 
price Hughes and the Reverend Mark Guy Pearee 
have made various outspoken declarations on the 
subject, and the -'religious weeklies" devote a large 
and increasing space to the "lahor problem" and the 
evil effects of "landlordism." 

Among other Christian ministers of various de- 
nominations who have written approvingly on Social- 
ism, may be cited the following: Rev. Canon "West- 
cott, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge University ; Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, Warden 
of Olenalmond School ; Rev. John Oakley, D. D., 
Dean of Manchester; Rev. H. C Shuttlewortb, Rev. 
T. Hancock (■■The Banner of Christ in the hands of 
the Socialists:") Rev. Professor Elmslie, Rev. E. D. 
Girdlestone ("Society Classified," "Christian Social- 
iera vs. Present Day Unsocialism;") Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed ("Christianity and Personal Life," etc., also 
author of a remarkable •■ Alphabet of Political Econ- 
omy," etc.): Rev. George Sarson ("Progress and 
Poverty"); Rev. John Glasse, Rev, T. Travers Sher- 
lock, Rev. C. L. Mareon, and many others. 

It ie indeed beginning to be suspected by not a few 
earnest Christians that the future of Christianity in 
Kngland is very largely bound up with Socialism 
and Democracy. Unless Christianity can once more 
become the accepted faith of the masses, its influence 
must inevitably undergo a serious popular decline, 
and it is already certain that the masses will accept 
no anti-socialist faith. The churches are accordingly 
turning timidly towards the rising sun, and the eager 
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reception, by evangelical Christian reforiflers, of Mr. 
Henry George as a notable champion of the faith, is 
significant of the change of tone. English Protest- 
antism, in short, is gradually discarding its individ- 
ualistic quietism and "other worldliness," and is 
coming more and more forward as an active political 
influence towards the creation of -'the Kingdom of 
God on earth." 

"Sion College," the central meeting place of the 
London Anglican clergy, welcomes Mr. Henry George 
to a lecture on his plan of Land Nationalization, and 
even continues the propaganda by lending its rooms 
for courses of lectures on Christian Socialism, at 
which Canon Wescott presides. Verily, even the 
Bishops '-believe and tremble." But however well 
disposed they may be to social reforms, the great 
bulk of the clergy are, it need hardly be said, still 
attached strongly to the existing industrial order, 
and for want of economic knowledge, are usually 
unable to imagine any other, even as an ideal. 
Those who believe that Christian principles involve 
the acceptance of Socialism are still in an insignifi- 
cant minority, but their influence is already apparent 
and is an obviously growing one. 

5. — Socialism at the Universities. 
Oxford and Cambridge have long ceased to occupy 
the position of leaders of advanced thought in any 
department of study, — and in biology and sociology 
in particular — they have followed, rather than led, 
their generation. But as the places of education of 
a large though diminishing majority of the -'classe 
dirigeante," their influences have an immense ulti- 
mate effect upon social administration. It is, there- 
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fore, Qot without significance that considerable 
attention should just now be jiaid to Socialism at 
both of these ancient seats of learning. ' At each 
of them several Fellows and Tutors of Colleges avow 
themselves Socialists, and are members of one or the 
other of the socialist organizations. The teaching of 
history and economics is much influenced by socialist 
tendencies. The subject of Socialism is discussed 
every week, in one aspect or another, at College 
debating societies, and socialist resolutions at the 
"Union " occasionally even command a majority of 
votes. Socialist lectures have lateh- been given in 
several Colleges by permission of the authorities, 
this part of the propaganda being chiefly performed 
by the Fahian Society, which has a standing '• Uni- 
versities Committee." The Guild of St. Matthew, 
a strongly socialistic organization [see page 34], has 
a permanent branch composed of Oxford under- 
graduates. 

At Oxford the influence of T. H. Green and Arnold 
Toynbee' has formed the centre round which has 
grown up a distinctly socialist mode of thought, the 
influence of which is at present hardly checked by 
any formulated resistance The " Toynboe Hall 
Settlement " in Whitechapel (East London], itself a 
marked example of the recent growth of "social 
compunction,*' is a nucleus of real, though somewhat 
sentimental and unpractical, Socialism, fed by a 
constant stream of University graduates, who are 
themselves mostly Socialists of one type or another. 

'See his Tnduilrinl Recolation, notably the lecture i-ntilled "Are 
Radicals SocialislB? " A sympiithetic aEcouDt of Toynbeo's life and 
work ia diven oa Part 1 in the Seventh Series of Jobna Hopkins 
Univernity Studies in Historical and Polilical Science, by Mr. F. (J. 
Monti^^e, M.A., anthor of The Limitt of Inditidual Libert)/. 
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Cambridge is, perhaps, less socialietic than Oxford, 
though more economic. More than one of its Pro- 
fessors confess, however, to belief in the ultimate 
triumph of socialist principles, and the younger 
generation of economic students is largely socialistic 
in spirit. A considerable proportion of the "Exten- 
sion lecturers " supplied to the larger provincial 
towns are Socialists, and there is every sign of the 
movement extending. King's College, indeed, lent 
its lecture-room in the Lent Term, 1889. for the 
delivery of the series of seven lectures on the Basis 
and Idea of Socialism, which are about to be 
published by the Fabian Society, (See page 26). 

Among recent notable publications from the Uni- 
versities may be instanced Professor Karl Pearson's 
(of King's College, Cambridge, and University Col- 
lege, London.) ■'The Ethic of Freethought," a col- 
lection of Socialist Essays (London. 1888: Fisher 
Unwin); •' Darwinism and Politics," by D. G. 
Ritchie, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Oxford (London. Sonnenschein, 1889): "The Moral 
Function of the State " (same author, to be 
obtained from the Guild of St. Matthew, 8 Duke 
street, Adelphi, London), and a translation of 
Schiiffle's -'Quintessence of Socialism." by Bernard 
Bosanquet, M.A.. late Fellow of University College, 
Oxford (London, Sonnenschein), 

It is. however, easy to exaggerate the extent to 
which a vague Socialism has unconsciously obtained 
a hold upon the two older Universities. It must not 
be forgotten that seven out of ten of the younger 
members of both Universities are in the stage of 
belonging merely to the unthinking " Junkerthuni," 
which, in such an inquiry, counts for no more than 
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lliH -' |ti|[M iLiiil Plii)iHt(>rit " whom Heine excluded 
fi'iiMi thi< |)(i|mIiitioi) of Oiittiiigeii. The great bulk 
(if llin liitdilKctiliil life, moreover, is still cynically 
ri'ltlml iiiiil HiiH[ji(;iuii»i of Democracy, aud the Uni- 
ViTBiliy liillueiice iiiukert, on the whole, for Conserva- 
tlHiii. A HI mill tint movement, none the less potent 
limmiiiin liirK«ly unconscious of itself, is, however, 
iilivlitUHly 111 work. 

1l ivuiiiot \n> Kiiid that the English Universities 
liiivr HH yi'l. Iiiid any intUiL^nce on the socialist move- 
ntttnt ttHi'lf. Unlike th» ■■ Kathedar Socialisten " of 
Mvi'timny, th»\v havo Infu affocted by it, but have 
nol tllt>niH«*lvi>H afft'Cteti it. The radical vice of 
rHlvt»r>tity life the divorce of thought from action— 
Uim tottdvd to deprive litany rodent University men, 
of nil i-intficily. for mn»1 tHtUUcal work in national 
llWtlet'H. whilst tht^r stM'iAl and niunieipal surround- 
ma*. fHf r^'iHoviHl fri«« the pn.'ssing industrial 
(trttUVrnw wt the irreai i-iltv«. tend lo hypnotize their 
l»l»d Aiul lo lull even lUo most advaiR-ed of them to 
rt (4«vVd A»'mui>w.vuw in^ vvr nierely spasmodic protest 
AVkiMnl, Ihv .*h*(«.4 ^wxv TUs timidity has especially i 
AlVVK^Vit tKo rntv-i>r«it7- •oonomists. and though 
IhMP *tv VHT«\-'l,v ».v«»li*l in opinion and in conversa- 
tK>«> l^«4r )^uMt»tHs) «i\NYks still retain, in form as 
Kt^i 4kK v» HMUf-r. A ^iWBg impress of the crude 
IVi«lliv*A«*tvMit **>»x-k Uwtv mnanimously profess to 
ini4|>ilMKMv>. -V STwM v^uiifec* iu this respect is, how- 
v^VV«\ v*«W» ^w*.-** tW j*Mig*r Fellows, who are 
j^Mt^fWie v4t %W vxNTt^SMt^ tettii«uce of the old style. 

tV l^tt^■»*«fl5i WwMwMi*. hwitating and unprac 
Vh-'M *»»<».*«.. Ti>»' i m t rtt w M , eierciRing a potent 
♦••s^ *»NN* «W v-«M«¥«i ^t^Kvn of the English ciilti. 
V«A»<A «4t«a»«« A '*'^«v **r«5«ic* of thought is here 
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apparent between England and the United States. 
In England the old a priori Individualism is uni- 
versally abandoned. No Professor ever founds any 
argument, whether in defence of the rights of 
property or otherwise, upon the inherent right of the 
individual to his own physical freedom and to the 
possession of such raw material as he has made his 
own by expending personal effort upon. ■' The first 
step must be to rid our minds of the idea that there 
are any such things in social matters as abstract 
rights" (-'The State in Relation to Labor," ch. 1, 
p. 0, by the late W. Stanley Jevons, Professor of 
Political Economy at University College, London). 
The whole case on both sides is now made to turn 
exclusively on the balance of social advantage, and 
practically no Individualist axiomata media are 
allowed to be taken for granted. The older Indi- 
vidualist arguments are to be found now only in the 
•• Liberty and Property Defence League."' which has 
no philosophic importance, or in the writings of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer' and Mr. Auberon Herbert. It 
would be safe to say that the political influence of 
these latter gentlemen is absolutely imperceptible. 



'An almost excluBively Conservative orgs nidation of landlOTilH 
nn<l CRpitalists formetl to resist tbe prev&iling democratic "attacks" 
upon Ihe " HRhte of property." 

"It must not be overlooked, moreover, that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
bases Ihe whole of his ideal Individualism upon what he considers 
the indispensable basis of complete Ijind Nationalization. (See 
Social Slaliei, paeBim). The editor of the Fertonal Righi» Journal, 
the onlji distinctively Individualiet organ, agrees in this view. 
Such " Individualists " as these And themselves in constant 
oppoeition to liie defenders of "private property" as property. 
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6. — Socialism in Political Economy. 

In no department of thought lias the change been 
more appareut during the present generation than in 
the accepted tenets and general tone of Political 
Economy. For the first two generations of its his- 
tory the Smith-Ricardo economics made, on the 
whole, for Individualism. The prevailing reac- 
tion against the monarchic and oligarchic bureau- 
cracies led the earlier economists of this century 
to lean strongly towards Laissez Faire. and this 
tendency was accentuated by their essentially 
atomistic conception of society, and the shal- 
low optimism which they had caught from Rousseau. 
The industrial revolution, which was all the time 
proceeding, had however the incidental effect of ren- 
dering obselete most of their practical deductions, 
almost before they were formulated, and the obvi- 
ously destructive effects of complete individual free- 
dom of user of the means of production, compelled 
the statesman and the -'practical man" to disre- 
gard the economist's mistaken warnings. Beginning 
in 1802, Factory Act after Factory Act was passed in 
the teeth of stubborn economic resistance, and the 
legislation of England for the last generation has 
been one long record of limitations on private prop- 
erty for the public good.' 

Meanwhile a new conception of the State had 
arisen. From Comte, Darwin and Spencer the 
idea of the social Organism was gradually filtering 
into men's minds, and unconsciously altering all 
their political theories and ideals. It has gradually 



'See Mr. Herbert Spenfer'a unimateii but ieolateil prolest, Man 
I. The Statt. 
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become recognized that a Perfect City was something 
different from any number of good citizens, some- 
tliing to be tried by other tests and weighed in other 
balances. The lesson of Evolution, at first thought 
to be the apotheosis of anarchic individual competi- 
tion, is now recognized to be quite the contrary. We 
have to learn, Professor Huxley tells us,' to substi- 
tute consciously adapted coordination for internecine 
competition, if the Organism which will prove to be 
the " Fittest to Survive," is to be also the best. 
Even the Political Economists are learning this les- 
son, and the fundamental idea of a Social Organism 
paramount over and prior to the individual of each 
generation, is penetrating to their minds and appear- 
ing in their lectures, though it has not even yet 
affected to any great extent their more elaborate 
treatises. 

The progress towards Socialism has, however, been 
strikingly apparent even in economic literature. The 
publication of J, S. Mills' ■' Political Economy," in 
1848, conveniently marks the boundary between the 
old and the new economics. Every edition of Mills' 
book became more and more socialistic in tone, until 
his death revealed to the world in the •■Autobio- 
graphy" (p. 331-2) his emphatic and explicit repu- 
diation of mere political democracy in favor of 
complete Socialism. Since then the progress has 
been rapid. By the definite rejection of the Wages 
Fund Theory, the development and extension of the 
Ricardian Law of Rent,- and the gradual modification 

'JV(nf/«;ifAirVn(Mry, February, 18S8. See also liitchie'fl 2)anf I'nitm 
rind PoUtie; already referred to. 

'See numerotiH xuggestionn on this point throughout Mr. 8idg- 
wick'B Prindplei of Politkai Economy, and the article liy the jires- 
ent writer, "The Bote of Interest and the Laivit of nistribiitloD," 
{.Qwirterl}/ Journal of fffoiioniici January, 18S8.) 
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and subordination of '■ Malthusianisra." the scieutific 
differences between the "orthodox " economists and 
the economic Socialists has now become mainly one 
of terminology and relative stress, with the result 
that one competent economist,' not himself a Social- 
ist, publishes regretfully to the world that all the 
younger men are now Socialists, with many of the 
Professors. 

Professor Henry Sidgwick (Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Cambridge), the most cautious of men, 
even publishes an article with a view to correct the 
world's mistaken impression that Political Economy 
is opposed to Socialism, and shows that, on the 
contrary, the socialist proposals are a plain and 
obvious deduction from accepted economic principles." 
This convergence has been facilitated by the fact 
that English Socialists are by no means blind 
worshippers of Karl Marx. While recognizing his 
valuable services to economic history, and as a 
stirrer of men's minds, a large number of Englisli 
socialist economists reject his special contributions 
to pure economics. His theory of value meets with 
little support in English economic circles, where 
that of Jevons is becoming increasingly dominant. 
Although the leaders of the two largest socialist 
organizations have been strongly influenced by Marx, 
the rank and file of the socialist party do not found 
their socialism on any si)ecial economic theories, but 
upon the patent results of individual ownership, as 
- shown in the large payments for rent and interest. 




'Rev. F. W. Aveling.M.A., Principal of the Independent Col- 
lege, Taunton, in leaflet of August, 1SS8, Sown mith th» SoeiaiUli. 

'" Eeonomii; Socialism" in CoaUmparmy Hetiew, November, 
ISfiO. 
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The great bulk of the unconscious Socialism of the 
English voter and statesman has been based merely 
upon empirical observation, and has certainly not 
been affected by any notion of ■• surplus value." 
The economic influence most potent among the 
Socialist Radicals is still that of John Stuart Mill. 

Recent economic publications betray the dominant 
collectivist influence even where this is not intended. 
What is perhaps the most popular handbook of 
"orthodox" Political Economy, published by one of 
the universities, \a written by an ardent Communist, 
and another recent manual, " for the use of schools," 
is the production of a college professor of economics, 
who is an energetic public advocate of complete Land 
Nationalization. 

It was computed in December, 1887, that out of a 
total of fourteen courses of lectures on economics 
being delivered under the auspices of various public 
bodies in London, eight, and possibly more, were 
l>eing given by professed Socialists. I have been 
told that one of the "University Extension" societies 
lately found some ditficulty in obtaining young 
economist lecturers sufficiently free from what some 
of its older members thought the socialistic taint. 
If it were not for the friendly services of such persons 
aw Mr. Auberon Herbert {who serve the purpose of 
the stakes at the side of the glacier by which we 
note its motion), it would indeed be difficult to 
measure a progress which is so general. 

When the editors of the Encyclopedia Britaunica 
needed for their ninth edition an article setting forth 
the development and position of political economy, 
it was to a Socialistic Positivist that they addressed 
themselves, and the article took the form of a lengthy 
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survey of the steady convergence of all the tendencies 
towards a socialist state. 

•■ We have been suflfering for a century," says one 
"orthodox" Professor, "from an acute outbreak of 
individualism, unchecked by the old restraints, and 
invested with almost a religious sanction by a certain 
soulless school of writers."' EconomistB fully recog- 
nize that this industrial anarchy cannot last. The 
ordinary middle-class citizen, like the average Amer- y 
ican, still believes that "free competition" and indi- ' 
vidual libery represent the perfection of social order, 
but the economic philosopher sees this n'gime melting 
away before his eyes. It is significant that both 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Auberon Herbert, practically 
the only two surviving philosophic adherents of 
complete Laissez Faire, betray in their writings that 
they are not political economists,- and it is a matter 
of common experience that a course of lessons in the 
"law of rent" will usually convert a mere Radical 
into something very like a Socialist. And this 
interest in political economy is increasing. The first 
edition of the English translation of Marx's "Capital" 
(by Dr. E. B. and Eleanor Marx Aveling) was soon 
exhausted, and more popular writings on economics 
now find a ready sale. Works like Qronlund's " Co- 
operative Commonwealth," and Bellamy's "Looking 
Backward," are exercising a potent influence on 
public ideals, and are hut premature popularizations 

■H. S. Foiwell, M. A. (SI. John's College. Camliridge. Professor 
of Political Economy at Univereity Colle^'e, Loniion), p. 349 of 
easa; in The Claims of Labour (Edinburgh, 1886, CooperBtive Print- 
ing Company.) 

'In 18H4 Mr. Spencer w&s still busing his ar^roenta un the old 
"Wages Fund" theory (see, tor instance, Man Mrrai tht Stalt, 
page 23.) 
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of the current economic views as to the future of 
society. 

■■ It is indeed certain," sums up Dr. Ingram, -'that 
iudustrial society will not permanently remain with- 
out a systematic organization. The mere conflict of 
private interests will never produce a well-ordered 
commonwealth of lahor."' 

English Economists formerly looked for escape 
from the present evil state of individualist chaos to 
the progress of voluntary cooperation, John Stuart 
Mill-' hoped that, in some unexplained way, the 
growth of this movement would induce the present 
owners of land and the other indispensable means of 
wealth production voluntarily to cede to the public 
the unearned incomes which this ownership secures 
to them. Even so lately as 1874, it was possible 
for Professor Cairnes to think that help might be 
found (at any rate, by the better paid laborers) by 
means of cooperation in production, and in no other 
way. He then wrote, in words pregnant with 
import to the social reformer; ■' If workmen do not 
rise from dependence upon capital by the path of 
cooperation, then they must remain in dependence 
upon capital ; the margin for the possible improve- 
ment of their lot is confined within narrow barriers 
which cannot be passed, and the problem of their 
elevation is hopeless. As a body, they will not rise 
at all. A few more energetic or more fortunate than 



^Article " Politic&l Economy." in Encyclopfcdia Britanaica, 
Vol. XIX. 1886, p. 362. by J. K, Ingrain, LL.D., Librarian and 
late Professor at Trinity College, Dublin. The article has sinee 
been published, with revisions, as & Uutorg of Political Economy. 

'See Book IV of the Political Economy. 
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the rest will, from time to time, escape, as they do 
now. from the ranks of their fellows to the higher 
walks of industrial life, but the great majority will 
remain substantially where they are. The remunera- 
tion of labor, as such, skilled or unskilled, can never 
rise much above its present level." (J. E. Cairnes, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy at Uuiver- 
sity College, London. "Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy," p. 348, 1874). 

Fifteen years have passed away since these words 
were written, and it must now be apparent, even to 
the most sanguine of individualists, that the chance 
of the great bulk of the laborers ever arising by 
associations for cooperative production has become 
even less hopeful than it ever was, and Dr. J. K. 
Ingram has to tell us that modern economists, such 
as T. E. Cliffe Leslie (late Professor of Political 
Economy at Queen's University, Ireland) and Presi- 
dent F. A. Walker, regard the idea as •■chimerical" 
(Article on "Political Economy,'" in EncyclopEedia 
Britannica, Vol. XIX. p. 382). Even so friendly an 
economist as Mr. Leonard Courtney' agrees in this 
view. Yet this, according to authorities so eminent, 
is the only hope for the laborer under the present 
arrangements of society, or any modification of them 
resting on the private ownership of the means of 
production. 

Cooperation would be a seductive means of escape, 
as enabling the poor to become richer without 
making the rich poorer, and most social reformers 
cannot, even now. refrain from keeping alive linger- 
ing hopes that some means of performing the impos- 

8peeuh &t Toynbee Hall, 24tli January, 1887, p. 34, of Co-opera- 
I, Soeialitm (Manchester: Central Co-ojierative Board). 
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sible may here be found. But a whole generatiou of 
experiment has doue little more than show the 
futility of expecting real help from this quarter. 
Less than one four hundredth part of the industry of 
the country is yet carried on by cooperation. The 
whole range of industrial development seems against 
it. and no ground for hope in cooperation as a com- 
plete answer to the social problem can be gained 
from economic history. It affords a valuable moral 
training, a profitable but somewhat hazardoiifi 
savings hank for small investments, and a temporary 
means of interesting the worker in the industrial 
affairs of his country. But it is merely a survival 
from the days before Joint Stock Companies existed, 
and ordinary joint stock investment is now rapidly 
elbowing it out of the field, and, measured by the 
capital employed, is already a hundred and sixty 
times as great as cooperation. Now, even the most 
enthusiastic believer in the virtues of association 
will hardly expect salvation merely from a regime of 
■'Corporations;'' and this, and not cooperation, is 
clearly the line in which our industrial development 
is rapidly travelling. It will, of course, be some 
time before the more enthusiastic coiiperators realize 
it, or even become aware that modern economic 
science turns regretfully against them; but the rank 
and file are rapidly learning the lesson, and are 
gradually turning towards those principles of Social- 
ism, out of which the present cooperative movement 
sprang.' Its more democratic leaders have never 
ceased to hold them and to regret the general neglect 
of citizenship for mere huckstering and scramble for 

'Holyoakes'//i»torj of Co-eperalion (Lontlon, 1975. Triibner) Vol. I, 
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dividends, into wliich bo much of the noble coopera- 
tive ideal has sunk. 

But even a universal extention of voluntary 
cooperation, productive or distributive, would not 
obviate the tribute of labor to ownership, which 
private property in land and all its modifications 
necessarily involves. 'Cooperation aims at abolish- 
ing, not economic rent, but industrial competition, 
and it has positively no vision of anything beyond 
ownership by cooperative groups, the workers paying 
a fixed instead of an uncertain interest on all their 
land and other -'Capital," This might improve the 
relations between the capitalist and the laborer and 
even put an end to competition between traders, but it 
prefigures no abolition of the tribute from labor to 
ownership, and few English economists would now 
be inclined to dispute with John Stuart Mill that, " as 
Feugueraywell says, 'the deepest root of the evils 
and iniquities which fill the industrial world is not 
competition, but the subjection of labor to capital 
and the enormous share which the possessorn of the 
instruments of indu.ffry are able to tafcc from the 
produce.' "* 

It is essentially this "enormous share" of rent 
and interest, now amounting in the United Kingdom 
to over one-third of the produce,^ to which Socialists 
object, and not. as is supposed by President Walker 
and others, to the high "rent of ability" earned by 
managers and other workers of scarce personal 



It an article on the " Economic LimitHtiona of 
by the present writer in the Co-operaiiee JV«u«, 




'Pointing 

Couperation 

■Taniinry 12, 1889, 

'(J, 8. Mill PoMieal Beonomg, People's E.iition, p. 477.} 
'See the evidence of Mr, LiilTen and other statisticians 
(Fabian Tract, No. 6.) 
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attainments. Much, of course, of the so-called 
"profits'" of modem capitalist industry are uow seen 
to be merely the fruits of speculation aud of the 
unnecessary multiplication of dealers and distribu- 
tors. Much of the BO-calted "rent of ability" is due 
merely to the advantages of social position and the 
possession of an expensive education. Genuine 
"rent of ability" the scarce worker will always be 
able to obtain under any social system, if he insists 
upon it, but English economists would now usually 
agree that the rent and interest could conceivably 
be gradually diverted from individuals to the public 
exchequer by appropriate legislative enactments, 
without dislocation of industry or depriving any 
contemporary worker of the product of his toil. 

The recent development of corporations, rings and 
trusts merely accentuates the industrial situation and 
prepares the way for further public control. Com- 
petition is now admitted to fail as a regulator of 
private greed and to give way before ordered indus- 
trial association.' It is already clear that the 
democracy will not allow this "monarchizing" of 
industry to pass beyond its control, and consequently 
the further progress of Factory legislation, of 
municipal and national industrial administration, and 
the increasing absorption of rent and interest by 
taxation now receives the hesitating support, '' instead 
of encountering the determined resistance, of the 
economic Professors and their students. The well- 
worn platitudes about the universal paramountcy of 



'Bee Profussor Foxwell'ti paper on tbia subject at the Britiah 
Associftlion Bath Meeting (September, 1888), Economic Section. 

"See The SUile in Relalion to f.abar by tlie late W. Stanley Jevons, 
ProfcBsiir of PoliticBl Economy at University College, London (1882). 
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-■self-help," and the almost divine honors paid to 
•' the law of supply and demand," appear now only 
in the leading articles of Conservative newspapers or 
the speeches of politicians or Bishops — that is to 
say, in nearly all the directions which assume to 
guide our public action. The English economist 
himself knows them no more, and (if he is of 
democratic sympathies) finds himself, to his surprise, 
differing from the reasonable socialist agitator only 
in matters of detail and terminology or as to the 
desirable rate of progress and the relative emphasis 
on various points. The usual distinction' is one of 
individual temperament, accompanied by a very 
general ignorance of each other's real position. 
Neither in economic theory nor in political applica- 
tion is there any longer a real divergence of principle 
between them. 

7. — Parliamentary and Minicipal Socialism. 

It is difficult to assign a beginning to English soci- 
alist legislation, even in the modern sense of 
the term. Before the Mediaeval conception of the 
State has passed awaj', the Elizabethan Poor Laws, 
culminating in the great Act of 1601, definitely as- 
serted the right of the very poorest to participate in 
the results of the national industry. During the 
next two centuries socialistic legislation was almost 
confined to this form of coUectivist philanthropy, 
while the commercial development of the country 
was preparing the way for the great industrial revo- 
lution and the triumph of private capitalism. At 
the beginning of the present century the zenith of 
industrial individualism seems to have been reached. 
Political tyranny was at its height but the fullest 
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liberty was left to the owner of land and capital, so 
far, at least, as all the new industries were con- 
cerned, to use them for his utmost personal advant- 
age, however many lives of men, women and child- 
ren were destroyed in the process. The results upon 
the national life were so appalling that practical 
statesmen were compelled to intervene. The first 
Factory Act was passed in 1802,' and others followed 
in 1819 (59 Geo. Ill c. 60), 18215 (6 Geo. IV c. 63) and 
1831 {1 and 2 Wm. IV c. 39). It was however left 
for the gradually developing humanitarian influence, 
led by Tory and aristocratic members, such as Mr. M, 
T. Sadler and Lord Shaftesbury, to make these limita- 
tions upon private property really effective, in the 
teeth of the most embittered opposition from the con- 
temporary Liberals and political economists. 

Since that day the progress has been rapid. Every 
decade has seen a notable stride taken towards gen- 
uine popular government, and every such advance 
has been used by the people to procure the passage 
of further socialist legislation. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, mere middle-class enfran- 
chisement as it was. resulted in lb33 (3 and 4 Wm. 
IV c. 103) in the first really effective factory act, and 
enabled Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury) 
to carry his acts of 1842, 1844 and 1847, each impos- 
ing fresh restrictions on private ownership of the 
means of production. The same reforming impulse 
gave us the Mining Act of 1842 (5 and 6 Vic. c. i>9) 
and by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 cre- 
ated several hundred energetic centres of local social- 
istic development. The same period saw the begin- 

'42 Geo. Ill.,c. 73, Bee thelliMloryof Engliih Faclory Legi»lationhj 
E. von Plener (LondoD, 1873, ChapmaD and Hall.) 
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ning of sanitary legislation, by whioh a further series 
of limitations were imposed on land and capital 
owners for the common weal. During the first 45 
years of the ceutury nearly 400 '-Local Improve- 
ment Acts" were passed, conferring sanitary pow- 
ers upon more than '2{)0 local authorities'. 

In 1847 and 1848, these scattered legislative pow- 
ers were gathered up into important codes, finally 
consolidated in the '-Public Health Act" of 187fi. 
This legislation is wholly socialist in character. 
Innumerable restrictions upon the free use of private 
property are imposed, and the rights of ownership 
are thereby in the public interest considerably cur- 
tailed. The value of the inferior kinds of house 
property is frequently much diminished by the en- 
forcement of these provisions. The community, by 
its local political organizations, has assumed the col- 
lective administration of innumerable social services 
and levies, mainly to the advantage of the poorer 
classes, a series of "rates," or assessments upon 
real property, which now absorb a large percentage 
of its annual rental. This class of socialist legisla- 
tion is constantly increasing. 

It is not only in matters of sanitation that this 
'- municipal socialism " is progressing. Nearly half 
the gas consumers of the Kingdom already consume 
gas made by themselves as citizens collectively, in 
168 different localities*, as many as 14 local authori- 
ties obtained power to borrow money to engage in 
the gas industry in a single year''. Water supply 
is rapidly coming to be universally a matter of public 



'Clifford. Ilutory of PrizaU Bill LegMttSon, Vol. 11., p. 300. 

'Board of Trade Return, 1889. 

'Report of Local Government Board for 188ft-7, C-5526. 
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provision, no fewer thau 71 separate governing bodies 
obtaining loans for this purpose in the year 18S5-0 
alone'. The prevailing tendency is for the muni- 
cipalities to absorb also the tramway (horse-cars) 
industry, 31 localities already owning their own 
lines, comprising a quarter of the total mileage in 
the Kingdom'. Eight of these authorities lease their / I 
lines, but the others do not shrink from this public 
organization of labor and successfully administer 
their own property. Several of them even hire lines 
from neighboring owners and work them on lease. 
The franchises of the Loudon Tramway Companies 
expire in a few years, and there is already a strong 
feeling in favor of the lines being worked directly 
by the County Council as the only practicable means 
of securing shorter hours and proper treatment for 
the employes. 

Besides the numerous acts regulating factories and 
workshops, and similar legislation dealing with mines, 
printworks, fishcuring establishments, bakehouses, 
alkali works and many other industries, there are 
now extensive codes regulating merchant shipping 
and seamen, gasworks, railways, tramways, thea- 
tres, public houses, and in fact nearly every large 
trade. 

Nor is there any sign of a slackening in this pro- 
gress. The "Shop Hours Regulation Act" of 1887 
limited the hours during which any shop employing 
"young persons" may be kept open : and it is already 
apparent that a formidable agitation will soon com- 
pel the explicit restriction of the working day for 
adults. The Political Economists will offer no oppo- 
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sition as to principle. "I see nothing," said Pro- 
fessor Jevons already in 1882, referring to the pro- 
posal for an -■ Eight Hours Bill." --to forbid the State 
interfering in the matter if it could be clearly shown 
that the existing customs are injurious to health, and 
that there is no other probable remedy. Neither 
principle, experience nor precedent, in other cases of 
l^islatiou, prevents us from contemplating the idea 
of Slate interference in such circumstances."' 

Ptiblic education vrill not appear a socialist 
meaHur^' in ilu- I'uited States, where the ample 
r»'*our\'e8 of the r»>serv»'d public lands prevent its 
«<tt(tvutiMlly wlltH'tivist character from being recog- 
i\1iwh). In Kngland. howeTer. the rapid progress 
towanlti frtH* goveruiaeut $>,'h\x>ls is rightly cited as a 
Ittarked hi»tauoe of s^x-ialist i»rogre!ss. The incre«sing 
Hlwor)tUou of the iiuxxntf^ v>f the <-\'«nparativeIy rich, 
hi |mtYldt> for the tHlm-alivUi of ihetr ^KHirer hivthrvn, 
ittttki^ \\* it\H'ialittt character disagreeably obtrusive 
to \\w *s*pU«li«t iMi well as to the private school 
)tht|ti^li>Uir. The w\'ve«»e«i towaitl,-; the iMiblic pro- 
vtuhuk (>( utvMU in th<;< M^hv^tU v>f poor distm-ts is a 
itlUt HttoitHvr l4wlitu«vw\- to the growth of tbe 
>*tMt)hu^Mvi>" *xA.<M- Mtu^v huudrv<U of thousaikis 
tif KvhUiUmu* vmt v^r«ti uw>al» an alry>«dv sun>l*«d to 
t^hjV (ttittvtn^^ Kv \Mrti«uUv«l ch«<nt«hK> efforts with the 
Vi^'^wr^U^^tt ivf 1ht« Kch\K<4 wmh^^ritieis. Th« LamkIob 
Ml>hvw»( mmvd t*»* «Uv*>A> be^ttu to discuss the 
tt(H'4«»vUs\ V^K (sU\<U^t lt«^^^' (^-ivale ct^llective agenctea 
H(tl(t'l \\\W\\ \\\\<\W \'<.U»»lvd *ud supervision. 'Q^ 
t(W» \\W<^\ tt vK\ " W W iM\'\ided by the School 
\K\^\\s\ {\*v\i^ \y\\\ \^f Ou* V*»»* «P^« property. wa» in 
\\W \\\\'^\'V\\\\\\W \y\ W^* H <v»W St'> w»<a Board candidates 
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last year; and Mrs. Besant, the leading socialist 
advocate of this measure, was triumphantly returned 
at the head of the poll in East London. 

The necessity of providing public work for the 
•■unemployed," now a chronic winter feature of our 
great cities, is becoming daily more generally 
recognized. The ' government has already been 
forced to issue circulars to all local authorities urging 
them to set on foot extra works for the sake of 
offering employment at low wages to those demand- 
ing it. This is now done each winter, to a small 
extent, in many localities, and there is now a demand 
for the permanent public organization of the labor 
of all the recipients of Poor Law relief. Plans 
suggested by the Rev. Herbert Mills and others, 
based on the Industrial Colonies of Holland and 
Germany, are about to be tried, as it is now univer- 
sally admitted that only by such coUectivist meas- 
ures can the evils be dealt with. 

The "Housing of the Poor" in England's great 
cities is another problem already beginning tn be 
solved on essentially socialist lines. Over six mill- 
ion dollars have already been spent by Loudon local 
authorities in subsidizing the building of cheap 
artisans' dwellings, and it is now strongly urged 
that the London County Council should take up the 
work with greatly increased energy, Jhe city of 
Qlascow has, indeed, gone much further, the munici- 
pality (which already provides gas, water, markets, 
baths, washhouses, slaughterhouses, parks, botanic 
gardens, art galleries, museums, libraries, tramways, 
•■houses of refuge,*' and industrial and other schools) 
having demolished vast areas of "slum" property, 
and itself built large blocks of dwellings for the poor. 
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let at '* moderate ' ' rents. The municipality also 
maintains a number of "common lodging houses" 
with most successful results.' 

This "Municipal Socialism" is being rapidly imi- 
tated by other local authorities with the effect of 
absorbing in -'rates" a constantly increasing share 
of the rental of the country. Our progressive 
■■ munictpalizatiou of rent," by increase of local 
rates, is clearly only an unconscious form of gradual 
Land Nationalization. Many students, however, 
still have the idea that Socialism implies a rigidly 
centralized national administration of all the details 
of life. This is an entire misapprehension of the 
Socialist position. Such a society would be as 
abhorrent to Mr. William Morris as to Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. Socialists have, in fact, as yet contributed 
nothing to the difficult problem of political science 
as to the proper line of division between the functions 
of the central government and those of local authori- 
ties. All that can be said is, that in England 
Socialists and Individualists alike will more probably 
desire to make the regulation and taxation of private 
industry matters of centralization, whilst actual 
public administration will probably be municipal. 
Factory Acts- and the Land tax will be national, but 
(^ gasworks and tramways local. 

Subject to this distinction, hardly anyone now 
objects to the extension of local government activity. 
The innumerable multiplicity of services now per- 
formed by the local governing authorities makes it 
indeed impossible to record them all and causes the 



'Report at City of Glasgow Improvement Trust, 1888. 
"See the Eiptrimenlunt trueii r^cordeii by Jevons {7'he Slate ii 
Hehlion to Lalior. ch. III., p. aO.t 
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English Government, in its various ramifications, to 
be by far the largest direct employer of labor in the 
country. 

Besides our international relations and the army, 
navy, police and' the courts of justice, the commu- 
nity now carries on for itself, in some part or another 
of these islands, the post-office, telegraphs, carriage 
of small commodities, coinage surveys, the regula- 
tion of the currency and note issue, the provision of 
weights and measures, the making, sweeping, light- 
ing and repairing of the streets, roads and bridges, 
life insurance, the grant of annuities, ship-building, 
stock broking, banking, farming and money lending. 
It provides for many thousands of us from birth to 
burial, midwifery, nursery, education, board and 
lodging, vaccination, medical attendance, medicine, 
public worship, amusements and burial. It furnishes 
and maintains its own museums, parks, botanic 
gardens, art galleries, libraries, concert halls, roads, 
streets, bridges, markets, fire engines, light-houses, 
pilots, ferries, surf boats, steamtugs, Ijfeboats, 
slaughter-houses, cemeteries, public baths, wash 
houses, pounds, harbors, piers, wharves, hospitals, 
dispensaries, gas works, water works, tramways, 
telegraph cables, allotments, cow meadows, artisans' 
dwellings, common lodging houses, schools, churches, 
and reading rooms. It carries on and publishes its 
own researches in geology, meteorology, statistics, 
zoology, geography, and even theology. In our 
colonies the English Government further allows and 
encourages the communities to provide for them- 
selves railways, canals, pawnbroking, theatres, 
foresty, cinchona farms, irrigation, leper villages, 
casinos, bathing establishments, and immigration; 
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and to deal in ballast, guano, quinine, opium, salt, 
and what not.' Every one of these functions, 
including even the army, navy, police and courts of 
justice, was at one time left to private enterprise, 
and was a source of legitimate iudividual investment 
of capital. Step by step the community has absorbed 
them, wholly or partially, and the area of private 
exploitation has been lessened. Parallel with this 
progressive nationalization or municipalization of 
industry, there has gone on, outside, the elimination 
of the purely personal element in husiness manage- 
meut. The older economists doubted whether any- 
thing but banking and insurance could be carried on 
by joint stock enterprise: now every conceivable 
industry down to baking and milk-selling is success- 
fully managed by the salaried officers of large 
corporations of idle shareholders. More than one- 
third of the whole business of England, measured by 
the capital employed, is now done by joint stock 
companies.- whose shareholders could be expropriated 
by the community with little more dislocation of 
industry than is caused by the daily purchase of 
shares on the Stock Exchange. 

Besides all its direct supersession of private enter- 
prise, the State now registers, inspects and controls 
nearly all the industrial functions which it has not 
yet absorbed. In addition to births, marriages, 
death, and electors, the State registers all solicitors, 
barristers, notaries, brokers, newspaper proprietors, 
playing-card makers, brewers, bankers, seamen, 
captains, mates, doctors, cabmen, hawkers, pawn 



'See the Colonial Offiee Litl ILoadon, annually, HAirison.) 
-See Mr. GiSen's, statistics, brought up to date in FaeU for 
SoeiaU*U (Fabian Tract No. 5.) 
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brokers, tobacconists, distillers, plate dealers, game 
dealers, all insurance companies, friendly societies, 
endowed schools and charities, limited companies, 
lands, houses, deeds, bills of sale, compositions, 
ships, arms, dogs, cats, omnibuses, books, plays, 
pamphlets, newspapers, raw cotton, trade marks, 
and patents ; lodging houses, public houses, refresh- 
ment houses, theatres, music halls, places of wor- 
ship, elementary schools, and dancing rooms. 

Nor is the registration a mere form. Moat of the 
foregoing are also inspected and criticized, as well 
as all railways, tramways, ships, mines, factories, 
'■anal boats, public conveyances, fisheries, slaughter 
bouses, dairies, milk shops, bakeries, baby farms, 
gas meters, schools of anatomy, vivisection labora- 
tories, explosive works, Scotch herrings and commou 
lodging houses. 

The inspection is often detailed and exhaustive. It 
may be said moreover, once for all, the laws of this 
Idnd are much more rigidly enforced and generally 
obeyed in England than in the United States. The 
State in most of the larger industrial operations pres- 
cribes the age of the worker, the hours of work, the 
amount of air, light, cubic space, heat, lavatory 
accommodation, holidays, and meal times; where, 
when, and how wages shall be paid ; how machinery, 
staircases, lift-holes, mines, and quarries are to be 
fenced and guarded : how and when the plant shall be 
cleaned, repaired, and worked. Even the kind of 
package in which some articles shall be sold is duly 
prescribed, so that the individual capitalist shall 
take no advantage of his position. On every side 
he is being registered, inspected, controlled, and 
eventually superseded by the community, and is com- 
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|i(illiii| III tlu* muaiitimv to cede for public purposes 
iiri ovtir Irii'rtiiiHiiiK siiare of his rent and interest. 

II, will In- ol>JBctc-(] by many persons that this is 
(!■'(' w)i(it Uiiiy uii(l«rBtand liy Socialism. There are 
i|hiiIiI1<"*« "''"' '*"'■>" ^'i" might be compelled to admit 
IIihI I'Ii",V lrii»K''i'^i' <''>'tt' Bocialisls wanted to bring 
nlitilll. II MUMtfiiiiHii'y cotiHict in the streets, and then 
(III' Hi'«l' ''tty ^" ■'■"■■I"'' l^" delicately nurtured people 
III wiii'lt III i> ()>i>«l ■i^t'' (*f wages, iu the government 
fnii|iirli'". 'ri''"' liowi'vor, is merely part of the ol»sti- 
imfw ■lll'viviti nf tliu ■• Utopian" conception of Social- 
IfMI Mh't'W'ly l'"f"i''''"' t"' Whether we so describe 
|<tii<in "' ""''' '■I""*" f""l'"''"" "^ modern English society 
iiHt ii||llMnM«ll,V " I'tilloclivist " in character, and are 
HfM'tly I't'dHltl'.V I" "'" I'l'lividualist principles lately 
(|t(IMl<IHt<l' I" ilii'i'tfl''- ^^^- Hurbert Spencer quite 
miilintlt' (I'tfiiiiU 111" wli.'li' course of legislation dur- 
[jlj, 11, n i,||ifltiMl Hnui'i'titliiu m Huliversive of that un- 
fdlMHtlik'*' iMtll *'''*"*' Ul'i'ity wliich forms his ideal 
Iff HHI'IhI |iHl*'t ' "'' "'"*' f'"'''^''"*' '''* inevitable issue. 
kTIiii ilMiOt'l^")'* >>< >*''»' '"l^i'^ changes made by Act 
III I'HlliHtMt'llt' \\\\M»\ Willi numi>ro\i8 others presently 
^H 111* Mlltllt'. WHI l',V tiu.l I..V Im- all merged in State 
HuHlHltllt «WHlli'Wti<l III the viwt wave which they 
\m\\ null' '" ""'*' '"»'"'"'" "'* *" "idei-^d certain," 
|||(< lililHlHtl tHiuiiumUl" iirtw agrep, ■■ that industrial 
flUHll'u »*'" ""'' l'"i">**"''"*'y rynmin without a syste- 
IHHHI' tUtC'I'l*"''""' "'" """'" ''"""''^'' "f private 
lll|('f|ilN «*"' ""*"'' I"'"''""*' " woll-onlered common- 

I till HUt'tm"t'lt'»" tti'i'i*l'timci» I'f Ihid progressive So- 
HHU'IIM I" •* tiHikluiI tniitiinniiy tti the change which 
l(.| It «fltnti'mti'H. It". WllUiiiii«ANorttiile.> 
(liilli itll ' 1VMH«»I liwiiiomj" 111 Kncyoloi«i>cllQ RrllnnnirB, 
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has come over the country of Godwin, Malthus and 
James Mill. The "practical man," oblivious or con- 
temptuous of any theory of the Social Organism or 
general principles of social organization, has been 
forced by the necessities of the time, into an ever 
deepening collectivist channel. Socialism, of course, 
he still rejects and despises. The Individualist City 
Councillor will walk along the municipal pavement, 
lit by municipal gas and cleansed by municipal 
brooms with municipal water, and seeing by the mu- 
nicipal clock in the municipal market, that he is too 
early to meet his children coming from the municipal 
school hard by the county lunatic asylum and muni- 
cipal hospital, will use the national telegraph system 
to tell them not to walk through the municipal park 
but to come by the municipal tramway, to meet him 
in the municipal reading room, by the municipal art 
gallery, museum and library, where he intends to 
consult some of the national publications in order to 
prepare his next speech in the municipal town-hall, 
in favor of the nationalization of canals and the in- 
crease of the government control over the railway 
system. " Socialism, sir," he will say, "don't waste 
the time of a practical man by your fantastic absur- 
dities. Self-help, sir, individual self-help, that's 
what's made our city what it is." 

8, — Socialism Is Politics. 
The difference between English and American poli- 
tics is hardly to be understood save by lengthy per- 
sonal experience, but it may be suggested that Eng- 
lish statesmen are much more disposed than Ameri- 
can to carry into actual legislative effect the propo- 
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sals pressed upon them from below. Political plat- 
forms tend to be constructed, not so much out of 
abstract statements of rights and principles, as out 
of lists of new laws to be passed by the successful 
party. The English Constitution is admittedly deemed 
in need of perpetual legislative tinkering, and every 
Englishman, not excluding the most conservative, 
has his own pet list of necessary reforms. In the 
United States the popular cry seems to he mainly for 
good administration ; in England it is undoubtedly 
for new laws. '-Measures, not men," is still the 
English voter's motto. 

This striking difference, in itself not without sig- 
nificance, leads to important consequences when pub- 
lic feeling is pressing in any political direction. The 
gradual "socialising" of politics, out of which the 
parliamentary and municipal socialism has sprung, 
is rendered possible by the fluidity of the English 
Constitution. -'It may be fearlessly said that no 
social transformation would be too great to be com- 
mended and attempted if only it could be clearly 
shown to lead to the greater happiness of the com- 
munity. No scheme of Bellers, or Baboeuf, or 
Robert Owen could he resisted, if only their advo- 
cates could adduce scientific evidence of their practi- 
cability and good tendency. No laws, no customs, 
no rights of property are so sacred that they may not 
be made away with, if it can be clearly shown that 
they stand in the way of the greatest happiness. 
Saluspopuli suprevia lex.'"' 



'Jevons' The SlaU in Rtlation U> lAbor (1882), cb. I., ii. 12. It ie 
iateresting to compare with this delilierate statement of the Eng- 
lish Economist the opinion of ProteflBor W. G. Sumner (Yale), " It 
is not to be admitted for a moment that liberty is a means to Bocifl.1 
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Statesmen have, as we have seen, not been back- 
ward in availing themselves of this philosophic per- 
mission to improve the condition of society by na- 
tional or municipal action. Nor do they meet with 
resistance from their trained staff of permanent offi- 
cials. The Eoglish Civil Service is generally ■■ col- 
lectivist " in its influence, even where not democratic, 
but nearly every government office now contains a 
number of advanced Socialists, The present condi- 
tion of English politics make» it apparent that the 
progress in the future will be even greater than in 
the past. The near approach to genuine '- manhood 
suffrage'' has already compelled both great partien 
to profess their intention of passing further remedial 
legislation, and, whilst they still weakly repudiate 
Socialism, almost every proposal bears the socialist 
stamp'. 

The Conservative party, now in power through 
the alliance of the "Liberal Unionists," can admit- 
tedly only retain office on condition of passing 
measures acceptable to the urban democracy. The 
old rural Tory element, with tendencies toward a pro- 
tective tariff, and a feudal extension of the Poor I^aw. 
is becoming more and more subordinated to the so- 
called "Tory Democracy," whose members appeal 
to the city artisans by promising socialistic legislation 
against their employers. The almost revolutionary 
extension of local self-government conceded by the 
Conservative Government in IH88, will undouMedly 



ends, and ihat it may be im pai red for major eonaiileralioiu It 

is not at all the fauction of the BUktn to make men hai>py." I What 
8»eial Claatt one to Eaeh nthtr |ip, 34'5.j 

'See "Socialism in Engliah Politica." by William Clart*. M. A., 
PUUU^ Sfienet Quarlertg, I>eccmber, 1SAA. 
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be used for a further extension of " Muoicipal So- 
cialism." The urban Conservatives feel compelled 
to promise additional remedies for the poverty of our 
great cities, and talk of state-assisted emigration, 
the exclusion of foreign labor and the possibility of 
compulsory state insurance of all wage-earners. All 
these, be it noted, however ill-considered, are essen- 
tially '■ collectivist "' proposals, opposed to every prin- 
ciple of Individualism. Meanwhile the leaders in 
Parliament are forced to act. 

The -'Allotments Act" of 1886 enabled local 
authorities to acquire land compulsorily in order to 
let it to small cultivators, and marks the beginning 
of " land municipalization," Extensions of the 
Factory Acts, Truck Acts, Sanitary Acts, and 
especially Artisans' Dwellings Acts, are only other 
inatances of the Conservative tendency towards 
Socialism, prematurely predicted by their great 
leader fifty years ago.' 

But the Conservative Party, essentially the party 
of wealth and privilege, is naturally less advanced 
than its rival. The Liberal Party has now definitely 
discarded the Individualist Laissez Fairs, upon 
which, as a middle class organization, it was so 
largely founded, and, with every approach towards 
democracy, becomes more markedly socialist in 
character. Ireland has already led so ■■Conserva- 
tive " a statesman as Mr. Gladstone to deal successive 
blows at '* landlordism," from the effect of which all 
private property in land and rent now totters. The 
Liberal Party is fully committed to free schools, 
special taxation of urban land values and large 
schemes of "Housing the Poor." 
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The London Liberal and Radical Union, the official 
party organization in the metropolis, with the Right 
Honorable John Morley. M. P.. for president, has 
lately expressly promoted a measure to enable the 
London County Council to build unlimited artisans' 
dwellings, to be let at moderate rents, and to be paid 
for by a special tax. unrestricted in amount, to be 
levied on London landlords only.' No more extreme 
'■socialistic" proposal could possibly be made, short 
of complete communism itself, 

This, however, is merely the proposal of the 
■'official Liberal" party. The Radical wing, every 
day increasing in relative influence, demands meas- 
ures much more general in their socialistic tendency. 

One of the most significant changes is the attitude 
of the London workingmen's clubs. These two 
hundred or more spontaneous democratic organiza- 
tions of the metropolitan artisans constitute the 
most important part of the fighting strength of 
London Liberalism, and directly control at least 
one-fifth of its votes. Ten years ago their prevailing 
tone was a somewhat barsb, secular Radicalism, 
seeking extreme reforms in political machinery, but 
leaving social problems entirely to individual effort 
and an exaggerated faith in trades unionism. Now 
these organizations are pulling the party in quite the 
other direction. Merely political reforms are becom- 
ing daily more subordinated to attempts to deal with 
social problems. The prevailing note of the clubs is 
now a progressive collectivism. The nationalization 
of the land hardly meets with dissent, and free 
schools (secondary as well as primary), the special 
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taxation of urban land values, a steeply graduated 
income tax, and the widest possible extension of 
municipal adminititration are unanimously demanded. 
London Radicalism is rapidly merging its harsh 
atheistic Individualism in a broad humanitarian 
Collectivism. Socialist lecturers are in incessant 
demand, and the Liberal party managers have 
avowedly come to the conclusion that London needs 
a specially socialist platform. The '-Star," the chief 
organ in the press of this Socialist Radicalism, con- 
stantly presses for a complete programme of social 
reconstruction, and the "abolition of undeserved 
poverty." The late School Board and County Council 
elections in London, as well as the recent Parliamen- 
tary "bye elections," were '-run'' on this policy, 
with a success which makes it certain that the next 
Parliamentary election, though obscured by the Home 
Rule issue, will follow on much the same lines, The 
following "programme for London," extracted from 
the "Star," 8th of August. 18SS. will serve not only 
as a graphic example of what English Radicalism 
has now come to mean, but also, significantly enough, 
as a concrete statement of all the proximate demands 
of the English Socialist Party, 

Rkvibion of Taxation, 

Objtet. — tk)iDplel« shifting of biinleu from tlje norkers, •^f what- 
ever grade, to the reciplenie of rent and iiiter^Ht. with a view to the 
ultimate and gradual extinctioD of the latter class. 

]t«aru. — Abolition of all caetoina aiid excise daties, except ttaoie 
on spirits. 2, Increase of income tux, differentiatiDK in favor of 
earned as againyi unearned incomee, and graduating cumulatively 
by ityslem of aucceseive levels of abatement 3. Equalization and 
increiuie of death duties and the use of the proceeds as capital, not 
income. 4. Shifting of local rates and house duty from occupier to 
owner, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 5. Compul- 
sory redeiDption of existing land tax'and relnipoaition on all ^ound 




values. 6. Abolition of feea on licenses for 
'. A)>olition of iKilicc court fees. 

K: 

Objett, — To raise, universally, the Btanilatd of comfort l>y obtain- 
ing the general recoeiiitioD of il minimnm wage and a maximum 
working day. 

Mtaiu — \. Eiteiision of tlie general provisions of tlie Factory and 
Workshops Acts lor the Mines Regulation Acts, as the case may bei 
to all employers of labor. 2. Compulsory registration of all employ- 
ers of more than tbree(?) workers. 3. Largely increased number 
of Inspectors, and these to include women, and to be mainly ctiosen 
from the wage-earning class. 4. Immediate reduction of n 
hours to eight per day in all government and municipal employ- 
ment, in all mines, and in all licensed monopolies, such as rail- 
ways, tramways, gas-works, waterworks, docks, harbors, etc., and 
in any trade in which a majority of the workers desire it. 5. The 
compulsory insertion of clauses in all contracts for government or 
manicipal supplies, providing that (a) there shall be no sub-con- 
tracting ; (ftithat no worker shall be employed more than eight 
hours per day, and (f) that no wages less than a prescribed mini- 
mum shall be paid. 

Eni' 

0&j«(.— To enable all, even the poorest, children to obtain not 
merely some, but the best education they are capable of. 

ittani.—\. The immediate abolition of all fees in public elemen- 
tary schools, i)oard or voluntary, with a corresponding increase in 
the government grant. 2. Creation of a Minister for Education, 
with control over the whole educational system, from the elemen- 
tary school to the University, sod over all educational endowments. 

3. Provision of publii- technical and secondary schools wherever 
needed, and creation of abundant public secondary scholarsbiiis. 

4. Continuation, in all cases, of elementary education at evening 
schools. 5. Begistration and inspection of all private educational 
eijtablisbmeute. 

Reoruakikat 

Object. — To provide 
the sick, and those destitute thrc 
ment, without relaxing the 
bodied idleness. 

IfMnt.—l. The separation of the relief of the aged and the 
Bick, from the workhouse system, by a universal system of ageil 
pensions and public infirmaries. 2. The industtiul orgauiKation 
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rously and without stigma for the aged, 
luph temporary want of employ- 
'' against the endowment of able- 
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ExTxsMos or Mr3ncir.u. Avnini. 

A^Mt.— The gradnal fmbOe wgipinlioB of labor ftx all pahlic 

parpova, and ite rimiittiioii of (li« prirste capteltat and mid- 

J&jiML — 1. Tbe pmnnon of increaaed EaciUtiea few the acgnUt- 
tMm of taad, tbe doAmeHoa witfaoat wpenaalion of ell dT^lin^ 
fOQod onfit for habiuUon, ajnd tb« ptmiatM of aniaa&s, dN-^llings 
by tbe moiudpality. i. Tbe lacUitalion of «T«rT Fxteosion of 
Bnmtcip*! adminiativtioB, tn laadtra and all atbcr towii», of pu, 
water, markets, ti'ainway^ hoopHalB, cemeteries, parks, mnseants. 
art gaUenes, Iibtariee, readins-roo»«, schools, docks, harbors, riv- 
era. eic 3. Tbe provision of aboarlaul faciUtin for the acqnsttinn 
of land bj local mral aathoriltee, for allotmeiita, cotumoia paslntes, 
pablic halls, readiog roonif , etc. 

AiTBSoiU-XT or PouTiiAL Machixsbv. 

Objtet. — To obtain the moet uccnrBte repreeeulation and expres- 
sion of tbe desires of the majority ol the people at everr moment. 

MeaTit. — 1. Reform of registration so as to eive a vote, both par- 
liamentary and manicipal, to every aJult. 2. Abolition of any 
period of reaidence ae a qoalification for r^istration. 3. Bi-an- 
nual registration hj special public officer. 4. Payment of election 
expenses, includiD); postage of election addresses and polling cards. 
a. Pajment of all public representatives, pari lame ntarjr, county or 
municipal. 6. r>econ<l ballot. 7. Al>o1ition or painteas extinction 
of Iloo&e of Lords. 

This is the kind of programme to which a genera- 
tion of trades unionism and political enfranchisement 
has brought the English artisan since the crude 
political reforms advocated by the Chartists. Like 
John Stuart Mill, though less explicitly, he has 
abandoned mere political democracy for an almost 
complete socialism. 

It need hardly be said that no such programme of 
legislation can be carried out in a single session. 
It is probable, indeed, that for much of it the rest of 
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England is not yet sufficiently prepared. The ten- 
dency is, however, strong in that direction, and the 
■■political momentum which, instead of diminishing 
or remaining constant, increases,'"' will inevitably 
carry us rapidly forward. The individual appropria- 
tion of rent and interest is becoming more and more 
discredited among the mass of the population who 
are practically unable to share in this income; and 
they are quickly coming to demand that social 
arrangements shall be deliberately based on what 
are essentially socialist principles. The Christian is 
every day inclining to the feeling that his faith 
requires him to support the same demand; the 
Political Economist has ceased to resist, counselling 
merely circumspection and moderation; the practical 
reformer is driven by the impossibility of otherwise 
adequately dealing with social evils into the same 
direction, and the statesman sees more and more 
clearly that this is the outcome of urban Democracy 
in advanced industrial communities, with their exces- 
sive development of city life. The industrial evolu- 
tion, as usual, precedes and accompanies the political, 
and all social tendencies point to the same end. 
What the exact form and machinery may be. it is, of 
course, impossible to predict, but no student of Eng- 
lish thought and politics can doubt that England is 
destined to become constantly more and more "col- 
lectivist" as it advances in industrial complexity, in 
realized wealth, and in political democracy. The 
Individualism of the past is buried, and the inmie- 
diate future is unmistakably with a progressive 
Socialism, the full extent of which no man can "^ 
yet see. 

'Hetben Spencer, Man t«-«« the State, p. 23. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The recommendations of the Governors of Massa- 
cbusettB and Pennsylvania to the legislatures of 
their states this winter to revise the road laws, 
and the presentation of bills for that purpose to 
the legislatures of New Jersey and other states 
seem to show that the subject of this monograph 
is becoming one of general legislative interest. In 
consequence, it has been thought advisable to insert 
some matter that would not be needed in a strictly 
scientific discussion of the question, especially the 
rather extended notice of the laws of other countries, 
even though this should lead at times to partial repeti- 
tion. A tabular digest of important parts of the laws 
of the United States seemed also, for this reason, 
necessary ; but it was impossible for me to obtain 
access to a library complete enough to enable me to 
prepare it. It has, therefore, been prepared, under 
topics of my suggestion, by Mr. Robert Weil, Ph. D., 
late Fellow in the School of Political Science of 
Columbia College, to whom, for his very careful 
work, I am much indebted. 
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Economic and Social Significance of Roads. 

Although in all stages of the world's history the 
importance of good roads has been recognized by 
civilized peoples, so much so, in fact, that it is a 
common saying that the character of a nation's roads 
is a good test of its civilization, it nevertheless holds 
true that in most of the highly civilized countries — 
and in our own most of all — there still remains much 
to be done to secure good common roads, Americans, 
who spend much more of their time in riding over 
country roads than do the inhabitants of Europe, are 
inclined to speak with unbounded admiration of the 
magnificent roads of England, Germany, and espe- 
cially France. It is, however, only since the 
beginning of this century that those countries have 
done much toward securing good roads, and their 
network of roads is yet by no means complete, A 
glance at the proceedings of the Prussian Landtag 
shows that many new roads are continually being 
made, while the publicists deplore the lack of any 
comprehensive system of roads, or of legislative 
enactments which will make them to secure such a 
system.' If, good as their roads are, they still need 



'Von Bonne: Staatireeht der PrtiutiUhtn. Monarrhit, II. 2, 337. 
"Der Erlasa einer aU(;emeinen Wege-ordnUDgiatalBeiadnngendes 
Bediirfniaa anerkannt, und winl eeit dem Jahre 1S20 vorbereitet ; 
es ist aber b'lB jet/t'eine solche nicbt xu SUnde gekoi 
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an improved system, how much more do we need 
one ! 

The principal reason for this comparative neglect 
of the common roads in nearly all countries is. of 
course, to be found in the astonishing growth of the 
railway systems, and, since the invention of the 
steamboat, of commerce by water. These have ren- 
dered unnecessary long roads such as the ancient 
Aztecs and Romans found it wise to build for com- 
mercial and military purposes. Then, too, though the 
railroads have not really lessened the importance of 
the wagon road, they seem to have done so: and they 
certainly have overshadowed it in political import- 
ance, so that legislators, naturally, have passed it by. 

That the economists also, attracted by the more 
interesting political subject, have neglected the com- 
mon roads,' must be my excuse for devoting a few 
paragraphs to their economic significance, especially 
with reference to the United States, though the facts 
are patent to every one. 

Governor A.mes, of Massachusetts, in his late mes- 
sage to the Legislature, (1889) calls attention to the 
fact that while we are "dependent upon steam rail- 
roads for the carrying of passengers and freight, yet 
•g , aU such passengers and freight have to pass over the 



'Sax : VtrkehrmtitUl, vol. I, p. 20. " Die Literatur der Kational- 
okonomie bat dieaen Punkt /iemlich vernachliiseigt," Lorenz von 
ijtein: Saridbuth der VerviallvngaUhre, p. 361. "Die Litcratar 
iiber das Communicationsweeen iat in deren einselnen Theilen, 
theils aehr reicL (besiindcrs Eisenbabnen), tbeils aebr anii (\Vege- 
weaen)." I do not know of any writer, excepting Pax, tliat baa 
treated the subject with any degree of (ultnesa. Of coiiree, the 
works on Administrative Lav treat the subject from tlie legal stand- 
point and those on Finance from thnt of taxation, but, as a rule, 
only a few generalremarks touch the economic question. 
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roadB leading to and from the steam roads." Few 
people, however, have any clear conception of the 
cost of this transportation by wagons and horses. In 
the compilation of the statistics of agriculture for the 
tenth census of the United States (1880) an attempt 
was made to get a fair estimate of the average cost 
of hauling grain from the farm to the railway sta- 
tions. The estimates returned varied greatly — from 
twenty cents to two dollars, for hauling one hundred 
bushels one mile — but it .seems clear that the average 
cost of hauling one hundred bushels one mile is sixty 
cents at least. " In most of the western wheat 
regions, it is stated that if wheat has to be hauled 
more than eighteen or twenty miles to reach railroad 
or water, this land-carriage in ordinary years eats up 
the profits of culture. According to the estimates 
received it costs the ordinary farmer more to carry 
each bushel of wheat a mile than it does the ordinary 
railroad to carry a ton, and, consequently, when we 
get west of lake Michigan, it rarely pays to grow 
wheat more than twenty miles from rail or water 
transportation.'" When one thinks of the nearly 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat grown yearly, practi- 
cally all of which, excepting that saved for seed, has 
to be transported over our roads, a distance of several 
miles on the average, and then adds to that the more 
than two billions of bushels of other grains produced 
yearly, a large proportion of which is so transported, 
the importance of good roads and the gain arising 
from building them become manifest. The farmer, 
too, in our central and older western states should 



■Vol. on Agrievltfire, Special Report o 
tk» World: p. 153. 
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reflect that this gain would come largely to him. It 
would of course not come to the consumer till the 
roads in the newer parts of the country had also 
improved. 

A very large proportion of our people, too, have 
never seen a really good road for hauling purposes, 
and have, in consequence no clear idea of the gain 
that would come from good roads. 

Q. A. Gillmore, author of a '• Practical Treatise on 
Roads, Streets, and Pavements,'" shows this gain 
clearly, •' The following table, resulting from trials 
made with a dynamometer attached to a wagon 
moving at a slow pace upon a level, gives the force 
of traction in pounds upon several different kinds of 
road surface in a fair condition ; the weight of wagon 
and load being one ton of 2,240 pounds." 

1. On best etone trackwaye 12^ Iba. 

2. On ft good plank road 32 to 50 " 

3. On a cubical block pavement 32 to 33 " 

4. On Maeadaniiied road of broken Blonea CB '' 

5. On Telford road, made with six inches of broken 

stone of great hardness, laid on a foundation of 
large stones setae a pavement 46 " 

6. On road covered with 6 inches of broken etone laid 

on concrete foundation 46 " 

7. On road made with a tbick costing of gravel laid 

on earth HO to 147 " 

8. On ft common earth roa.i 200 " 

This table shows us that any one of the better class 
of permanent roads would enable a team to draw on 
the level about four times the amount drawn on 
a common dirt road ■' in good condition." We need 
also to consider that our roads for more than half the 
year are not "in good condition." 



'New York, 1876. A small hut very useful handbook. 
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The State of Illinois may, doubtless, be taken as in 
this respect fairly representative of the grain produ- 
cing states. Experienced road commissionerB of that 
state give as a careful judgment that for two-thirds 
of the year not more than one-half can be hauled of 
what, in the best seasons, is considered a good load. 
In a paper read at Springfield, 111,, last spring (1888) at 
the convention of the Highway Commissioners,' it 
was estimated that for one quarter of the year a good 
load can be hauled, for another quarter, two-thirds 
as much, while for the other half-year not more than 
one-half the first amount can be hauled. If the esti- 
mate is a fair one, (and there seems to be no reason 
for doubting it. if we take the average road, and not 
alone the best of the dirt roads) it will readily be 
seen that good roads — even good dirt roads at all 
seasons — would reduce the cost of transportation on 
our country roads more than one-half, while a good 
permanent road would make the real cost of hauling 
less than one quarter what it is now. This is more 
clearly seen, if we consider that with permanent 
roads the farmer might select days for going to mar- 
ket when he could not be profitably employed on the 
farm, whereas now, with the exception of good 
sleighing at times in the winter, the days when he 
cannot profitably work on the farm are those when 
the roads are most nearly impassable. 

Even at the risk of what may seem tiresome itera- 
tion, it seems best to attempt fully to realize for our- 
selves what our poor roads are costing us yearly. To 
approach the subject from another direction. If the 
estimate as to the amount that can he hauled at the 

'A paper on "Road Drainage," prepared by Thomaa McC'lanahan 
of Honmouth, lU. 
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various seaaoDs of the year in Illinois be correct, we 
find that an ordinary draught horse whose earnings 
may safely be estimated at fifty cents per day, or for 
three hundred days, one hundred and fifty dollars per 
year on good roads, would on those poor roads earn 
but two-thirds as much, say one hundred dollars. If 
the roads now were to be improved so that for one 
half the year good loads could be hauled, aud for the 
other half two-thirds as much on the average — no un- 
reasonable supposition — instead of one hundred dol- 
lars in three hundred days the horse would be able 
to earn at the same rates one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. Though under such circumstances the 
rates of hauling would of course vary, so that the 
horse jnight not earn so much more money, neverthe- 
less the ratio of one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars fairly represents the increase in 
productive capacity. The estimate made by Prof. 
Ely' that our poor roads cost the farmer on the aver- 
age at least fifteen dollars per horse seems from the 
above consideration a low estimate. At that rate the 
cost to such a state as Illinois is more than Ifl5,0(l0,- 
000 per year ($15,346,230), if we were to consider the 
horses enumerated as on farms as representative of 
those used in the State. Of course the number is 
more than that. In the Engineering News of August 
18, 1877, Clemens Herscbel, a civil engineer of Bos- 
ton, in comparing our roads with those of England, 
after a careful statistical study of the different kinds 
of roads and pavements, says : "The English horse 
employed in the streets of a city or on the roads of 
the country, does twice as much work as the Ameri- 



of To-day : p. 148. 
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can horse similarly employed in America. Tliis is 
the patent, undeniable fact. The simple explanation 
is that the Englishman has invested in perfect and 
permanent roads what the American expends in per- 
ishable horses that require to he fed." He expressly 
denies that the explanation can he found in better 
horses, or in better treatment of them, or in harder 
work for them. The only explanation is found in 
the better roads of England. 

From good roads another benefit of not less import- 
ance to the fanning community would be the 
increased value of the farms. 

Judging from the increased value of all farming 
lands situated near cities or large towns, if the road 
to the town is a good one, it is hardly extravagant 
to say that two-thirds of the good farms in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, of which the present value is from 
forty to fifty dollars an acre, would be increased in 
value to the extent of ten dollars an acre, if good 
roads were made by them. A civil engineer, Mr. 
McClanahan. Monmouth, 111., an expert road-maker 
and advocate of tile drainage — perhaps on that 
account somewhat prejudiced in this direction — says 
that thorough drainage alone of the prairie roads 
would make enough difference in them to add 
fifteen dollars per acre to the value of the best 
farms in Central Illinois. Of course, the newer land 
would receive a proportionally greater benefit. When 
we consider that Illinois alone has nearly 32,000,000 
(31.673,645) acres of farming land, estimated in 1880 
to be worth on the average about thirty-two dollars 
an acre, it would seem that if good dirt roads— not 
to speak of macadamized roads^ — ^would add even 
five dollars per acre to the value of the land (and no 
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man would question that), the state would do well to 
take some active measures to secure good dirt roads. 
$160,000,000 could hardly be added to the wealth of 
the state in au easier manner. Simitar figures could, 
of course, be applied to all the grain producing states 
with a similar showing. 

In our country we have rarely considered the rela- 
tions existing between the railroads and our common 
roads. The roads have been laid out in the western 
states along the section lines without reference to 
the railroads, while the latter have been run through 
the towns that would be likely to bring the largest 
custom, or that would offer the largest bonus. If, 
however, the question should be raised of taxing the 
railroads for the support of the roads, and the places 
for the expenditure should be sought, it would soon 
be noticed that the roads running parallel to the rail- 
roads, and connecting towns also joined by the rail- 
road, were of far less importance than those from 
other directions, and that they also were, to a greater 
or less extent, competitors of the railroad. Though 
this is little thought of, it is doubtless true. If we 
had good permanent roads, freight could often be 
hauled on wagons ten miles cheaper than it could be 
taken one mile to the station, unloaded, put on the 
cars, freight paid, unloaded from cars, put on the 
wagon and carried to its destination. 

Passenger traffic would be affected to a still 
greater degree. Especially in the pleasant seasons 
of the year, small excursion parties and business 
men would use carriages more, and, in consequence, 
would use the cars less, it the roads were good. 
These considerations, of course, would not affect 
people living on roads running across the line of 
the railroad. 



x«iT 
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While the direct effect of good roads on the net- 
work of railways would not be seen to any notice- 
able extent probably, it is likely that indirectly the 
effect would be felt somewhat on the building of 
new lines. A farmer living six miles from a rail- 
way station on a good road is as favorably situated 
as one on an ordinary western road who lives only 
four or even three miles from a station. In a deci- 
sion regarding the gift of the right of way for a new 
railroad, or a subscription for one, this fact would 
doubtless have some weight and ought really to 
carry much force. Whether it would affect the 
ordinary farmer or the railway managers enough 
to limit at all the building of roads is a question — • 
very possibly not to a noticeable extent ; but there 
is no doubt that good roads would vastly increase 
the efficiency of the railroads that we now have so 
far as concerns their aid to a community; so that 
the effect would be in reality the same as if it 
rendered railway building much less necessary, 
and saved a corresponding amount of capital for 
investment elsewhere. 

The roads running at a right angle to the railways, 
if the network of railways is not close, should, of 
course, be in the best condition in order to facilitate 
the shipment of products. The railways not infre- 
quently recognize this advantage to themselves, a 
fact seen by offers made to haul gravel at the mere 
running cost, if it is to be used on tbe roads. In many 
cases they might well afford to haul it free or for 
simply the cost of handling. In Baden, Germany, 
the relation of the roads to the railway was recognized 
by striking from the list of state roads all those 
that ran parallel to the railroad, or that had lost 
2 



their importaac* Iinr its eomatgmttiam, m order to 
&iiT« funds foe the 5 f pi rt o< oCiMn*; wfaOr ihjbI of 
those nuuiinK across tbe taSvoad, if tber cro o B c J 
at stations, so that Hker ae rred as fecdns. were 
raised to gnrade of state mads.' 

If the amount of capital ior«sted in roods weiv 
reatlv t-oostdeivd 1>t oar coanCrx peopl«. it would 
lead to a better use of them. How maoT of our 
fanners consitier that in manr <rf our fairly well 
settled fanning townships fire hundred acres of 
land, worth, if in fanns. ^5.000 or more, are with- 
drawn from cultiTation for road purposes? Add to 
the value of the land the wealth spent in improve- 
ments, and the amount becomes one well worthy 
of note. If the commuuitr fully comprehended the 
extent of the oapilal thus invested, the natural 
spirit of saving, of thrift, would move them to 
take steps to make this capital as productive as 
possible, instead of allowing the road to become 
principally a seed-bed for the distribution of Canada 
thistles and other noxious weeds over the surround- 
ing cultivated fields. 

The influence of good roads npon the prosperity of 
towns will be discussed more fully in a succeeding 
section ; but it should be noted here that the sur- 
rounding market of a town increases with the square 
of the distance to which goods can be sent at the 
same price.* 

If a town is now the market for a certain amount 
of wheat, and the roads are so improved that wheat 
can be drawn twice as far for the same expense, the 
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town would naturally receive — excluding the compe- 
tition of other towns, as in many parts of the country 
we might do with justice — four times the quantity 
received before. It takes no such calculation, sim- 
ply observation, to show any merchant how much 
wider his market is in seasons of the year when the 
roads are good. The farmers, too, get the benefit of 
the competition thus brought about between rival 
towns, in the lowering in price of the goods they 
must buy, with oftentimes an increase in prices for 
those they sell. 

The great saving in capital by the low rates of 
transportation offered by the railroads, and the con- 
sequent employment in other modes of production of 
the capital thus set free, is often noted. What is 
true in this regard of the railway is true of the wagon 
road as well. 

The change of methods of farming from an 
extensive to a more intensive system is often notice- 
able as a direct result of the improvement of 
the roads in the neighborhood of cities, grain fields 
being changed into market gardens with a great 
increase in their net productive capacity. 

Some of these minor economic influences need not 
be dwelt upon, but a word must he said of the social 
influence of good country roads. The present 
strongly marked inclination of our farming popula- 
tion toward the cities, which is so often regretted, 
would be checked doubtless by an improvement in 
the condition of the roads. How often do we see 
our farmers, especially the most prosperous and in- 
telligent ones, who are wise enough to wish to edu- 
cate their children well, moving to the smaller towns 
and cities, often only a distance of three or five miles. 
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because their children cannot otherwise be regular in 
attendance at school, and secure the advanta^s of 
social life. How much better in every way, both for 
the farmer and for the country at large, could this 
real need, the recognition of which is highly credit- 
able to the farmer, be met by a good permanent road, 
that could be traveled with speed and comfort in all 
weathers and at all seasons ! A still greater benefit 
would doubtless be received by those who are unable 
to take up their residence in the towns, or who have 
not the worthy ambition for their children's advance- 
ment that would lead them to do so; A large part 
of the mental inspiration and culture of the farmers 
di'peiulA upon their ability to attend church, lectures, 
concerts and social gatherings at a distance, and 
really good roads, by enabling them to go so much 
iiioro easily, would doubtless raise the whole intel- 
lectual tone of the fanuing community, besides keep- 
ing within the healthful influence of the farm many 
wlio now are almost forced into the towns. 

'riiowe who have noted the effect of a rainy day, or 
ft mudily road, upon attendance at town-meeting, or 
who hoard the defeat of the Republicans in New 
York Mtato in the presidential election of 1884 
ascribed to the bad weather on election day, can 
mudily Koe the real advantage to political education 
tlinl would come from good country roads. These 
nutuiiiiigly Jietty considerations assume really great 
Htgiiiliftance, when one considers long periods of time 
uiiil wide Btretches of territory. 
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Road Legislation is the United States. 

It seems fit to consider briefly the reasons for our 
present imperfect system of road legislation, and to 
give an account of the leading provisions found in 
most of the states, before entering upon any discus- 
sion of the principles of legislation for roads, or any 
account of foreign systems. We should appreciate 
first just where we stand. Of course the laws in the 
different states and territories vary much, but the 
leading defects are common to most of them. 

In the early days of the Republic, the form of high- 
way legislation introduced from England — ^,'lective 
township aud district road officers and the labor tax 
— was better suited to our local conditions than any 
other. The sparse population would have made any 
more elaborate system cumbersome and impractica- 
ble. The traffic was almost wholly local, and there 
was no spare capital to be expended in building long 
thoroughfares. *It paid much better to carry on 
through traffic — mostly the infrequent mails and 
passengers — by water, or where that was impossible, 
a mere trail sufficed. When upon the admission to 
the Union of new states situated inland, the need of 
better means of communication by land became im- 
perative, the National government, by special appro- 
priations and grants, as early as ISOti, when it made 
provision for the "Cumberland Road." attempted to 
meet the requirements. The question of internal 
improvements, so far as it concerned roads, though a 
prominent political question especially from 1812 on, 
turned entirely on the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion regarding the powers granted by it — no one, not 
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even Madison, Monroe and Jackson, though they felt 
compelled to veto such bills on constitutional grounds, 
denying the wisdom of appropriations made to build 
roads. The introduction of the railroads about 1830 
lessened the need for the longer wagon roads, and 
lessened apparently, though not really, the import- 
ance of even good local roads, so that roads were 
dropped from national politics. The minds of our 
political thinkers have naturally turned toward the 
attractive field of national politics, and though our 
changed circumstances have made a radical change 
in our road legislation probably advisable, little has 
been done. 

Again, though we sometimes pride ourselves on 
our boldness, our independence in matters of govern- 
ment and legislation, we are on the whole a conserva- 
tive people, and particularly in local matters we cling 
to the old forms, often to an unreasonable extent. We 
pride ourselves on our township ej'stem, look upon 
it as the system that has given us, and preserved for 
U8, our individual liberty, and made our nation what 
it is: and our country people, especially in New Eng- 
land, look with aversion upon any proposal that tends 
to lessen the power of the individual voter in town- 
meeting. A proposal to revise our township road 
laws consequently meets with opposition, if any ma- 
terial change is proposed. Though our people are 
getting to have little fear of centralization, so far as 
the National and State governments are concerned, 
there is still a clinging to the township and school 
district, as compared with the larger local subdivi- 
sions, that is often harmful. 

The true principle of administrative centralization 
or decentralization, whether we are considering the 
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relation of the township to the county and state, or 
that of the state to the national governmeat, ia sim- 
ple : Let each division manage its own affairs. The 
difficulty arises when we attempt to determine what 
matters are of national, what of state concern ; or 
again, what of county, what of town concern. To 
increase the difficulty, we have written laws which 
have in earlier years declared the relation and appli- 
cation of this principle to the facts and circumstances 
of that time, to interpret and apply to the facts and 
circumstances of our own time. The laws are un- 
changing : the circumstances are continually chang- 
ing. One result is th« often cited fact that the 
words of the law are oftentimes forced to take on 
new meanings to fit the new circumstances. But 
another result more germane to this case is this : 
Having the unchanging law before our minds con- 
tinually, we sometimes overlook the fact that the 
circumstances under which the law was made 
have changed entirely, and we go on unthinkingly 
administering and suffering from a law once good 
and wise, now wasteful and perhaps harmful. 
When we revise we simply touch details, and do 
not seek the underlying principle. This neglect 
of the change of circumstances is particularly 
noticeable in such matters as the road and school 
laws, for their administration is not in the hands of 
skilled men who would be likely to notice defects, 
and to insist on their removal. 

To our early circumstances then; to the compara- 
tive lack of interest in local affairs; to the conserva- 
tive spirit of our people, combined with the influence 
of the form of the law itself in hindering them from 
noting the changing circumstances in their relation 
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to such matters: and to the strong bent of our people 
toward the retention of local powers, may, in great 
part, be attributed our present defective system. 
Of course, local influence and individual legislators 
have succeeded in making the laws of some states 
much better than those of others ; but we can notice 
that, with one or two exceptions in the case of the 
oldest and most progressive states, the newer states 
have profited by the experience of the older ones, 
and have made some improvements in legislation, 
though in most cases much more might yet be done 
to advantage, [See Tabular Digest in Appendix II. 
for details regarding these principles.] 

As compared with other countries, the almost total 
lack of any classification of the roads in accordance 
with their relative importance, is especially note- 
worthy. Roads are usually divided in the statutes 
^ into public and private, and in many cases "toll roads" 
mark those of most importance. Only four or five 
states seem by classification into county and town 
roads to recognize the essential difference in import- 
ance ; but even these states do not all make provisions 
for special management of the more important roads 
so as to secure a better road-way. In fact, the division 
is often, if not usually, made from the location of a 
road in two or more towns, and not from its relative 
importance. 

As we should expect from the foregoing, in none 
of the states is there regularly employed on all the 
main roads, either in laying out the road or in work- 
^ ing it, skilled engineers. Ohio makes such provision 
for her turnpikes ; Illinois permits the commissioners 
to employ an engineer to supervise the road work- 
but the permission is very rarely acted upon. For 
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laying out roads, competent surveyors are employed 
in several states ; but even this work is usually done 
by a committee of viewers selected from the commu- 
nity, — men, to be sure, who might select with some 
skill the general line of the road, but who, from the 
very nature of the case, could not take into eonsider- 
atioa the questions of grade, soil, drainage, etc., 
that would be prominent in the mind of an engineer. 
Surely an engineer—not a mere surveyor — should 
always be consulted in the laj'iug out of a road, if 
the road is to be a permanent one. "The choice of 
a road will often make a great difference in the 
quality of the road obtained." ' i^ 

A strikiug instance of the need of some skilled 
help in laying out a road is to be noted in Western 
New York, Two villages, A and B, situated at some 
distance apart, had a difference of level of eight 
hundred feet. The old road laid out by '-viewers" 
BO ran that in going from A to B a traveller ascended 
twelve hundred feet, and in going from B to A he 
must ascend four hundred feet. An engineer laid 
out a new road, making the ascent on the road from 
A to B eight hundred feet; from B to A, of course, 
nothing. 

The geueral custom seems to be to make small 
districts the unit of administration. In the southern 
states, where the county is the unit, the county 
authority, as a rule, limits its duties to dividing the 
county into road districts and appointing over each 
district an overseer. Of course this gives no system 
, of roads more than does the sole supervision by 
township authorities. In the New England States, 
and those settled in large part from New England, 
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the township 8yst«m is found, a system which in 
itself prevents unity of administration, unless some 
higher authority is especially empowered for this 
purpose, a provision very seldom made. This local 
administration under whichever form it is found 
would, of course, effectually prevent any thorough 
classification of the roads. No general supervision 
for a whole state, and no means of general state 
organization is found in any slate. 

With the exception of five states the labor tax is 
regularly employed ; in four more, in case of a 
special levy, and in one (Illinois) only by vote of 
the town. It is worthy of note, however, that many 
■ of the towns, in some of the counties a very large 
majority of them, do vote for the labor system. 

Still worse is the law in the six states that make 
no provision for a money tax. but rely wholly upon 
the labor system. It is, perhaps, worthy of remark 
that they are all southern states: and the law is 
doubtless a relic of the past. Individuals in those 
states, more frequently than in the north, agree to 
keep certain roads in repair. 

In the northern and western states, those laid out 
into sections one mile square by United States Sur- 
vey, the custom obtains of running nearly all the 
roads on section lines, and the half and quarter 
lines. The custom is a very natural one and has 
many conveniences: but its wastefulness and incon- 
venience in other respects are no less noticeable. 
The general system of laying out roads will be dis- 
cussed in a later section and need not be dwelt upon 




Toll roads are generally found in the states, though 
ten of the states or territories are without them. To 
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jndg^e from the states not having them, one might 
argue that it was a sign either of one of our best 
road systems or of a very poor one to be without to!! 
roads, for states of both classes are included in the 
list. Of the many having toll roads, only a few, and 
those all newer states and territories, make provision 
for their early surrender into the hands of the public. 
More, evidently, consider them permanent, making 
no provision for their acquisition by the public, 
though the common law right of eminent domain 
would doubtless hold without the express provision 
to that effect given in the statutes of other states. 

Many provide for the forfeiture of the charters of 
toll companies for failure to keep the roads in good 
condition, though as we shall see it is difficult to 
enforce this law. Others provide for the surrender 
of the charter by the vote of the corporation itself, 
or by the abandonment of the road. It is probably 
true that toll companies in the northern states at 
least are becoming somewhat less common, and that 
in these states they are held under somewhat better 
control by the public than in the South. One or 
two states provide for toll roads managed by the 
local government, a provision that seems wise if tolls 
are to be collected at all. 

The elective system of selecting road officials, as 
we should expect, is more common in New England 
and the North : the appointment of such officials by 
the county court or other like authority, more com- 
mon in the South, though exceptions are found in 
both ceises. 

The less important provisions of administration: 
such as the method of calculating the labor tax, the 
assessment of damages for land taken for road pur- 
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poses, the number of road officiaU in the different 
sub-divisions, the limitations to the amount of tax 
levied, etc., need not be dwelt upon here. The 
more important ones will be found tabulated in 
Appendix II. 

III. 



Tax.\tion for Road Purposes. 

Perhaps the most fundamental question in connec- 
tion with road legislation is the determination of the 
distribution of the burden of support of the roads. 
Until that is settled, all discussion jegarding the 
proper officers, or road regulations, are beside the 
point. The question is one, too, that has been 
answered in various ways in different parts of our 
own country, as well as in the countries of Europe : 
and we must expect that the answer is to be 
given, in good part, on the grounds of practicability 
and political expediency, not solely on the ground of 
even-handed justice, The latter is hard to determine 
in many cases. The varying circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities make any fixed rule at times more 
or less unjust, so that we are finally driven to ask, 
what will, on the whole, be most nearly fair? and 
what plan will, in the main, give the best results for 
the community as a whole? 

It is, of course, entirely beside the point in this 
place to enter into any discussion of the proper 
basis of taxation for road purposes or for any other 
administrative purpose. There can be little ques- 
tion, as will appear hereafter, that the ordinary . 
roads of a country are so far a general benefit and^ 
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ought to be a general charge, that the ordinary fees 
collected on toll roads must be considered to a 
certain extent unjust, so that we should not 
raise revenue for road purposes — except in special 
instances — by fees alone. In general, though, 
whether for ordinary taxation we adopt the principle 
of a tax according to ability, or according to income, 
or according to faculty, or any other one, we might 
and probably would still agree that the principle — 
so far as it can be realized— that should govern 
the distribution of the expenses of making and 
repairing ordinary roads is this: Let the burden be 
distributed in accordance with the benefits received. 
How nearly in practice can this principle be reached? 
The toll roads have always been conducted on the 
theory that the travelers over a road were the 
recipients of the benefits and should pay for its sup- 
port. If, however, cities derive as much benefit 
from good roads as the discussion in the first 
section would lead us to think, it is evident that the 
travelers are by no means the only ones benefited. 
The cities, the land-owners near the road, and others 
should therefore aid; and the toll road, though 
possibly at times the only practicable one, is never- 
theless unjust in principle,' and should be avoided if 
possible. 



'"C'est un principe tr£s-erron£, en ftaine ^conomie politique, que 
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DMn, qui lea traverse journel lenient ^ cheval ou en voiture." Leroy 
Beaolieu : L' adminUtralion locate, page 182. 
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and tear of the roads, the repairing of which cannot 
be fairly charged on the general body of ratepayers. 
This is particularly the case with sugar factories, 
distilleries, aud other industries whose chief period 
of activity is in the autumn and winter, when the 
roads are wet and peculiarly liable to be cut up by 
heavy traffic.'" This special tax must of course 
always be spent on certain specified roads or por- 
tions of roads that are especially afEected. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be said against the justice of 
this plan, provided the special tax is fairly laid. It 
may, however, be a question whether most of our 
states would not on the whole do better to burden 
industries only by the property tax regularly levied. 
Capital is inclined on slight grounds to seek new 
places of investment, and discouragements usually 
should uot be thrown in the way of investment. 
Where a special road tax is levied, however, such 
■ industries might well have assigned them, with their 
I consent, a special piece of road to keep in fit order, as 
Lis now done in some instances. 

It needs, further, to be taken into consideration 
Lthat the different roads vary so much in the char- 
loter of the traffic over them that some classifica- 
^on is clearly required, in order that various plans 
Bdf support, adapted to the varying circumstances, 
I nay be adopted. In the case of merely local roads 
Fleading from two or three farms to the main road, 
lldmost the whole benefit of the road comes to the 
tfarmers themselves. To be sure their increased 
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of the world favors this plan. In addition, special 
contributions might be taten from those whose use 
of portions of the road tended to wear it unduly. 

The distinction that is oftentimes made between 
the cost of building a road and that of repairing it 
(the larger division building, the smaller repairing), 
is sometimes to be defended on the ground of expe- 
diency, but hardly on the ground of justice. Of 
course, we may repeat, expediency in many such 
cases should determine the plan to be adopted, so 
long as flagrant injustice is not done. In the case 
given, however, the aid comes from the larger sub- 
division to the smaller, because the latter is unable 
to bear the large expense of building local roads, and 
main roads should be repaired, as well as made, by 
the larger administrative body. 

If it were granted now, that the roads should be 
supported in the main by the various administrative 
subdivisions, state, county and town, as suggested 
above, a further question would arise as to the char- 
acter of the tax — -property tax or poll tax, money or 
labor tax. 

Poll taxes are considered by most writers a poor 
form of tax, and in ordinary cases "unworthy of a 
civilized nation in the nineteenth century."' Still we 
have the practice of many of our states, and of some 
of the European states at least, in favor of a capi- 
tation labor tax for road purposes. On the ground of 
justice, little can be said against a capitation tax for 
this purpose, if combined with a property or income 
tax. Surely, every man in sound health derives 
muck pleasure and advantage from good roads. 
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teams might be used to advantage. In France, 
according to Mr. Waddington,' the experience with 
manual laborers is something the same as with us, 
'■ The regular paid laborers do more and better work 
than the casual workmen who come to acquit them- 
selves of their 'prestations.'" The experience of 
French oflBcials with teams, though, owing to their 
good planning, is much more favorable than ours, for 
"the more carting is done by the ■ prestataires ' the 
better for the county finances, for it is cheaper than 
hired carting." The farmers "can choose their own 
time and do their carting when their cattle and 
wagons are not required for the work of the farm." 

Surely, if the trained French officials cannot get 
good work from the men working out their road 
tax, we cannot expect our officials to do so. 

As a supplementary tax, to be permitted after a 
high money tax has been expended^as in Nevada — 
this labor tax is perhaps at times advisable. In that 
state the commissioners set off first the net proceeds 
of the county's share of all poll taxes, i. e.. one-half 
of a S4.00 poll-tax [Their poll-tax is not defended 
here]; also on petition of a majority of the property 
holders in the district, they may levy within such 
district a sura not to exceed ?3.00 upon each $1,000 
valuation, which tax is to be collected by the road 
supervisor and paid into the treasury for a road 
fund; "provided, that any person owing the last 
named property tax, may pay a part or all of the 
same by labor on the roads of the district under 
the direction of the supervisor thereof," at the 
regular fixed rates. It seems but fair that if there 
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The experiesfeee of soaae of oar states with toll 
roads »e«gis to jastifr a few pancra^s regarding 
them «Tin»i, no* &om the standpoiat of justice (It 
has been seen that this vooM coikdeiBtt them), but 
from that of experience and expediencr. 

While in most times and countries the local roads, 
as 900D as roads have heen held ss sach distinct fnun 
a right of way over land, have been in the hands of 
the public and for the free use of all. the raising of 
money for the support of longer and mon? important 
roads by tolls, either on the port of the government 
itself or by corporations that have built the road as 
a private enterprise, has been common. In earlier 
times it was not uncommon, too. for the state to 
place the tolls so as to derive from them a revenue* 
to be used in the extension of the road £\ stem ; but 
in later times if they cover the cost of support of a 
road it is usually considered enough. 

In a new country where for long stretches of 
territory there are few or no inhabitants, though 
there may be much trafific, and where the amount 
of property subject to taxation is comparatively 
small: where, too, on account of the scarcity of 
population in some sections and density' in others, 
a taxation for road purposes would distribute ths 
burden very unevenly, a toll road may, perhaps, be 

Boh&iibarB: Hajtdbueh dtr Pol. Eeon. Sas. § 2S. 
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justified. In fact, it is sometimes a question in 
such cases of a toll road in private hands or no 
road worthy the name, for the people cannot be 
roused to make the immediate sacrifice, and a toll 
road seems better to most voters than a bonded 
debt. If under such circumstances the privilege to 
build toll roads is granted, it should be only under 
strict conditions. Of course, the rates of toll will be 
determined by the representatives of the people: but 
there should also be a general law providing for the 
surrender of the company's franchise. The provi- 
sion of the Nevada law in this respect seems a good 
one. There, after ten years from the building of 
the road, it becomes county property: and after five 
years the county may at any time purchase at an 
appraised valuation. 

There is danger, however, even in such a case, that 
the toll companies, if the road is found profitable, 
may be enabled to secure legislation that will give 
them a more secure control. In some of our southern 
states, no provision is made for the levying of a 
money tax for the support of the roads. The local 
roads are worked on the highway labor system, and 
the more important roads are in the hands of toll 
companies. These are not unfrequently able to ne- 
glect repairs on their roads, and stilt to bid defiance 
to any atteonpt to force them either to comply with 
the conditions of their charters, or to surrender them. 
As a fair example of the way such a system works 
when the chief control of the roads is in the hands of 
toll companies, the state of affairs in Maryland at the 
present time may be cited. Prof. Ely of Johns Hop- 
kins University writes me regarding them as follows: 
"The pike companies will naturally do all they can 
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poses, the number of road officials in the different 
sub-divisions, the limitations to the amount of tax 
levied, etc., need not be dwelt upon here. The 
more important ones will be found tabulated in 
Appendix II. 

III. 



Taxation for Road Purposes. 

Perhaps the most fundamental question in connec- 
tion with road legislation is the determination of the 
distribution of the burden of support of the roads. 
Until that is settled, all discussion regarding the 
proper officers, or road regulations, are beside the 
point. The question is one. too, that has been 
answered in various ways in different parts of our 
own country, as well as in the countries of Europe; 
and we must expect that the answer is to be 
given, in good part, on the grounds of practicability 
and political expedieucj', not solely on the ground of 
even-handed justice. The latter is hard to determine 
in many cases. The varying circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities make any fixed rule at times more 
or less unjust, so that we are finally driven to ask, 
what will, on the whole, be most nearly fair? and 
what plan will, in the main, give the best results for 
the community as a whole ? 

It is, of course, entirely beside the point in this 
place to enter into any discussion of the proper 
basis of taxation for road purposes or for any other 
administrative purpose. There can be little ques- 
tion, as will appear hereafter, that the ordinary j 
roads of a country are so far a general benefit and* 
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ought to be a general charge, that the ordinary fees 
collected on toll roads must be considered to a 
certain extent unjust, so that we should not 
raise revenue for road purposes — except in special 
instances — by fees alone. In general, though, 
whether for ordinary taxation we adopt the principle 
of a tax according to ability, or according to inconae, 
or according to faculty, or any other one, we might 
and probably would still agree that the principle — 
so far as it can be realized — that should govern 
the distribution of the expenses of making and 
repairing ordinary roads is this; Let the burden be 
distributed in accordance with the benefits received. 
How nearly in practice can this principle be reached ? 
The toll roads have always been conducted on the 
theory that the travelers over a road were the 
recipients of the benefits and should pay for its sup- 
port. If, however, cities derive as much benefit 
from good roads as the discussion in the first 
section would lead us to think, it is evident that the 
travelers are by no means the only ones benefited. 
The cities, the land-owners near the road, and others 
should therefore aid; and the toll road, though 
possibly at times the only practicable one, is never- 
theless unjust in principle,' and should be avoided if 
poBsible. 



'"C'eat un principe tr^e-erron^, en saioe ^conomie politique, que 
de croire C|iie le payement Ucs U^peoBes <lea routes et chemins doit 
porter uniiiuement sur ceux qui tntveraent raaWriellernent cee 
cbeminii et routes. L'utiSit^ de la viability est beaucoup plus 
g^n^rale; le marchand ou le consommateur de Londres, qui n'eet 
peut-^tre, de sa vie, sort! de la cit^, proftte des routes du comt£ 
de Lancaster et du comt^ ile York, de m^me que le eounlrg-gentle- 
man, qui les traverse joumellement i chsval ou en voiture." Leroy 
Beaolieu : L'adminutration locaU, page 182. 
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poses, the number of road officials j 
sub-divisions, the limitations to the I 
levied, etc.. need not be dwelt uy 
more important ones will be foun 
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of the world favors this plan. In addition, special 
contributions might be taken from those whose use 
of portions of the road tended to wear it unduly. 

The distinction that is oftentimes made between 
the cost of building a road and that of repairing it 
(the larger division building, the smaller repairing), 
is sometimes to be defended on the ground of expe- 
diency, but hardly on the ground of justice. Of 
course, we may repeat, expediency in many such 
cases should determine the plan to be adopted, so 
long as tiagrant injustice is not done. In the case 
given, however, the aid comes from the larger sub- 
division to the smaller, because the latter is unable 
to bear the large expense of building local roads, and 
main roads should be repaired, as well as made, by 
the larger administrative body. 

If it were granted now. that the roads should be 
supported in the main by the various administrative 
subdivisions, state, county aud town, as suggested 
above, a further question would arise as to the char- 
acter of the tax — property tax or poll tax, money or 
labor tax. 

Poll taxes are considered by most writers a poor 
form of tax, and in ordinary cases "unworthy of a 
civilized nation in the nineteenth century."' Still we 
have the practice of many of our states, and of some 
of the European states at least, in favor of a capi- 
tation labor tax for road purposes. On the ground of 
justice, little can be said against a capitation tax for 
this purpose, if combined with a property or income 
tax. Surely, every man in sound health derives 
much pleasure and advantage from good roads. 



'Elj : Taxation in Amtfitan Slatti itnd CiUet, 
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teams might be used to advantage. In France, 
according to Mr. Waddington,' the experience with 
manual laborers is something the same as witli us. 
"The regular paid laborers do more and better work 
than the casual workmen who come to acquit them- 
selves of their 'prestations.'" The exi)erience of 
French officials with teams, though, owing to their 
good planning, is much more favorable than ours, for 
"the more carting is done by the ' prestataires ' the 
better for the county finances, for it is cheaper than 
hired carting." The farmers '-can choose their own 
time and do their carting when their cattle and 
wagons are not required for the work of the farm." 

Surely, if the trained French officials cannot get 
good work from the men working out their road 
tax. we cannot expect our officials to do so. 

As a supplementary tax, to be permitted after a 
high money tax has been expended^as in Nevada — 
this labor tax is perhaps at times advisable. In that 
state the commissioners set off first the net proceeds 
of the county's share of all poll taxes, i. €., one-half 
of a $4.00 poll-tax [Their poll-ta-t is not defended 
here]; also on petition of a majority of the property 
holders in the district, they may levy within such 
district a sum not to exceed :?3.00 upon each §1,000 
valuation, which tax is to be collected by the road 
supervisor and paid into the treasury for a road 
fund; "provided, that any person owing the last 
named property tax, may pay a part or all of the 
same by labor on the roads of the district under 
the direction of the supervisor thereof," at the 
regular fixed rates. It seems but fair that if there 
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I justified. In fact, it is sometimes a question in 
[Such cases of a toll road in private hands or no 
I road worthy the name, for the people cannot be 
[ roused to make the immediate sacrifice, and a toll 
I road seems better to most voters than a bonded 
f debt. If under such circumstances the privilege to 
I build toll roads is granted, it should be only under 
I strict conditions. Of course, the rates of toll will be 
I determined by the representatives of the people; but 
I there should also be a general law providing for the 
I surrender of the company's franchise. The provi- 
l sion of the Nevada law in this respect seems a good 
[ one. There, after ten years from the building of 
I the road, it becomes county property ; and after five 
• years the county may at any time purchase at an 

appraised valuation. 
There is danger, however, even in such a case, that 

the toil companies, if the road is found profitable, 

I may be enabled to secure legislation that will give 
them a more secure control. lu some of our southern 
Btates, no provision is made for the levying of a 
money tax for the support of the roads. The local 
roads are worked on the highway labor system, and 
the more important roads are in the hands of toll 
companies. These are not unfrequently able to ne- 
glect repairs on their roads, and still to bid defiance 
to any attempt to force them either to comply with 
the conditions of their charters, or to surrender them. 
As a fair example of the way such a system works 
w^henthe chief control of the roads is in the hands of 
toll companies, the state of affairs in Maryland at the 
present time may be cited. Prof. Ely of Johns Hop- 

Iiins University writes me regarding them as follows: 
"The pike companies will naturally do all they can 
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Further discussion of toll roads from the stand- 
point of practicability will be given in the latter part 
of the section. 

It has been the custom in Ohio, Indiana and some 
other states to lay out, open, grade and construct 
turnpikes, and to pay all or part of the expenses by 
an assessment upon the contiguous lands benefited 
thereby. There can be no question that adjoining 
lands are benefited; and there seema no injustice in 
such a levy, provided it reaches all benefited and is 
restricted, as in Wisconsin,' to the extent to which 
the land is actually benefited, and is not levied in 
accordance with the eetimated cost of the improve- 
ment. Such a levy, however, if restricted to land 
within three-fourths of a mile, or even within two 
miles, as iu Ohio, still fails to reach all those bene- 
fited ; and if the road were built by general tax the 
benefit received by the nearer lands would — or 
should at any rate — appear in following years in the 
increased assessment value for taxes for all pur- 
poses. Doubtless this assessment plan though, by 
stimulating farmers to secure good roads, even at 
this extra expense, has in many cases proved bene- 
ficial, notably in parts of Ohio and Indiana, though 
it seems that a general property tax on all the terri- 
tory affected by the road, including the cities, would 
be more nearly just. 

There is also a plan adopted in France and else- 
where of levying special assessments [subventions 
industrielles] "on theprinciple that certain industries 
and manufactures which make use of large wagons 
and cart very heavy loads cause an abnormal wear 



'See Deaty on Taxation, Vol. II. 40 Wis. p. 327 ; 37 Wis. p. 75. 
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and tear of the roads, the repairing of which cannot 
be fairly charged on the general body of ratepayers. 
This is particularly the case with sugar factories, 
distilleries, and other industries whose chief period 
of activity is in the autumn and winter, when the 
roads are wet and peculiarly liable to be cut up by 
heavy traffic."' This special tax must of course 
always be spent on certain specified roads or por- 
tions of roads that are especially affected. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be said against the justice of 
this plan, provided the special tax is fairly laid. It 
may, however, be a question whether most of our 
states would not on the whole do better to burden 
industries only by the property tax regularly levied. 
Capital is inclined on slight grounds to seek new 
places of investment, and discouragements usually 
should not be thrown in the way of investment. 
Where a special road tax is levied, however, such 
industries might well have assigned them, with their 
consent, a special piece of road to keep in fit order, as 
is now done in some instances. 

It needs, further, to be taken into consideration 
that the different roads vary so much in the char- 
acter of the traffic over them that some classifica- 
tion is clearly required, in order that various plans 
of support, adapted to the varying circumstances, 
may he adopted. In the case of merely local roads 
leading from two or three farms to the main road, 
almost the whole benefit of the road comes to the 
fanners themselves. To be sure their increased 



'yintUtath f/tnturg, June 1&8S, p. ^35. Also, Lot da 21 Mai, 
1S36, Art. 14, repeated in ^rt. 66 of tlie Loi rur It* ConteOi OtiiJraua 
du IGaoai, 1871. 
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I of the world favors this plan. In addition, special 
I contributions might be taken from those whose use 
Lof portions of the road tended to wear it unduly. 
I The distinction that is oftentimes made between 
I the cost of building a road and that of repairing it 
I (the larger division building, the smaller repairing), 
I is sometimes to be defended on the ground of expe- 
I diency, but hardly on the ground of justice. Of 
I course, we may repeat, expediency iu many such 
I cases should determine the plan to be adopted, so 
I long as flagrant injustice is not done. In the case 
I ^iven, however, the aid comes from the larger sub- 
I division to the smaller, because the latter is unable 
I to bear the large expense of building local roads, and 
I main roads should be repaired, as well as made, by 
I the larger administrative body. 

I If it were granted now, that the roads should be 
I supported in the main by the various administrative 
I subdivisions, state, county and town, as suggested 
I above, a further question would arise as to the char- 
Lacter of the tax — property tax or poll tax, money or 
■teboT tax. 

I Poll taxes are considered by most writers a poor 

Eform of tax, and in ordinary cases " unworthy of a 

I civilized nation iu the nineteenth century."' Still we 

r have the practice of many of our states, and of some 

[rof the European states at least, iu favor of a capi- 

I tation labor tax for road purposes. On the ground of 

justice, little can be said against a capitation tax for 

this purpose, if combined with a property or income 

tax. Surely, every man in sound health derives 

much pleasure and advantage from good roadSj 

•Eljr : Taxation i'» Amtiiean SInlti and CitU*, p. 
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even Madison, Monroe and Jackson, though they felt 
compelled to veto such bills on constitutional grounds, 
denying the wisdom of appropriations made to build 
roads. The introduction of the railroads about 1830 
lessened the need for the longer wagon roads, and 
lessened apparently, though not really, the import- 
ance of even good local roads, so that roads were 
dropped from national politics. The minds of our 
political thinkers have naturally turned toward the 
attractive field of national politics, and though our 
changed circumstances have made a radical change 
in our road legislation probably advisable, little has 
heen done. 

Again, though we sometimes pride ourselves on 
our boldness, our independence in matters of govern- 
ment and legislation, we are on the whole a conserva- 
tive people, and particularly in local matters we cling 
to the old forms, often to an unreasonable extent. We 
pride ourselves on our township system, look upon 
it as the system that has given us, and preserved for 
us, our individual liberty, and made our nation what 
it i.s; and our country people, especially in New Eng- 
land, look with aversion upon any proposal that tends 
to lessen the power of the individual voter in town- 
meeting. A proposal to revise our township road 
laws consequently meets with opposition, if any ma- 
terial change is proposed. Though our people are 
getting to have little fear of centralization, so far as 
the National and State governments are concerned, 
there is still a clinging to the township and school 
district, as compared with the larger local subdivi- 
sions, that is often harmful. 

The true principle of administrative centralization 
or decentralization, whether we are considering the 
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relation of the township to the county and ittate, or 
that of the state to the national government, 18 bIdi- 
pie : Let each division manage its own affairn. The 
difficulty arises when we attempt to detfjrmiiio what 
matters are of national, what of etate concern ; or 
agEiin, what of county, what of town concern. To 
increase the difficulty, we havw written laws which 
have in earlier years declared the relation and appli- 
cation of this principle to the facts and circumstancefi 
of that time, to interpret and apply to the factis and 
circumstances of our own time. Tlie laws are uii- 
changing : the circumstancett are contiimally chang- 
ing. One result is the often cited fact that the 
words of the law are oftentimes forc«l to take ou 
sew meaniugs to fit the new circumiitanceK. But 
another result more germane U> this catte in thin : 
Having the unchanging law before our mind» rou* 
tinoally. we tiomelimee overlook the fact Ihat the 
circtmiBtance* under which the law wa« made 
hare changed ratirely. and we go on uutiuok'ta^f 
admhustering and suffering from a law once good 
and wise, now waatcfid and |»erfaajM httmAlL 
When we reriae we ^mfif ftoodi d«t«il», and do 
not seek the andcrijriag priocifle. Thia me0set 
of Ae cfasagie et i iimiMtaii w ia pajrfkvlMtiy 
mutJoaaMc in amtk matben aa Ae road and aehaat 
lavs, tar tlKsr mimiaialtrwtiom U not to tlw lM*d« 4tf 
skilled Mcn «1m womM U UMf to AwUee dttUeHt. 
and M Innbt oi HwCrttMwral, 

~ To ««r eattf rt<if<Mi»iWiHM Omk to tlM aoMfWSr 
twre JMtk of m tt tt ml kt lemtaMakajJ^ tke M m ar r^ 
tiv« apuu «d oar pMu^, nvw^imtti wHk Ike Jaiiinainr 
of file iunu wf Ili« law jiMtf m lamdeaiatg ftofui Irnjta 
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laying out road£, competent surveyors are employed 
in several states ; but even this work is usually done 
by a committee of viewers selected from the commu- 
nity, — men, to be sure, who might select with some 
skill the general line of the road, but who, from the 
very nature of the case, could not take into consider- 
ation the questions of grade, soil, drainage, etc.. 
that would be prominent in the mind of an engineer. 
Surely an engineer — not a mere surveyor — should 
always be consulted in the laying out of a road, if 
the road is to be a permanent one. '-The choice of 
a road will often make a great difference in the 
quaUty of the road obtained." ' w 

A striking instance of the need of some skilled 
help in laying out a road is to be noted in Western 
New York. Two villages, A and B, situated at some 
distance apart, had a difference of level of eight 
hundred feet. The old road laid out by "viewers" 
so ran that in going from A to B a traveller ascended 
twelve hundred feet, and in going from B to A he 
must ascend four hundred feet. An engineer laid 
out a new road, making the ascent on the road from 
A to B eight hundred feet ; from B to A, of course, 
nothing. 

The general custom seems to be to make small 
districts the unit of admin istratioD. In the southern 
states, where the county ia the unit, the county 
aiitborit>-, as a rule, limits it« duties to dividing the 
coODty into road districts and appointing ovi^r each 
district an overseer. Of course this give* no system 
. of roads more than does the sole sapervision by 
township authorities. In the Xew England States, 
and those settled in large part from "Self England, 
^Km rt mt n i m f Wmm. Jmnvarj S9, IKS. 
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jad^e from the states not having them, one mi^ht 
argue that it was a sign either of one of our best 
road systems or of a very poor one to be without toll 
roads, for states of both classes are included in the 
list. Of the many having toll roads, only a few, and 
those all newer states and territories, make provision 
for their early surrender into the hands of the public. 
More, evidently, consider them permanent, making 
no provision for their acquisition by the public, 
though the common law right of eminent domain 
would doubtless hold without the express provision 
to that effect given in the statutes of other states. 

Many provide for tbo forfeiture of the charters of 
toll companies for failure to keep the roads in good 
condition, though as we shall see it is difficult to 
enforce this law. Others provide for the surrender 
of the charter by the vote of the corporation itself, 
or by the abandonment of the road. It is probably 
true that toll companies in the northern states at 
least are becoming somewhat less conunon, and that 
in these states they are held under somewhat better 
control by the public than in the South, One or 
two states provide for toll roads managed by the 
local government, a provision that seems wise if tolls 
are to be collected at all. 

The elective system of selecting road officials, as 
we should expect, is more common in New England 
and the North : the appointment of such officials by 
the county court or other like authority, more com- 
mon in the South, though exceptions are found in 
both cases. 

The less important provisions of administration: 
such as the method of calculating the labor tax, the 
assessment of damages for land taken for road pur- 
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, the aamber of eood «Se»ls in the different 
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more intporUuU ones will be found tabulated in 
Append LX tl. 
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TAXJ.T10S FOR Road PraposKs, 

Perhaps the moet fiiadameatal qaestioa in connec- 
tion with road le^isLitioo i:> the detenumatioa of the 
distribation of the burden of support of the roads. 
Until that is settled, all discossiuu j-e^^arding the 
proper officers, or road regulations, are beside the 
point. The question is one. too. that has been 
answered in various wavs in different parts of our 
own country, as well as in the countries of Europe; 
and we must expect that the answer is to be 
given, in good part, on the grounds of praeticability 
and political expediencv, not solely on the ground of 
even-handed justice. The latter is hard to determine 
in many cases. The varying circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities mabe any 6xed rule at times more 
or less unjust, so that we are finally driven to ask, 
what will, on the whole, be most nearly fair? and 
what plan will, in the main, give the best results for 
the community as a whole ? 

It is, of course, entirely beside the point in this 
place to enter into any discussion of the proper 
basis of taxation for road purposes or for any other 
administrative purpose. There can be little ques- 
tion, as will appear hereafter, that the ordinary j 
roads of a country are so far a general benefit and* 
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ought to be a general charge, that the ordinary fees 
collected on toll roads must be considered to a 
certain extent unjust, so that we should not 
raise revenue for road purposes — except in special 
instances — by fees alone. In general, though, 
whether for ordinary taxation we adopt the principle 
of a tax according to ability, or according to income, 
or according to faculty, or any other one, we might 
and probably would still agree that the principle — 
so far as it can be realized— that should govern 
the distribution of the expenses of making and 
repairing ordinary roads is this: Let the burden be 
distributed in accordance with the benefits received. 
How nearly in practice can this principle be reached ? 
The toll roads have always been conducted on the 
theory that the travelers over a road were the 
recipients of the benefits and should pay for its sup- 
port. If, however, cities derive as much benefit 
from good roads as the discussion in the first 
section would lead us to think, it is evident that the 
travelers are by no means the only ones benefited. 
The cities, the land-owners near the road, and others 
should therefore aid; and the toll road, though 
possibly at times the only practicable one, is never- 
theless unjust in principle,' and should be avoided if 
possible. 



' " C'eBt un principe trf s-erron£, en saiue ^conomJe polKique, qne 
de croire que le payemeot des il^penses des routes eC chemins doit 
porter uniquement Biir ixax qui traversent mnt^riellement ces 
cbemins et routes. L'litilit^ de la viability est iieaucoup piaa 
gdn^rale: le maroliaivd oq le cooaomiiiateur tie Londres, qui n'eat 
peut-£tre, de sa vie, sorti ile la clli^. proHte den routes du comt£ 
de Lancaster et du comt£ de York, de m6me ijue le eotinlry-genlU- 
man, qui les traverse journellement i cheval ou en voiture." Letoy 
Beaolieu : L'adminitlralion loeale, pa^e 182. 
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and tear of the roads, the repairing of which cannot 
be fairly charged on the general body of ratepayers. 
This is particularly the case with sugar factories, 
distilleries, and other industries whose chief period 
of activity is in the autumn and winter, when the 
roads are wet and peculiarly liable to be cut up by 
heavy traffic.'" This special tax must of course 
always be spent on certain specified roads or por- 
tions of roads that are especially affected. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be said against the justice of 
this plau, provided the special tax is fairly laid. It 
may, however, be a question whether uiost of our 
states would not on the whole do better to burden 
industries only by the property tax regularly levied. 
Capital is inclined on slight grounds to seek new 
places of investment, and discouragements usually 
should not be thrown in the way of investment- 
Where a special road tax is levied, however, such 
industries might well have assigned them, with their 
consent, a special piece of road to keep in fit order, as 
is now done in some instances. 

It needs, further, to be taken into consideration 
that the different roads vary so much in the char- 
acter of the traffic over them that some classifica- 
tion is clearly required, in order that various plans 
of support, adapted to the varying circumstances, 
may be adopted. In the case of merely local roads 
leading from two or three farms to the main road, 
almost the whole benefit of the road comes to the 
farmers themselves. To be sure their increased 



'NineUenlh (..enlury, June 1SS6, p. tl35. Also, £01 du 21 Mai, 
1836, Art. 14, repeated in Art, 86 of the Loi fur lei Conseilt QHUratui 
dulOaoUt, 1371. 
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even Madison, Monroe and Jackson, though they felt 
compelled to veto such bills on constitutional grounds, 
denying the wisdom of appropriations made to build 
roads. The introduction of the railroads about 1830 
lessened the need for the longer wagon roads, and 
lessened apparently, though not really, the import- 
ance of even good local roads, so that roads were 
dropped from national politics. The minds of our 
political thinkers have naturally turned toward the 
attractive field of national politics, and though our 
changed circumstances have made a radical change 
in our road legislation probably advisable, little has 
been done. 

Again, though we sometimes pride ourselves on 
our boldness, our independence in matters of govern- 
ment and legislation, we are on the whole a conserva- 
tive people, and particularly in local matters we cling 
to the old forms, often to an unreasonable extent. We 
pride ourselves on our township system, look upon 
it as the system that has given us. and preserved for 
us. our individual liberty, and made our nation what 
it is: and our country people, especially in New Eng- 
land, look with aversion upon any proposal that tends 
to lessen the power of the individual voter in town- 
meeting. A proposal to revise our township road 
laws consequently meets with opposition, if any ma- 
terial change is proposed. Though our people are 
gating to have little fear of centralization, so far as 
the National and State governments are concerned, 
there is still a clinging to the township and school 
district, as compared with the larger local subdivi- 
sions, that is often harmful. 

The true principle of administrative centralization 
or decentralization, whether we are considering the 
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relation of the township to the county and state, or 
that of the state to the national government, is sim- 
ple : Let each division manage its own affairs. The 
difficulty arises when we attempt to determine what 
matters are of national, what of state concern ; or 
again, what of county, what of town concern. To 
increase the difficulty, we have written laws which 
have in earlier years declared the relation and appli- 
cation of this principle to the facts and circumstances 
of that time, to interpret and apply to the facts and 
circumstances of our own time. The laws are un- 
changing : the circumstances are continually chang- 
ing. One result is the often cited fact that the 
words of the law are oftentimes forced to take on 
new meanings to fit the new circumstances. But 
another result more germane to this case is this ; 
Having the unchanging law before our minds con- 
tinually, we sometimes overlook the fact that the 
circumstances under which the law was made 
have changed entirely, and we go on unthinkingly 
administering and suffering from a law once good 
and wise, now wasteful and perhaps harmful. 
When we revise we simply touch details, and do 
not seek the underlying principle. This neglect 
of the change of circumstances is particularly 
noticeable in such matters as the road and school 
laws, for their administration is not in the hands of 
Bkilled men who would be likely to notice defects, 
and to insist on their removal. 

To our early circumstances then; to the compara- 
tive lack of interest in local affairs; to the conserva- 
tive spirit of our people, combined with the influence 
of the form of the law itself in hindering them from 
noting the changing circumstances in their relation 
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judge from the states not having them, one might 
argue that it was a sign either of one of our best 
road systems or of a very poor one to be without toll 
roads, for states of both classes are included in the 
list. Of the many having toll roads, only a few, and 
those all newer states and territories, make provision 
for their early surrender into the hands of the public, 
More, evidently, consider them permanent, making 
no provision for their acquisition by the public, 
though the common law right of eminent domain 
would doubtless hold without the express provision 
to that effect given in the statutes of other states. 

Many provide for the forfeiture of the charters of 
toll companies for failure to keep the roads in good 
condition, though as we shall see it is difficult to 
enforce this law. Others provide for the surrender 
of the charter by the vote of the corporation itself, 
or by the abandonment of the road. It is probably 
true that toll companies in the northern states at 
least are becoming somewhat less common, and that 
in these states they are held under somewhat better 
control by the public than in the South. One or 
two states provide fur toll roads managed by the 
local government, a provision that seems wise if tolls 
are to be collected at all. 

The elective system of selecting road officials, as 
we should expect, is more common in New England 
and the North : the appointment of such officials by 
the county court or other like authority, more com- 
mon in the South, though exceptions are found in 
both cases. 

The less important provisions of administration: 
such as the method of calculating the labor tax, the 
assessment of damages for land taken for road pur 
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ought to be a general charge, that the ordinary fees 
collected on toll roads must be considered to a 
certain extent unjust, so that we should not 
raise revenue for road purposes — except in special 
instances — by fees alone. In general, though, 
whether for ordinary taxation we adopt the principle 
of a tax according to ability, or according to income, 
or according to faculty, or any other one, we might 
and probably would still agree that the principle— 
so far as it can be realized^ — -that should govern 
the distribution of the expenses of making and 
repairing ordinary roads is this: Let the burden be 
distributed in accordance with the henefits received. 
How nearly in practice can this principle be reached ? 
The toll roads have always been conducted on the 
theory that the travelers over a road were the 
recipients of the benefits and should pay for its sup- 
port. If, however, ci^ties derive as much benefit 
from good roads as the discussion in the first 
section would lead us to think, it is evident that the 
travelers are by no means the only ones benefited. 
The cities, the land-owners near the road, and others 
should therefore aid ; and the toll road, though 
possibly at times the only practicable one, is never- 
theless unjust in principle,' and should be avoided if 
possible. 



' " C'eat un prlnclpe tr^s-erron^, en gaine Economic politique, que 
de croire que le payemant des dfipensea dee routes et chemias doit 
porter uniquemeiit sur ceux qui traversent mati^riellemeDt c«b 
chemlns et routes. L'utilit^ de la viability est beaucoup plus 
g^nf rale ; le marchand ou le consomniateur de Londree, qui n'est 
peut-etre, de sa vie, Borti de to cil^, profile des routes du comt^ 
de Lancaster et du comt^ de York, de m^me que le eounlrg-gentie- 
man, qui les traverse journellement il cheTal ou en voiture." Leioy 
Benulieu: L'adminiMlration hoale, page 162. 
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and tear of the roads, the repairing of which cannot 
be fairly charged on the general body of ratepayers. 
This is particularly the case with sugar factories, 
distilleries, and other industries whose chief period 
of activity is in the autumn and winter, when the 
roads are wet and peculiarly liable to be cut up by 
heavy traific.'" This special tax must of course 
always be spent on certain specified roads or por- 
tions of roads that are especially affected. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be said against the justice of 
this plan, provided the special tax is fairly laid. It 
may, however, be a question whether most of our 
states would not on the whole do better to burden 
industries only by the property tax regularly levied. 
Capital is inclined on slight grounds to seek new 
places of investment, and discouragements usually 
should not be thrown in the way of investment. 
Where a special road tax is levied, however, such 
industries might well have assigned them, with their 
consent, a special piece of road to keep in fit order, as 
is now done in some instances. 

It needs, further, to be taken into consideration 
that the different roads vary so much in the char- 
acter of the traffic over them that some classifica- 
tion is clearly required, in order that various plans 
of support, adapted to the varying circumstances, 
may he adopted. In the case of merely local roads 
leading from two or three farms to the main road, 
almost the whole benefit of the road comes to the 
farmers themselves. To be sure their increased 



^Nineteenth Cenlnrtf, Jnne 1888, p. 1)35. Also, Loi du 21 3tai, 
1830, Arl. 14, repeated iu Ktt. 86 of the Loi mr Iw Contetii O/n/raaz 
duIOoofir, 1871. 
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of the world favors this plan. In addition, special 
contributionB might be taken from those whose use 
of portions of the road tended to wear it unduly. 

The distinction that is oftentimes made between 
the cost of building a road and that of repairing it 
(the larger division building, the smaller repairing), 
is sometimes to be defended on the ground of expe- 
diency, but hardly on the ground of justice. Of 
course, we may repeat, expediency in many such 
cases should determine the plan to be adopted, so 
long as flagrant injustice is not done. In the case 
given, however, the aid comes from the larger sub- 
division to the smaller, because the latter is unable 
to bear the large expense of building local roads, and 
main roads should be repaired, as well as made, by 
the larger administrative body. 

If it were granted now, that the roads should be 
supported in the main by the various administrative 
Bubdivisions, state, county and town, as suggested 
above, a further question would arise as to the char- 
acter of the tax — property tax or poll tax, money or 
labor tax. 

Poll taxes are considered by most writers a poor 
form of tax, and in ordinary cases " unworthy of a 
civilized nation in the nineteenth centurj-."' Still we 
have the practice of many of our states, and of some 
of the European states at least, in favor of a capi- 
tation labor tax for road purposes. On the ground of 
justice, little can he said against a capitation tax for 
this purpose, if combined with a property or income 
tax. Surely, every man in sound health derives 
much pleasure and advantage from good roads. 



*Elr : roMtion (n AfMiitati autu asd VitUi, p. 209. 
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even Madison, Monroe and Jackson, though they felt 
compelled to veto such bills on constitutional grounds, 
denying the wisdom of appropriations made to build 
roads. The introduction of the railroads about 1830 
lessened the need for the longer wagon roads, and 
lessened apparently, though not really, the import- 
ance of even good local roads, so that roads were 
dropped from national politics. The minds of our 
political thinkers have naturally turned toward the 
attractive field of national politics, and though our 
changed circumstances have made a radical change 
in our road legislation probably advisable, little has 
been done. 

Again, though we sometimes pride ourselves on 
our boldness, our independence in matters of govern- 
ment and legislation, we are on the whole a conserva- 
tive people, and particularly in local matters we cling 
to the old forms, often to an unreasonable extent. We 
pride ourselves on our township system, look upon 
it as the system that has given us, and preserved for 
us. our individual liberty, and made our nation what 
it is; and our country people, especially in New Eng- 
land, look with aversion upon any proposal that tends 
to lessen the power of the individual voter in town- 
meeting. A proposal to revise our township road 
laws consequently meets with opposition, if any ma- 
terial change is proposed. Though our people are 
getting to have little fear of centralization, so far as 
the National and State governments are concerned, 
there is still a clinging to the township and school 
district, as compared with the larger local subdivi- 
sions, that is often harmful. 

The true principle of administrative centralization 
or decentralization, whether we are considering the 
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relation of the township to the county and state, or 
that of the state to the national government, is sim- 
ple : Let each division manage its own affairs. The 
difficulty arises when we attempt to determine what 
matters are of national, what of state concern ; or 
again, what of county, what of town concern. To 
increase the difficulty, we have written laws which 
have in earlier years declared the relation and appli- 
cation of this principle to the facts and circumstances 
of that time, to interpret and apply to the facts and 
circumstances of our own time. The laws are un- 
changing: the circumstances are continually chang- 
ing. One result is the often cited fact that the 
words of the law are oftentimes forced to take on 
new meanings to fit the new circumstances. But 
another result more germane to this case is this : 
Having the unchanging law before our miuds con- 
tinually, we sometimes overlook the fact that the 
circumstances under which the law was made 
have changed entirely, and we go on unthinkingly 
administering and suffering from a law once good 
and wise, now wasteful and perhaps harmful. 
When we revise we simply touch details, and do 
not seek the underlying principle. This neglect 
of the change of circumstances is particularly 
noticeable in such matters as the road and school 
laws, for their administration is not in the hands of 
skilled men who would be likely to notice defects, 
and to insist on their removal. 

To our early circumstances then; to the compara- 
tive lack of interest in local affairs; to the conserva- 
tive spirit of our people, combined with the influence 
of the form of the law itself in hindering them from 
noting the changing circumstances in their relation 
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to such mattere; and to the strong bent of our people 
toward the retention of local powers, may, in great 
part, be attributed our present defective system. 
Of course, local influence and individual legislators 
have succeeded in making the laws of some states 
much better than those of others ; but we can notice 
that, with one or two exceptions in the case of the 
oldest and most progressive states, the newer states 
have profited by the experience of the older ones, 
and have made some improvements in legislation, 
though in most cases much more might yet be done 
to advantage. [See Tabular Digest in Appendix II. 
for details regarding these principles.] 

As compared with other countries, the almost total 
lack of any classification of the roads in accordance 
with their relative importance, is especially note- 
worthy. Roads are usually divided in the statutes 
J^ into public and private, and in many cases "toll roads" 
mark those of most importance. Only four or five 
states seem by classification into county and town 
roads to recognize the essential difference in import- 
ance ; but even these states do not all make provisions 
for special management of the more important roads 
80 as to secure a better road-way. In fact, the division 
is often, if not usually, made from the location of a 
road in two or more towns, and not from its relative 
importance. 

As we should expect from the foregoing, in none 
of the states is there regularly employed on all the 
main roads, either in laying out the road or in work- 
^ ing it, skilled engineers. Ohio makes such provision 
for her turnpikes; Illinois permits the commissioners 
to employ an engineer to supervise the road work — 
hut the permission is very rarely acted upon. For 
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laying out roads, competent surveyors are employed 
in several states; but even this work is usually done 
by a committee of viewers selected from the commu- 
nity, — men. to be sure, who might select with some 
skill the general line of the road, but who, from the 
very nature of the case, couM not take into consider- 
ation the questions of grade, soil, drainage, etc., 
that would he prominent in the mind of an engineer. 
Surely an engineer — not a mere surveyor — ^should 
always be consulted in the laying out of a road, if 
the road is to be a permanent one. "The choice of 
a road will often make a great diiference in the 
quality of the road obtained." ' ^- 

A striking instance of the need of some skilled 
help in laying out a road Js to be noted in Western 
Kew York. Two villages, A and B, situated at some 
distance apart, had a difference of level of eight 
hundred feet. The old road laid out by "viewers" 
80 ran that in going from A to E a traveller ascended 
twelve hundred feet, and in going from B to A he 
must ascend four hundred feet. An engineer laid 
out a new road, making the ascent on the road from 
A to B eight hundred feet; from B to A, of course, 
nothing. 

The general custom seems to he to make small 
districts the unit of administration. In the southern 
states, where the county is the unit, the county 
authority, as a rule, limits its duties to dividing the 
county into road districts and appointing over each 
district an overseer. Of course this gives no system 
, of roads more than does the sole supervision by 
township authorities. In the New England States, 
and those settled in large part from New England, 
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the township system is found, a system which in 
itself prevents unity of administration, unless some 
higher authority iB especially empowered for this 
purpose, a provision very seldom made. This local 
administration under whichever form it is found 
would, of course, effectually prevent any thorough 
classification of the roads. No general supervision 
for a whole state, and no means of general state 
organization is found in any state. 

With the exception of five states the labor tax is 
regularly employed : in font more, in case of a 
special levy, and in one (Illinois) only hy vote of 
the town. It is worthy of uote, however, that many 
of the towns, in some of the counties a very large 
majority of them, do vote for the labor system- 
Still worse is the law in the six states that make 
no provision for a money tax, but rely wholly upon 
the labor system. It is, perhaps, worthy of remark 
that they are all southern states: and the law is 
doubtless a relic of the past. Individuals in those 
states, more frequently than in the north, agree to 
keep certain roads in repair. 

In the northern and western states, those laid out 
into sections one mile square by United States Sur- 
vey, the custom obtains of running nearly all the 
roads on section lines, and the half and quarter 
lines. The custom is a very natural one and has 
many conveniences: hut its wastefulness and incon- 
venience in other respects are no less noticeable. 
The general system of laying out roads will be dis- 
cussed in a later section and need not be dwelt upon 
here. 

Toll roads are generally found in the states, though 
ten of the states or territories are without them. To 
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judge from the states not having them, one might 
argue that it was a sign either of one of our hest 
road systems or of a very poor one to be without toll 
roads, for states of both classes are included in the 
list. Of the many having toll roads, only a few, and 
those all newer states and territories, make provision 
for their early surrender into the hands of the public. 
More, evidently, consider them permanent, making 
no provision for their acquisition by the public, 
though the common law right of eminent domain 
would doubtless hold without the express provision 
to that effect given in the statutes of other states. 

Many provide for the forfeiture of the charters of 
toll companies for failure to keep the roads in good 
condition, though as we shall see it is difficult to 
enforce this law. Others provide for the surrender 
of the charier by the vote of the corporation itself, 
or by the abandonment of the road. It is probably 
true that toll companies in the northern states at 
least are becoming somewhat less common, and that 
in these states they arc held under somewhat better 
control by the public than in the South. One or 
two states provide for toll roads managed by the 
local government, a provision that seems wise if tolls 
are to be collected at all. 

The elective system of selecting road oflRcials, as 
we should expect, is more common in New England 
and the North : the appointment of such officials by 
the county court or other like authority, more com- 
mon in the South, though exceptions are found in 
both cases. 

The less important provisions of administration: 
such as the method of calculating the labor tax, the 
assessment of damages for land taken for road pur- 
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poses, the number of road officials in the different 
sub-divisions, the limitations to the amount of tax 
levied, etc., need not be dwelt upon here. The 
more important ones will be found tabulated in 
Appendix 11. 

III. 



Taxation for Road Pu eposes. 

Perhaps the most fundamental question in connec- 
tion with road legislation is the determination of the 
distribution of the burden of support of the roads. 
Until that is settled, all discussion regarding the 
proper officers, or road regulations, are beside the 
point. The question is one, too, that has been 
answered in various ways in different parts of our 
own country, as well as in the countries of Europe: 
and we must expect that the answer is to be 
given, in good part, on the grounds of practicability 
and political expediency, not solely on the ground of 
even-handed justice. The latter is hard to determine 
in many cases. The varying circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities make any fixed rule at times more 
or less unjust, so that we are finally driven to ask, 
what will, on the whole, be most nearly fair? and 
what plan will, in the main, give the best results for 
the community as a whole? 

It is, of course, entirely beside the point in this 
place to enter into any discussion of the proper 
basis of taxation for road purposes or for any other 
administrative purpose. There can be little ques- 
tion, as will appear hereafter, that the ordinary . 
roads of a country are so far a general benefit and^ 
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ought to be a genera! charge, that the ordinary fees 
collected on toll roads must be considered to a 
certain extent unjust, so that we should not 
raise revenue for road purposes — except in special 
instances — by fees alone. In general, though, 
whether for ordinary taxation we adopt the principle 
of a tax according to ability, or according to income, 
or according to faculty, or any other one, we might 
and probably would still agree that the principle — 
so far as it can be realized^that should govern 
the distribution of the expenses of making and 
repairing ordinary roads is this: Let the burden be 
distributed in accordance with the benefits received. 
How nearly in practice can this principle be reached? 
The toll roads have always been conducted on the 
theory that the travelers over a road were the 
recipients of the benefits and should \my for its sup- 
port. If, however, cities derive as much benefit 
from good roads as the discussion in the first 
sectiou would lead us to think, it is evident that the 
travelers are by no means the only ones benefited. 
The cities, the land-owners near the road, and others 
should therefore aid; and the toll road, though 
possibly at times the only practicable one, is never- 
thelesB unjust in principle,' and should be avoided if 
possible. 



'''C'est un principe tr£a-erron£, en aaine ^L-onomie politique, qae 
de croire que le payement des d^pensee des routes et chemins doit 
porter uniqiiement aur ceiix qui traversent raat^riellemeat ces 
cbemins et routes. L'utiiit^ <te la viability est beauconp pins 
g^n^raie ; le niarchand oa lo coDBommateur de Londres. qui n'est 
peut-^tre, de ea vie, Borti de la cit6, profile des routes du comt^ 
de Lancaster et du comt£ de York, de m^me que te eimntry-genti*- 
man, qui lea traverse journellemeQt ^ chevttl on en voiture." Leroj 
Beaulieu : L'adminutrnttion locale, page 183. 
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II Um« Imt'ii till' cUHtom in Obio, Indiana and some 
V«%U^*t' "Ult'« III l«.v out, open, grade and construct 
^WVWl'*''*'"' '*'"' '" I"*y "■" *"■ P^""* ^^ ***« expenses by 
H^U MuuixiHitU'itt iitioii t)iu contiguous lands benefited 
lUvwK* I'llitio I'liii lio no question that adjoining 
UyuU* U*^* lii>ut>ttli"l \ 1111(1 tliore seems no injustice in 
tVtoU ^ l('V>, |iHtVtilti(l it rcai-hes all benefited and is 
VMlUv'tvili HH tit Wim'onxiii,' to tbe extent to which 
^\^ tHUvl In M<'I"hI).y hi>u<>t)ted, and is not levied in 
tVV>\>lH^ittt\\H^ wtth llitf i«iiltnmtod cost of the improve. 
MU^V^V Hmv'U « l»'V>, ln»w»»v»>r. if restricted to land 
tt^^Ul" llUW ^^W^*h• *»( « »"tle. «r even within two 
mlW«< A« Uk ^^hv «llU fHU« to n.>ach all those bene- 
^\v\ y ^\\\ \\ *^*' i"*^'* '^^''^ '*"''* '•>■ general tax the 
^ytt. Ill uiLiWil Ivv \\w wvMvv hinds would — or 
1^ ., i^^t<i«^it- \\\ fv^lowing years in the 

^, , . itl v«Uh» fv»r taxes for all pur- 

i^, ittU AMtvtMtmont plan tbough, by 

.^(,1 14 l»» MH'Mfv b\hhI mads, even at 

tj(l, lv*« Ui MMtty c«<ea proved bene- 

Hvtul \\ 'tv''*^ ^'' \A\\* v\t t^tit* and Indiana, though 
U «V*'Hk« MW* « H^*»»ii*t** »vt«(vr*.v Ittx ou all the terri- 
fcWA (^ttv»'*»'** ^^> **"' *^***'- 't»'l»>*'»K »'>»' eities. would 

'4^\'VV U tttit^ « (*'«" advvpled in France and else- 
WhvU^ yvt W^^l^^i ot^*''*^' aitiensments [subventions 
UV^\W«*Vll^yW*l *'*"» *'"' principle that certain industries 
^m ViWUVllHi'^UIV" wlUch make use of large wagons 
4tt\\ V^V* Vtt*\V >*»*v,v Iwidn cause an abnormal wear 

%| ^WW WW I^M**. V**!. U. W Wm. p. S37 ; 37 Wis. p. 75. 
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and tear of the roads, the repairing of which cannot 
be fairly charged on the general body of ratepayers. 
This is particularly the case with sugar factories, 
distilleries, and other industries whose chief period 
of activity is in the autumo and winter, when the 
roads are wet and peculiarly liable to he cut up by 
heavy traffic.*" This special tax must of course 
always be spent on certain specified roads or por- 
tions of roads that are especially affected. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be said against the justice of 
this plan, provided the special tax is fairly laid. It 
may, however, be a question whether most of our 
states would not on the whole do better to burden 
industries only by the property tax regularly levied. 
Capital is inclined on slight grounds to seek new 
places of investment, and discouragements usually 
should not be thrown in the way of investment. 
Where a special road tax is levied, however, such 
industries might well have assigned them, with their 
consent, a special piece of road to keep in fit order, as 
is now done in some instances. 

It needs, further, to be taken into consideration 
that the different roads vary so much in the char- 
acter of the traffic over them that some classifica- 
tion is clearly required, in order that various plans 
of support, adapted to the varying circumstances, 
may be adopted. In the case of merely local roafla 
leading from two or three farms to the main road, 
almost the whole benefit of the road comes to the 
farmers themselves. To be sure their increased 



'Nineteenth Centtiry, June 
1836, Art. 14, repeated in A.rt. < 
du Waoui, 1871- 
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facilities for getting their products to market, if ] 
this local road were improved, might help some- 
what the dealers in the neighboring town ; but thi^J 
advantage is so slight compared with that derived V 
from the main road that it may well be neglected i 
entirely. If we consider, on the other hand, a main i 
road running through several townships, and joining 
thriving cities, it becomes evident that the landown- 
ers in any one township, especially in the township 
lying nearest the market, receive probably not half 
the benefit, a large part of it going to the market 
town and another part to the farmers living at a | 
greater distance from it. It seems clearly unjust 
that the town should be asked to undertake the 
whole support of such a road: and, besides, we may 
be reasonably sure that in many cases the conflicting 
interests of towns in different situations will hinder 
the building of through roads, if the matter is left 
in the hands of town authorities. An editorial in j 
the New York Evening Post, January, 1889, says: : 
" We know of a village within fifty miles of New- 
York which deliberately refused to keep a piece of 
main road in repair, because it would, if in good 
order, divert traffic from its own stores to those of s 
neighboring village," Such instances are not un- 
common. 

*From the standpoint of justice, then, local roads 
should be separated from main roads ; and it seems 
probable that the support of local roads by the local 
residents, say the residents in a township, and that 
ot the main roads by the inhabitants of larger 
administrative divisions, as the county, will divide 
the burden of support as fairly as it can be de- 
termined. The experience of the leading countries 
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of the world favors this plan. In addition, special 
contributions might be taken from those whose use 
of portions of the road tended to wear it unduly. 

The distinction that is oftentimes made between 
the cost of building a road and that of repairing it 
(the larger division building, the smaller repairing), 
is sometimes to be defended on the ground of expe- 
diency, but hardly on the ground of justice. Of 
course, we may repeat, expediency in many such 
cases should determine the plan to be adopted, so 
long as flagrant injustice is not done. In the case 
given, however, the aid comes from the larger sub- 
division to the smaller, because the latter is unable 
to bear the large expense of building local roads, and 
main roads should be repaired, as well as made, by 
the larger administrative body. 

If it were granted now, that the roads should be 
supported in the main by the various administrative 
subdivisions, state, county and town, as suggested 
above, a further question would arise as to the char- 
acter of the tax^property tax or poll tax, money or 
labor tax. 

Poll taxes are considered by most writers a poor 
form of tax, and in ordinary cases "unworthy of a 
civilized nation in the nineteenth century."' Still we 
have the practice of many of our states, and of some 
of the European states at least, in favor of a capi- 
tation labor tax for road purposes. On the ground of 
justice, little can be said against a capitation tax for 
this purpose, if combined with a property or income 
tax. Surely, every man in sound health derives 
much pleasure and advantage from good roads, 



lEIj : Tatmiion in Atnerioan StaUi and Citia, p. 209. 
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whether he rides or walks. If he gets no pecuniary 
profit, the lessened fatigue from walking is by no 
means to be overlooked. The fact that under cover 
of this tax many men simply waste a day in telling 
stories and pretending to work, while others thereby 
escape from payment of a substantial money tax that 
would otherwise be paid, is the chief objection to it, 
— an objection, too, that under our present system is 
strong enough. It is doubtless true also, that in 
many cases this tax is not collected, though in many 
places the labor tax is quite strictly enforced. When 
eighty-five to ninety per cent of those subject to the 
tax either work on the road or commute, it cannot 
be said to be a failure in this respect, and this per 
cent, in some road districts and townships, is collected.' 
A poll tax in money is, of course, not so well paid, 
and would hardly be defensible on grounds of expe- 
diency. The defence for the labor tax, then, so far 
as it can be defended, is simply this : That many who 
should pay a small tax may be made to pay this, who 
would not and could not well be compelled to pay a 
money tax. It is well, of course, to have a really 
favorable rate of commutation, if this tax is to be 
employed. 

Unless we change the methods of working the 
roads, however, the tax, as is intimated above, may, 
and probably does, do more harm than good. The 
remedy for this — as for many other defects of our 
system — lies in securing efficient road supervision. 
Under a paid official who was expected to earn his 
salary, the work would not consist of story-telling 
and visiting so much as it does at present, while the 



'Ely: Taxation, p. !I0. 
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teams might be used to advantage. In France, 
according to Mr, Waddington,' the experience with 
manual laborers is something the same as with us. 
'■The regular paid laborers do more and better work 
than the casual workmen who come to acquit them- 
selves of their 'prestations.'"' The experience of 
French ofBcials with teams, though, owing to their 
good planning, is much more favorable than ours, for 
"the more carting is done by the ' prestataires ' the 
better for the county finances, for it is cheaper than 
hired carting." The farmers "can choose their own 
time and do their carting when their cattle and 
wagons are not required for the work of the farm." 

Surely, if the trained French officials cannot get 
good work from the men working out their road 
tax, we cannot expect our officials to do so. 

As a supplementary tax. to be permitted after a 
high money tax has been expended — as in Nevada— 
this labor tax is perhaps at times advisable. In that 
state the commissioners set off first the net proceeds 
of the county's share of all poll taxes, »'. e., one-half 
of a 84.00 poll-tax [Their poll-tax is not defended 
here]; also on petition of a majority of the property 
holders in the district, they may levy within such 
district a sum not to exceed $3,00 upon each §1,000 
valuation, which tax is to be collected by the road 
supervisor and paid into the treasury for a road 
fund; "provided, that any person owing the last 
named property tax. may pay a part or all of the 
Bame by labor on the roads of the district under 
the direction of the supervisor thereof," at the 
regular fixed rates. It seems but fair that if there 



'Nintteenth Cmtury, Jnne, 1&B8, p. 934. 
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is a special extra property tax voted by the property 
owners the tax payers shall be allowed the option 
of paying it in labor. This would, of course, be 
paid mostly, by the work of teams with the men, 
and might well be as advantageous as under 
similar circumstances it has proved in France. 

The experience of some of our states with toll 
roads seems to justify a few paragraphs regarding 
them written, not from the standpoint of justice (It 
has been seen that this would condemn them), but 
from that of experience and expediency. 

While in most times and countries the local roads, 
as soon as roads have been held as such distinct from 
a right of way over land, have been in the hands of 
the public and for the free use of all, the raising of 
money for the support of longer and more important 
roads by tolls, either on the part of the government 
itself or by corporations that have built the road as 
a private enterprise, has been common. In earlier 
times it was not uncommon, too, for the state to 
place the tolls so as to derive from them a revenue' 
to be used in the extension of the road system; but 
in later times if they cover the cost of support of a 
road it is usually considered enough. 

In a new country where for long stretches of 
territory there are few or no inhabitants, though 
there may be much traffic, and where the amount 
of property subject to taxation is comparatively 
small; where, too, on account of the scarcity of 
population in some sections and density in others, 
a taxation for road purposes would distribute th« 
burden very unevenly, a toil road may, perhaps, be 
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justified. In fact, it is sometimes a question in 
such cases of a toll road in private hands or no 
road worthy the name, for the people cannot be 
roused to make the immediate sacrifice, and a toll 
road seems better to most voters than a bonded 
debt. If under such circumstances the privilege to 
build toll roads is granted, it should be only under 
strict conditions. Of course, the rates of toll will be 
determined by the representatives of the people; but 
there should also be a general law providing for the 
surrender of the company's franchise. The provi- 
Bion of the Nevada law in this respect seems a good 
one. There, after ten years from the building of 
the road, it becomes county property; and after five 
years the county may at any time purchase at an 
appraised valuation. 

There is danger, however, even in such a case, that 
the toll companies, if the road is found profitable, 
may be enabled to secure legislation that will give 
them a more secure control. In some of our southern 
states, no provision is made for the levying of a 
money tax for the support of the roads. The local 
roads are worked on the highway labor system, and 
the more important roads are in the hands of toll 
companies. These are not unfrequently able to ne- 
glect repairs on their roads, and still to bid defiance 
to any attempt to force them either to comply with 
the conditions of their charters, or to surrender them. 
As a fair example of the way such a system works 
when the chief control of the roads is in the bands of 
toll companies, the state of affairs in Maryland at the 
present time may be cited. Prof. Ely of Johns Hop- 
kins University writes me regarding them as follows: 
"The pike companies will natuvally do all they can 
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to keep us from securing satiBfactory legislation. If 
we could construct satisfactory roads, of course their 
occupation would be gone. These companies will uot 
improve the roads themselves, and at the same time 
they will not allow any one else to do so. . . Of 
course, when the companies are few, they have less 
influence with the Legislatures. All that the farmers 
in Maryland can do Is to get up parades and march 
through the roads with banners with such inscrip- 
tions as 'No Improvements, no Tolls.' Since the 
boundaries of Baltimore have been extended there 
are toll roads even within the city, but the city authori- 
ties cannot, or will not, compel them to do their duty 
and keep the roads in satisfactory repair. Practically 
the only recourse left seems to he the undignified 
one of impotent scolding," There can be no ques- 
tion that the tendency of the toll-road system is 
toward a state of affairs such as~that represented. 
If the longer and more important roads are mostly 
in the hands of private corporations, they have 
of course a monopoly, and can do about as they see 
fit. Their inclination would naturally be to expend 
as little as possible in repairs so long as they saw no 
serious risk of forfeiting their charters ; and the peo- 
ple are slow to force such a forfeiture, even though 
it is deserved. The fact, too, should not be over- 
looked that under such circumstances the interests 
of the toll companies would lead them to oppose by 
fair means or otherwise any legislation that would 
tend to improve the roads of the district. 

The remedy for such evils is clearly the assumption 
of the support of the roads by the public ; the course 
that, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of all 
fairly well settled sections of the country by economic 
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consideratious as well as by the political one just 
mentioned. 

It is this course, too, that is coming to be more and 
more observed in our older states and in Europe. In 
England, where the private turnpike system had its 
greatest expansion, its day is past, and the state in 
the main has assumed control.' 

The expenses of management were so great in 
England that many of the turnpike trusts became 
hopelessly involved in debt, and this condition of 
affairs, taken in connection with the obstruction to 
traffic from the gates, and the burden on the people 
has led to their gradual abolition. In Germany, too, 
Roscher assures us the expense of collecting the tolls 
has amounted to seventeen or eighteen per cent of 
the gross receipts. From experience,- elsewhere, it 
seems quite possible that the poor condition of some 
of the toll roads in our own country may arise from 
the real inability of the companies to improve them 
without suffering a real loss on the investment. 



IV. 

Administration of Roads, 

If the burden of support of our country roads is to 

fall directly upon the people, and the necessary funds 

are to be raised by taxation, it is evident that such taxes 

should be levied by the authorized representatives of 

the administrative sub-divisions concerned. If, as 

has been suggested, the roads be classified with 

reference to their importance, it would seem that the 

county board of supervisors, or the corresponding 

deliberative body where this name is not used, 

'Roscher: National-(Ekot\omik,Via.-p.M, 8«e iIbo section V. 
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should decide upon the amount to be raised for the 
most important roads, while the town officers should 
have similar rights for the local roads. In case a 
main road should in part of its route perform the func- 
tion of a local road, of course the town should pay 
into the county fund its fair share for this purpose. 

Clearly, too, the decision regarding the classifica- 
tion of a road should be left to the County Board, as 
the body most nearly representing the interests of all 
concerned. 

In Ontario, Canada, the county council by by-law 
assumes jurisdiction over any road in any township 
and the expense of its construction "with the assent 
of such township."' 

The objection of the town should not necessarily 
prevent the assumption of such control. A town 
might, for the sake of preventing a rival village from 
securing a good road, and therewith a lucrative 
coimtry trade, object to the support by the coimty 
of a road which was really a county thoroughfare. 

In fact, unless there were some such unjust reason, 
it is probable that the inhabitants of the towns would 
usually much prefer that their roads be supported by 
the county. As each town is represented on the 
board, no real injustice need be feared if the county 
board planned the system of roads for the county, 
assuming for county support those that seemed of 
real significance for the county as a whole, and leav- 
ing the others to be supported by the towns." 



'Statutes of Ontario, 1877 ; p. 1748. 

'Some special legislation, or even a Constitutional amendmeiit 
iniglit lie required in some states to carry this plan out.— Cr. Cooley. 
Taraiion, p. 130. "It baa been held that where a city, under compe- 
tent legislation, improvesits own streets, a county tax for roads can- 
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Clear as it seems that the amount of money to be 
expended on the roads should be determined by the 
representatives of the inhabitants of the districts 
concerned, it seems equally clear that the respective 
boards should act with an adequate knowledge of 
what is needed, and of its probable cost, aud that the 
money should be expended under the direction of one 
capable person who may be held responsible for the 
results attained. Both of these conditions are such 
that they can be met only by the appointment, or 
election, of a man who shall be competent to direct 
all work done in connection with ordinary road and 
bridge building. /. e. a civil engineer. 

It seems hardly necessary to call up the well known 
arguments in favor of the appointment instead of 
the election of such an officer, or as one would prefer 
in this case the hiring of such an officer by the 
County Board, Thoroughly trained specialists are 
needed : and it would very often be the case that 
the best man for the place could not be found in 
the county. 

Compare, as an illustration of the different work- 
ings of the two systems, our city superintendents of 
schools, hired by boards that are as subject to political 
influence as county boards of supervisors, in many 
cases even more so, with the county superintendents of 
Bchools where they are elected by popular vote. That 
many of the county ^periotendents are good men 



not belaid uponitflirhHbitsntH. Martin m. Aaton, 60 Cal., 03. But it 
is doubted that this is univeraally true. For a somewhat peculiar 
ca«e iDTolving the construction of a statute for taxation to make a 
country road, see King r«. .Aroostook Co., 63 Maine. o67. One half 
ft township, in a different tract, is beld liable for a. tax to support a 
coanty road which Ilea entirely in the other half." 
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for their positions is true ; that many city BUperin- 
tendents are poor men is also true ; but that first- 
class men are far more often found in the positions 
filled by the boards cannot be questioned. The posi- 
tion of engineer of roads certainly should not be an 
elective office, to be filled necessarily by men within 
the county. 

But to speak again of the necessity for such an 
officer. 

In the first place, in order that a hoard may know 
how to expend money judiciously, or how much will 
be the cost of a road throughout any part of a county, 
a good topographical map must be made, showing 
the grades on all the roads, the character of the soil, 
etc. This can be made, of course, only by an engineer; 
and the significance of each of these factors in the 
expense of road making cau be estimated only by a 
man familiar witii such work. How often do we find 
even on fairly good roads, steep hills which, though 
often short, are enough to prevent the hauling of 
heavy loads over them without doubling teams, a 
means of overcoming the difficulty that is often im- 
practicable. The following brief table giving the 
loss of power on common grades is certainly not 
known by our country road- builders, or at any rate 
is seldom acted on, 

A force which on a level road will draw one hun- 
dred pounds, 

On a grade of 1 in «, or 120 feet to the mile, will draw 75 lbs. 
On a grade of 1 id 24, or 220 feet to tlie mile, will draw 50 lbs. 
On a grade of I in 10, or 528 feet to the mile, will draw 25 lbs. 

These facts are, though, familiar to every engineer, 
and would be, with all the other important ones, 
ready at the service of the board every year when the 
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question of the amount to be expended on the variouB 
roads of the county was considered, with specific 
recommendations as to the important roads. 

For the intelligent assessment of the county road 
tases, then, the services of a skilled engineer seem 
indispensable. Even of more importance, if possible, 
does he become when the question of the wise expen- 
diture of the taxes is raised. Road commissioners 
under the present system say frankly that they think 
at least one half the money tax expended for roads 
in the State of Illinois, is wasted, through ignorance or 
carelessness, while of course a much greater propor- 
tion of the labor tax is wasted, not to speak of that 
which results in a real detriment to the road. This 
waste, then, which could he largely prevented by a 
supervising engineer, costs that state annually from 
two to two and one-half millions of dollars of the tax 
already collected, to say nothing of the loss arising 
from the poor roads. Although nearly every farmer 
has some ideas of the way in which a good road 
should be built — by gravel, or sand and clay, or 
broken stone, or drainage^ — it is, nevertheless, doubt- 
less true that much scientific knowledge, as well as 
experience in working various kinds of soils are 
required in a good engineer. To build and repair to 
the best advantage all the main roads in any fairly 
well settled county requires certainly as much skill 
in an engineer as to lay out and build a railroad 
through an ordinary county, and probably more. The 
problem is not so much that of making good roads, as 
that of making the best roads possible with the limi- 
ted means given.' 

^Note. — Very proper provision hus been made hy the Engineer- 
ing Department of Vanilerbilt Unireraity, Nashville, Tenn., to 
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An engineer with a fair prospect of holding his 
position for a series of years would of course look 
ahead iu his plans. The building of a permanent 
road extending across the county might well be un- 
dertaken, even if the completion of the work could 
not be expected for several years. There would be 
the certainty that good work in one part of the road 
would not be blocked by the refusal of some township 
to do its share, and there would be a continual 
rational expenditure of the money where it would do 
the most good. 

In his "Practical Treatise on Roads, Streets and 
Pavements," Gillmore calls attention to another com- 
mon defect of management that demands special leg- 
islation. He writes, "A pernicious custom prevails 
throughout a large portion of the United States of 
repairing country roads only at certain seasons of the 
year. The cost of maintenance would be greatly re- 
duced by frequent repairs, and especially by keeping 
the side ditches clear and open to their full width 
and depth, by promptly filling in the ruts, and by 

supply in some meitsure the need for ekilleil roail-engineers. One 
principal or deputy liighway offlcial from each county in Tennessee 
is admitted free of eharge to a clase in Roa<i Engineering. The 
following paragraph, quoted from a ciri-ular of the University, 
EhoiFS the main features of the conrse ; " The course of instrucllon 
will extend from February 1 till April 1, and will conaist of lectures 
and work on the economical location of highways to conform to 
conditions of topography and traffic ; principles of construction of 
new, and of reconstruction of old roads, and of maintenance m. 
repairs; method)* of drainage ; simple highway structures, retaining 
walls, drains, culverts, simple bridges; practice in field-eketching, 
simple platting and draughting, instrumental location, and com- 
puting estimates of cost; study of systems of highway administra- 
tion." It is to bo hoped that other Institutions, especially the 
State Universities and the Agricultural and Engineering Colleges, 
will make similar provision. 
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maintaining the required slopes from the centre to- 
ward the sides.'" In accordance with the laws in some 
of the states, it would be difficult to follow hia sug- 
gestions. Clearly it should be within the power of 
some official, who could see that the work was faith- 
fully done, e. g. a county engineer, to hire a man, (or 
better, as they could work to much better advantage, 
to hire two men, with a team, part of the time), whose 
work would be to make these lesser repairs from day 
to day as they became necessary. A district of suffi- 
cient size to keep them busy throughout the year 
whenever the weather permitted, could easily be 
arranged. Of course, such work would need to be 
supplemented at times by the work of more men, as 
for example in the case of bridge building, or the 
making of a new road, or more frequently in the 
late summer when the noxious weeds along the road 
sides needed to be cut before the seeds had ripened 
and been scattered over the adjoining fields. 

Another almost imperative need that could easily 
be satisfied by a plan of county organization of the 
roads is that of suitable machinery. A good steam 
roller — an almost indispensable requirement for good 
dirt road making — costs in the neighborhood of $5,000. 
A town hardly feels able to buy one ; but two or 
three adjoining towns, if so organized that they 
could work together readily, or a county, could well 
afford it. Though such a raachiue seems expensive, 
if, as is claimed, "it will do the same work at one 
quarter the running cost and in one half the time Of 
a first-class horse road-roller,"* it will pay for arrange- 

^A Praelieal TrtatUe on Iloadi, SlreeU and Partnntnli, by Q. ,\. 
Gillmore, A. M., New York : 1876, p, 78. 
"Heraiihel ; Engineering Sew», July 14, 1877, 
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ments to be made by which it can be purchased. 
This is further emphasized by the fact that 
engineers assert that good dirt roads can hardly be 
made without such machinery, whereas with it. on 
common prairie soil, a really good road, thirty-three 
feet wide may be made at an expense of only §300 
per mile. 

T. J. Nicholl, an Illinois Civil Engineer, in a paper 
read before the Civil Engineers' Club of the North- 
west,' estimates the cost of a mile of such prairie 
road as follows ; 

Engineering, la;ring out andgnperintendence. ..( 25 00 

12U0 yards excavation of ditches @ 10 '.- 120 GO 

Eay 300 yards for extra embaiikment @ 10 c 3D 00 

3000 feet B. M. oak bridging, framed. © t30. . . . 90 00 

Rolling 10 00 

Clearing up and leveling off 10 00 

Total, [lermile $285 00 

Of course, these prices would vary in different 
localities. He adds: 

" The cost of a 15-U>n roller would be about (5,000 delivered. Coat 
of operating same ; labor, fuel and repairs, (5.00 per day ; width 
rolled, 6 feet : average speed two miles per hour; at this rate it ia 
aafe to estimate thej will roll two miles per day over a surface 
nineteen feel wide. Boads made with these rollers will require 
repairs like all others, but they will not be expensive, consisting of 
filling up ruts and holes with gootl material* and rolling. In dry 
weather when roads are good, the rollers can be taken off, and 
driving wheels put in their place forming a traction engine. The 
cost of a machine so arranged will be about f 500 extra, and will pay 
for itself in hauling gravel, cinders, broken stone, etc-, for perma- 
nent way, or in moving the farmers' grain and lumber, while they 
are busy in the fields planting or harvesting. Almost every town- 
ghip in the land conld afford to own a roller and pay a competent 
man to use and take oare of it." 

This somewhat technical quotation shows that 
without some change in oi:i- legislation there is 

'Published in Engiaetring 'Nr:r>,, Sept. 2e, 1878. 
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practically no chance of Becuring the expensive 
machinery that may in many places be required, 
and that by means of its usefulness would soon 
save far more than its own cost. Still further it 
emphasizes the need of an engineer for the super- 
vision of such work. Whether all of Mr. Nicholl's 
conclusions be exactly correct or not, is of slight 
consequence here ; but an engineer, we see, will at 
least have some intelligent plan of work. Of how 
many of our road commissioners can the same thing 
be said ? To the objection that might occur to some, 
that an engineer's plans as illustrated by the quota- 
tion are likely to prove much more expensive than 
our present methods, at least these auawers are sug- 
gested : The plans promise some result; the money 
now wasted in an average county according to the esti- 
mate of our present road conunissiouers, would be 
enough to buy at least two such rollers every year 
and pay twice the salary of the engineer. An 
engineer would be expected, and with reason, to 
prevent such waste almost wholly. 

In order to make the management of the roads 
most efficient, and especially to secure the most 
improvement in methods of road making, one other 
thing seems necessary. There is really very little 
known at present about the best methods of making 
fairly good roads at small cost. Permanent roads, 
such as the macadamized roads, Telford roads, 
pavements, etc., are well understood; but in our 
' country there is great need for good dirt roads, and 
intelligent means of making and repairing them. In 
many parts of the country stone roads are for 
the present entirely out of the question, except for 
the leading thoroughfares. Kow, in consequence of 
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this state of affairs, it is of great importance that 
the results of experiments actually made become 
generally known to road makers. 

The only sure way, the only practicable way to 
secure any such result would he to have the county 
engineers in a state required to make to some central 
authority a report of the work done in the counties. 
Such a report should contain an account of the state of 
the roads, their grades, character of the soils, methods 
of improvement, cost of improvements with details 
given, and so far as could be ascertained from 
year to year the results of such work. This state 
engineer — or better, state hoard of engineers — could 
then collate these reports and publish whatever sta- 
tistics and facts seemed to be of permanent value op 
of general temporary interest. The aid that would 
in this way be given by such a report placed in the 
hands of practical engineers would soon be seen in 
the effect throughout the state. Such a state engi- 
neer, with a small corps of assistants— or better such 
a state board — it would seem, could do much to har- 
monize the interests of adjoining counties so that the 
roads might be laid out and worked with some system, 
even outside of county lines. Such a board could 
do much in the way of securing by legislation or 
common agreement general provisions regarding 
grading, width of road-bed, character of bridges, 
etc. Through them, doubtless, too. would be or- 
ganized associations of the county engineers, where 
the practical difficulties confronting them could be 
in good part solved by mutual conference. Their 
investigations would doubtless give in a compara- 
tively short time a basis for formulating, so far as 
seemed necessary, a law of the road regulating 
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width of tires, weights of loads, etc.. regulations 
that of course ehould not be made without intelli- 
gent forethought and investigation. 

A question that in the United States has received 
little attention, but that in the newer states is one of 
great practical importance, relates to the laying-out 
of the system of roads in any locality. In niany of 
our states, especially the northwestern and western 
states, which have been platted by the United States 
survey, it is customary to lay out all roads on section 
lines, or parallel to these lines, in order that the land 
may lie in unbroken blocks, and the roads form nat- 
ural division lines. Doubtless there is a certain con- 
venience in having the roads thus regularly laid out. 
The distances from place to place can be easily reck- 
oned ; the farms lie in compact form, etc. Clearly, 
however, it is not primarily the purpose of roads to 
perform these subordinate functions. The division 
lines between townships, as well as between farms, 
can be known and made visible without trouble, and 
while a change in the system would often divide a 
fann, the owner would be compensated in most cases 
by a shorter way to the market town, while the in- 
habitants as a whole might be much better served 
with many miles less of road. The problem in laying 
out a road, since the purpose of a road is primarily, if 
not solely, to afford a means of communication for 
the people, is, of course, to bring the largest number 
of people — markets and traders — into communication, 
with the least amoimt of travel. The plan by which 
this is most readily done is given by a competent 
road engineer in Germany, who is quoted by Sax in 
his well known work on Transportation. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs, giving the plan and the problems 
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to be determined, are a free trauslation from the work :' 

1. From every important market town, roBda of the flret does are 
to run to all important ueighboriiig markeU. 

2. If the district Burrounding the market town is a large one, in 
the angles between the roads of the flrat class others of the second 
class are to be built to any smaller markets situated near the line 
dividing the territories tributarj- to the larger market towns. From 
these smaller places, forks must be built to the two nearest import- 
act market towns. (See diagram.) 




The heavy lines represent roads of ibe firat class; the light linert, 
those of the second class. 

The dotted lines represent about the division of the territory 
tributary to the different markets. 



' Uebtr Senlabililal vnd Riehtunga-fnttellang drr Btrautn, Hanovf 
18fi9, by Weg-bau-Conducleur LAunbardt. Quoted by Sax: I'l 
tuhTtmilUt, vol. 1. pp. UT-8. 
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A, B, C, D, E. F, large markets. 

G, H. I, J, O. 8, Bm.iller marketa. 

K, L, Binall places neiir a, main roa<l. The question to he deter- 
mined : Is it better to deflect tlie direct line of the road to K and L, 

I indicated by the curved broken line, or to join by a branch road? 

A man at P now gets to C by the road PRC; under this Bystem by 
an equally short route, PMC. 

at X, with D, his natural market, situated on a section 
line, of course lories by the change. 

Consider the gain to C in doing business with B, A and D. 

Notice the distance saved in going from F to A, or from E to B, 

3. If a road oF the first grade at some point in its course between 
the large towns touches the territory tributary to a third important 
market, from that point a road is to be ran to this third town. 

4. Encircling roads, i. e., roads that follow the tines dividing the 
territories tributary to different markets, are iu)t to be built, unless 
they constitute roads leading to a depot [Ladeplutzl (station of a 
more general system of transportation.) This can fretjuently be the 
case, since depots for very obvious reasons will generally lie near 
commercial lioundary lines. 

The determination of the line of a road between two pointa is a 
further problem that must be considered under three beads. 

1. The determination •>! the eiact middle line of the traffic, i. €., 
that line which runs through the tributary territory in such a way 
that the statistically calculated ma»s of the trafhc [the quantity of 
freight multiplied by the distance hauled] on the right equals that 
on the left. 

2. The <letermi nation of the variation of the road from this cen- 
tral Use of traffic on account of single collecting points of traffic 
lying near. This matter should be investigated statistically; and it 
■bould then be settled whether it is the more advisable to unite 
tbese points lying to one side of the middle line of traffic with the 
Toad system hy branch roods or by a bending of the main road from 
the middle line of traffic; also whether it is not advisable to unite, 
ftt some distance from the large market towns, every two or more 
converging roads, and let the trallic from both be carried into the 
town over one roa<l. 

3. The determination of how far we should swerve from thia 
theoretically best line for the road on account of the lay of theland 
Gbaract«r of the soil, etc. 

The principle here laid down is, of course, the one 

1 that the railroads on a large scale do. to a consider- 

2 kble extent, put into practice, though the conflicting^ 
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interests of the different lines and the necessity for I 
paralleling lead to many more variations than would 
be the case if the railroads were all planned as parts 
of one system. A glance at a railroad map of one of 
our prairie states will show, nevertheless, that the 
principle has been applied in practice, the competi- 
tion for traffic, and the consequent desire to secure' 
unoccupied territory, forcing the different roads into 
a sort of system that does give to nearly every 
market of any importance a fairly direct road to 
the great centres of trade, 

An examination of the accompanying diagram 
will show how very much better served a com- 
munity would be with roads laid out on this plan than 
with roads running north and south, east and west 
only. Of course the greater part of the population 
is comparatively near the towns or along the roads 
that naturally connect them. Notice, then, for 
example, how much better served those living in or 
near C or D are, in their traffic with the neighboring 
towns, than they would be if the roads were on 
section lines. 

The diagram does not give, of course, the com- 
paratively slight deflections that many of the roads 
would have on account of a more thickly settled 
country on one side than on the other, nor the 
changes that should be made on account of hills, 
character of soil, etc. 

Tliat such a system in its entirety should be 
carried out is hardly probable anywhere, least of 
all in our country. In some places in our rapidly 
growing states, the roads would need to change 
their lines every few years to suit the cbemging . 
circumstances. A consideration, however, of the 
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great gain of such a system to all parties con- 
cerned will tend to hinder legislation which looks 
only to roads running by the cardinal points, and 
might, when a county is fairly well settled, lead to 
many more of the so called "diagonal" roads that 
usually prove very beneficial, in spite of the com- 
plaints of the farmers whose farms are thereby cut 
into irregular shapes. 

Of course, at present, the railroads form the roads 

of the first order, when one takes large stretches of 

territory into account. When, therefore, these are 

built through a new country, it would seem the part 

of wisdom to lay out the wagon roads, thereafter, 

f somewhat with reference to the fact that both are 

[■ a means of transportation and should supplement 

■ 'each other so far as can be conveniently arranged. 



|Systems in Other Countries, and SuoGEaxiONS of 
Enoingsks. 
Before offering in condensed form what seem, on 
[ the whole, to be the essential requisites of road 
[legislation suitable for the United States, it seems 
P desirable to consider briefiy the forms of legislation, 
L so far as concerns classification and burden of 
I support, that the experience of the older countries of 
I lEurope have led them to adopt, as well as the 
I opinions of leading road-makers. Though the senti- 
rment is frequently heard in Congress, and though 
I some of our newspapers seem to uphold it strongly, 
rthat our government, including the methods of 
ninistration, is the best iu the world, we shall 
Estill do well to study Europe. Most Americans 
t believe, doubtless, that in matters relating to the 
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form o£ government, political theories, etc., we have 
little to learn from the nations of Europe, except by 
way of shunning their examples, while they have 
much to learn from us. In purely administrative 
matters, however, is it not reasonable to conclude 
that their methods are superior to ours? Surely 
experience is doing much for us in this respect; 
doubtless it has done much for them. It is much to 
be regretted that we are often too unwise to avail 
ourselves in administrative matters of the experience 
of older countries when it lies at hand. Of course, 
as we shall see in the case of the road laws, many 
minor changes are usually needed to adopt their 
plans to our circumstances. 

In Prussia, and so in the German states generally,' 
the roads are divided into at least three general classes: 

1. State Rnuds.^-[ Sax : Haupt - strassen, Von 
Rijnne, Kunst-strassen oder Chausseen.] These 
roads are those of the most general significance for 
the state as a whole. They are the military roads, 
and those that connect the larger market towns. 
From early times, these have been built and sup- 
ported by the state, and managed by the state officials. 

2. Provincial Roads. — [Neben-strassen, Provincial- 
strassen, Bezirks-strassen.] These, as their names 
indicate, are roads that connect the main roads, and 
are their principal feeders. They are supported 
mainly by the province or kreiee, as the case may 
be, with aid from the state treasury, if it seems 
necessary or advisable. For the extension of these 
permanent roads there are certain funds [Provinzial- 
Str assen-Bau- Fonds, Bezirks-Strassen-Bau-Fonds] 

' Von Ronne : Slaattreeht der Preuiiite/ien Monarekit, II, 2. Sax : 
VtrJcehrmitttl, Vol. I, page 107. 
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t regalarly set aside, made in part, as implied above, 
' from contributions levied on the province concerned, 
and part from contributions granted by the state, 
while there is still to be added the income from tolls, 
which are also levied in some places — though by 
public authority and public officials, it is to be noted. 
In the administration of this fund, the provincial 
representative board unites with the state officials. 
In certain cases, too, the state grants a special 
bonus to aid in building a permanent road, and the 
work is undertaken and carried out by the local 
authorities alone, or even at times by private per- 
sons, or by corporations established for that purpose. 
8. Local Roads. — [Gemeinde-strassen,] These are 
of different degrees of importance, of course, but are 
strictly local in their service. These are supported by 
the village or district, and are controlled by the local 
authorities. In many cases, a road of one of the 
more important classes in part of its route fulfills 
the function of a local road. In that case the local 
body is expected to pay its due share for its support. 
9o, again, in the case of the larger sub-divisions 
there will often be a community of interests ; in 
'which case, also, each division bears its due part of 
the burden. 

France has doubtless the most complete system, 
and the best roads in Europe. A somewhat complete 
account of her law and its working will be found in 
Appendix I., of which the following is a brief 
abstract.' Her roads fall into five classes. 



'See rIbo Sni : vol. 1, p. 112 ff. Block: Dtetionnair* d'adminU- 
tratioii. Articles, Chemins vicinaus, voirie, etc. Leroy Beauliea; 
Z'adminittration loealt, pp. 182, 186, etc. Boeut : DrM adminutralif, 
p. 42t-t00. C'^li^res ; Commintaire dtf la lot »iir l«» ConuiU (S/n^aux, 
dnlOaoat, 1871. 
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Roads of the first class [Routes natioaales] are 
entirely maintaiaed by the state, and are "under the 
management of state engineers, whose chief is the 
Minister of Public Works." The next two classes 
[Routes departementales and chemins de grande com- 
munication] are supported by the dcpartements, (the 
county is, of course, our subdivision that corresponds 
most nearly) with occasionally a contribution from a 
local subdivision benefited, [canton or commune]. 

The two remaining classes are local roads of dif- 
ferent degrees of importance [chemins d'inter^t com- 
mun ; chemins vicinaux ordinaires], supported by 
local contributions, with aid from the departement in 
case of important repairs, and are managed by the 
local authorities in the main, with the advice and 
assistance of the officials of the d(''partement, when 
necessary. For both local and departement roads, 
both money and labor taxes are levied. Special taxes 
(subventions industrielles) are levied on an industry 
that wears the road to an unusual extent. A still less 
important class (chemins ruraux) is distinguished, 
roads that are little more than ways leading to a 
meadow, of so little importance that they are not 
distinctly classified with the ordinary local roads. 

The state has also, at times, aided the extension of 
the system of permanent roads by special grants of 
large amounts to be expended on roads of the lower 
classes, e. g. the departement roads; by guaranteeing 
loans, etc. 

Belgium and Italy follow in the main the French 
model. In 1867 Italy, by a special grant to the prov- 
inces, made great improvement in her roads. The 
roads of the provinces were divided into three classes, 
for the improvement of which the state agreed to 
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assume respectively three-fourths, one-half, and oue- 
fourth of the expense. 

In England' we may also see the same tendency to- 
ward classification of the roads and centralization of 
administration as on the continent, though on account 
of the form of government, or perhaps, rather from 
the tendency to abide by old forms that is so strong 
in England, the administration is more in the hands 
of the local authorities. The tendency toward clas- 
sification of the roads, appointment of skilled road 
makers, support of the roads by larger subdivisions, 
as on the continent, is very marked of late years ; 
and especially noteworthy is the assumption of the 
control by the public of roads formerly managed by 
the Trust Companies. The development of the system 
ID England is well worth following at some length. 

In his well known book on *' Work and Wages,"* 
Prof. Thorold Rogers states it as his opinion that in 
the early days the longer English roads, survivals in 
many cases of the Roman rule, were good. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, just be- 
fore the passage of the General Turnpike act (1773) 
the roads were in a scandalous condition, rendering 
communication between different places very diflicult. 
At this period the need of some active measures had 
become very evident. The picturesque passage from 
Arthur Young's Tour in the North of England, pub- 

'(«)■ An set to consolidate unr) acncod the Laws rclnting to High- 
ways, in that part of Oreai Brt(din. called Enalaad, 3l9t .\iigHat, 1835. 
(t). An act for the better maDagement of Highways m England,^fH\i 
July, 1802. {e). An act for the better management of Highways in 
^nfftand, 29th July, 1864. (rf). Hobhouse and Fanshawe ; The 
County CouneilUr't Oiiidt; a Handbook tn the Local Government Act 
of IZth Augutl, 1SS8. Contains the act in Tall with coinnients, 
com pnriBonB will 1 preceding laws, etc. 

"Hogers : Work and Wages, p. 133, 
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lished in 1770, regarding the turnpike between Pres- 
ton and Wigan, affords the writer an opportunity 
of expressing his feelings as well as of describ- 
ing the road: " I know not," he writes, " in the whole 
range of language, terms sufficiently expressive to 
describe this infernal road. To look over a map, and 
perceive that it is a principal one, not only to some 
towns, but even whole counties, one would naturally 
conclude it to be at least decent : but let me most 
seriously caution all travellers who may accidentally 
propose to travel this terrible country, to avoid it as 
they would the devil, for a thousand to one but they 
break their necks or their limbs by over-throws or 
breakings-down. They will here meet with ruts 
which I actually measured, four feet deep, and float- 
ing with mud, only from a wet summer — what, there- 
fore, must it be after a winter ? The only mending 
it receives in places is the tumbling in some loose 
stones, which serve no other purpose but jolting i 
a carriage in the most intolerable manner. These 
are not merely opinions but facts, for I actually 
passed three carts broken down, in these eighteen 
miles of execrable memory."' 

To relieve the country in this respect the turnpikes 
were established^ — built and managed by the Turn- 
pike Trusts. It was long before they succeeded 
in accomplishing very much, though they doubtless 
did make many improvements on special lines. The 
system had been inaugurated in 170G, though an act 

'I''or the condition o( the roads in England, see The Biatory of 
Progren in Ortat Britain, by the author of Inquire Within eeries, 
etc., London, 1S62. Also, Porter: Progrtsa of (he Nation, More 
interesting still, because better written, ia the account of the 
roads and modes of travel in England in Vol, I. of Litis* of Iht 
Bngintert, by SAmuel Bmiles, — 3 vole., London, 1802. 
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^franting the right of levying tolls had passed as 
early as 1G03, which, however, left the management 
in the hands of overseers.' Still earlier even, in 
1346, Edward III. granted a commission to lay a toll 
on carriages passing from one point to another 
within the present city of London, the roads in those 
places having become impassable from want of other 
provision for their maintenance." These roads grad- 
ually, from these small beginnings, spread all over 
the country under authority of hundreds of special 
acts of Parliament, until in 1840 there were in Eng- 
land and Wales 104,772 miles of turnpike roads. 
The opposition to the tolls led in many places to riot- 
ing, and the wastefulness and expense of maintain- 
ing the system in later years became very evident. 
In 1871 the census showed that some 5,000 persons 
in England and Scotland were engaged in collecting 
tolls, showing, of course, that from twenty to twenty- 
\five thousand individuals were supported in this way. 
These expenses absorbed a large share of the revenue, 
and, the other expenses superadded, wore so out of 
proportion to the receipts that many of the trusts 
were hopelessly involved in debt, unable to pay even 
the interest.^ For the past twenty-five years much 
has been done in the way of relieving Great Britain 
from this nuisance. As early as ISiJ? or '58 Ireland 
freed itself from all toll gates. Scotland, by an act 
of 1878, was freed from tolls not later than 1883, 
and England has abolished them by the hundreds, 



'8«ligman: ItaUaay Tariff* and tht Inltritate Commeree Lav, p. 68. 

'Cliamberi't Enfyclojxtdia, articles "Tolls." "Roads and Road- 
making," which is the authority for most of the facts mentioned 
in this paragraph. 

'RoBcher: Nalional-dleoniomik, ^ ^. 
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and will doubtless soon be free of them altogether. 
It has seemed advisable to dwell thus upon the effect 
of England's toll legislation from the experience of 
many of our states in the same direction. 

The legislation in England regarding the roads 
supported by the public was of the simplest kind, — 
the town or parish being made the administrative 
unit. In 1565 an act was passed which provided for 
the election of surveyors of roads for each parish 
and for the working of the roads by a labor tax. 
Later the "statute labor tax" was substituted for 
the compulsory labor. In many cases, too, by virtue of 
ancient custom, certain roads were supported by pri- 
vate estates or individuals. In 1833, the act consoli- 
dating and amending all the previous acts made pro- 
vision for uniting, on their petition, several parishes 
into one highway district, for a period of three 
years, or at will of the parishes, by act of the 
Justices at Quarter Sessions. Each parish was to be 
represented in a district board by a member elected 
by the parish, and a district surveyor was to be 
appointed to have charge of the roads of the entire 
district. The money raised in eacli parish was to be 
expended on its own roada, unless by its special per- 
mission. Even the salary of tlie district surveyor 
was thus paid piece-meal. The district, it will be 
seen, formed thus a more convenient basis of admin- 
istration than the parish in some respects; but the 
burden of support was not changed at all. Large 
parishes, sometimes, appointed a special board and 
hired a competent surveyor for themselves without 
any union with others. 

The supplementary acts of 1862 and 1864 extended 
the power of the Justices in consolidating parishes 
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into highway districts, thus making it eventuEklly 
the common practice. The highway board, elected 
by the parishes, became a body corporate for the 
district, the district being now recognized as perma- 
nent. This board appoints a regular clerk and 
treasurer besides the surveyor. In 1862 the salaries 
of the officers, and other common expenses, were to 
be divided among the parishes "in proportion to the 
average of the expenditures incurred during the 
three last preceding years in such parishes respect- 
ively in maintaining and keeping in repair the high- 
ways thereof."' 

The expenses of making and repairing the roads, 
however, were still borne by each parish inde- 
pendently. In 1864 an advance toward unity was 
made in that the common expenses were now paid 
out of a district fund contributed by the several 
parishes, not iu proportion to their road expenses, 
but " in proportion to the ratable value of the prop- 
erty in each parish."" The expenses of maintenance 
of the roads were still paid as before, each parish 
paying for its own roads. 

The Highways and Locomotives (amendment) Act 
of 1878 uuites wherever possible highway and sani. 
tary districts. The roads are still managed by a 
board that appoints a skilled surveyor as its execu- 
tive officer in road making; but a decided change is 
made by a classification of the roads, Disturnpiked 
roads, and such other important roads as seem really 
of county significance, are declared by the county 
authorities "main roads," and are to be supported 



'Act of 1862, g 20. 
'Act ol 1864, § 32. 
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one-half by the couuty, the other half being contrib- 
uted by the localities. The same county authorities 
may reduce the status of a main road half supported by 
the county to that of an ordinary highway supported 
entirely by theparish. The county authorities are also 
given the power to direct the manner of keeping the 
accounts of the highway districts and parishes ; of 
passing by-laws regulating the width of tire or 
wagon wheels, locking of wheels on hillsides, the 
opening of gates outwards on highway, the use of 
bicycles, etc.; all these provisions showing in the 
clearest manner the tendency toward centralization 
in road administration so as to make it more 
efficient. 

Not less striking is the provision regarding the 
support of the local roads. Instead of the indepen- 
dent support of its own roads by each parish, the 
law of 1878 provides that "all expenses incurred by 
any highway board in maintaining and keeping in 
repair the highways of each parish within the dis- 
trict, and all other expenses legally incurred by such 
board, shall ... be deemed to have been incurred 
for the common use or benefit of the several parishes 
within their district, and shall be charged on the 
district fund.'" 

Any special extra expenses caused by exceptional 
circumstances such as differences of soil or locality, 
with the approval of the county authority, may be 
met by the part of the district especially concerned. 

The provisions made by those two acts for the 
erection of highway districts did not at first meet 
with great popular favor, though as we shall see the 
government persevered in its policy. In the publi- 
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cation of the Cobden Club for 1882, on Local Taxa- 
tion, J. Roland Phillips says, that out of some 14,000 
parishes about 8,000 have been created into districts, 
the number of districts being about 400. 

The state assumed much of the expense of the 
road-making in matter of fact, though this does not 
appear in the law. "Since 1882, one-half of the 
expenses of the county authority, and also {during 
the years 1887-88) of the highway authority, has 
been refunded by a parliamentary grant out of the 
exchequer ; so that, in fact, out of the whole ex- 
penses of the maintenance and repair of main roads, 
oue-half has been found by the state, one-fourth by 
the highway authority and one-fourth by the county,"' 
From 1882 to 1887, of course, the division would be 
one-fourth to the state, one-fourth to the county, 
oue-half to the highway authority (district or parish). 

By the Local Government Act of 1888 [§ 16], 
"every road in a county, which is for the time 
being a main road [within the meaning of the Act 
of 1878] shall ... be wholly maintained and repaired 
by the council of the county in which the road is 
situate, and such council for the purpose of the 
maintenance, repair, improvement and enlargement 
of, and other dealing with such road, shall have the 
same powers and be subject to the same duties as a 
highway board." Some exceptions are made to the 
general provision at the request of the local authori- 
ties; but practically the full control and manage- 
ment of main roads in the hands of the county 
council, and the full burden of the support and 
responsibility for failure to keep in order rests on 
the county. 

'Counts Oouneilhri' Onidt, p. 34, note. 
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The ordinary local roads still remain in the con- 
trol of the district and are supported by it, with 
8ueh aid — if any — as may be granted from time to 
time by Act of Parliament (as in 1887-88) or by the 
county council. 

It is a matter of some interest that Canada, as has 
been noted before, also gives its counties the right 
to assume the full management of the important 
roads in the country. 

To the experience of the leading countries of 
Europe may well be added the opinions of some of 
the leading authorities on road making, to serve as 
a basis for legislation for the American State. 

Sir H. Parnell in his ■■Treatise on Roads," which 
the great road-maker, Telford, called "the most valu- 
able treatise" that had appeared in England on the 
subject, considered that to the turnpike trusts were 
due the roads of England that were good. The man- 
agement of the trusts he considered, however, very 
faulty, especially in the division of responsibility, 
there being sometimes as many as one hundred 
trustees. He recommended that an executive com- 
mittee of five, with full power, be chosen by ballot, 
for three years. Before this committee the surveyor 
of the road should lay each year an estimate — with 
specifications — of the work to be done in the ensuing 
year, and the expense to be incurred. The committee 
would then determine what work should be done and 
what expense should be incurred. The chairman of 
the committee should have the sole direction of the 
works, should be empowered to give orders for pay- 
ing for them, should appoint and discharge surveyors 
or laborers, and should call together the committee 
whenever it seemed advisable. He should receive 
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a salary, and make a full report of his work to 
the trustees at an annual meeting. 

Parnell further thought it necessary for the pro- 
duction of any practical good in road making that 
the legislation he founded on a more enlarged view 
of the subject, adding that "it seems advisable that, 
instead of the governing authority of a parish, that 
of a county should be substituted, or when countieE 
are very large that of a division of a county," His 
object, of course, was to secure efficiency of manage- 
ment by these changes; the matter of fairness in 
taxation being aside from his main purpose. It is 
worthy of note that all the later legislation of Eng- 
land has followed in the main the principles laid 
down by him, though the abolition of the trusts puts 
the management into the hands of the public. 

Near the close of a treatise on "The Science of 
Road Making,'" awarded a first prize bj' the State 
Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, Clemens 
Herschel, of Boston, presents a plan of legislation 
for that state which is very suggestive. Though the 
systems of Europe are discussed somewhat, the 
author considers them impracticable here, and bis 
plan is one based upon the experience of London and 
Chicago with their "Boards of Public Works." He 
would have the state managed in road matters as 
those cities are in regard to public works. His plan 
includes a "State Board of Highways and Bridges," 
of three civil engineers, well-salaried, appointed by 
the Governor for three years each, one to retire each 
year. This Board keeps full records of its proceed- 
ings, works, expenditures, etc., and submits reports 
regularly to the legislature. 
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It is first to prepare and submit to the le^slature a 
plan for the systematic classification of all the high- 
ways and towitways in the state into two or more of 
the following classes : 

ya). State roads, to be controlled and maintained 
wholly by the state. 

(b). District roads, to be controlled and maintained 
by the state, but the expense thereof to be borne by 
the towns and cities of the districts in which said 
road shall lie, and the state, in such proportions as 
said Board shall apportion. 

<c). Town roads to be controlled and maintained as 
now provided by law. 

The construction of new roads, of the three classes 
above specified, to be done as follows : 

(a). State roads, to be laid out and built by the 
state through the Board of Highways and Bridges. 

(i). District roads, to be laid out, etc., by the 
County Commissioners as now provided, but the 
Board to have the final approval or disapproval of 
the proposed plans and profiles for said road, and also 
to have the charge and superintendence of their con- 
struction. 

(c). Town roads, to be laid out and constructed as 
now provided by laws." 

The payment of road taxes by labor, he thinks, 
should be abolished, and all road taxes be paid in 
cash. 

The Board should further provide for the letting 
out of all contracts, should hire such engineers and 
assistants as might be needed or provided for, should 
regularly lay plans and estimates before the Legisla- 
ture for fit legislation and appropriations, and should 
perform all other duties that would naturally belong 
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to such a body. The unessential features of the draft 
of the bill are, of course, omitted here. 

Admirable as are many features of this plan, there 
are still some strong objections to be made to it, if the 
state is not a very small one. In the first place, the 
Board could not give personal supervision to the 
■work, and in order to have it effectively done would 
need to employ scores, even hundreds of assistant 
engineers, to say nothing of thousands of laborers. 
These, scattered over a large state could not be well 
controlled. It would seem better to have these many 
engineers each responsible to somebody near at hand. 
The real functions of such a State Board would seem 
to be rather to make specifications, plans, etc., regard- 
ing the making of roads, to collect facts, and statistics, 
and publish information that would be valuable to 
the practical working engineers, to prepare plans and 
estimates for legislation, etc. Again, from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, it seems that, iu great measure, 
the railroads, and they alone, are really of state sig- 
nificance, and that consequently but few roads if any 
should he supported directly from the state treasury. 
This is, of course, a matter of detail, and would vary 
much in different states. 

VI. 

SCCiGKSTIOSS KOR RoAD LK<iISLATfON. 

It seems fit in conclusion to sketch briefly some of 
the leading provisions that, judging from the fore- 
going discussion, should be embodied in amend- 
ments to the present systems of road legislation iu 

r states. 

1. Toll roads should generally be abolished as 
soon as a due regard for the rights of the corpora- 
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tions permits. In the newer states, if in places toll 
roads seem almost necessary, provision should be 
made for their early surrender to the public. It 
will in nearly all cases be found that by proper 
legislation, larger tracts of territory being placed 
under one management, toll roads may be better 
dispensed with from the beginning. If suitable 
legislation cannot be secured, toll roads may be better 
than none, 

2. The roads should be carefully classified with 
reference to their relative importance. In most 
states fairly well settled there should probably be 
three classes, though in many cases two. would 
suffice. 

{a.) Roads of the first class, main roads connect- 
ing large towns in the same or adjoining counties 
or those much used for long distance traffic, should 
be controlled solely by the county authorities and 
supported liy county funds. So far as such a road 
served in part of its length as a local road the town 
benefited thus might contribute to its support. 

{b.) Roads of the second class, those connecting 
roads of the first class or serving as principal 
feeders to them, also those serving as connecting 
roads for two or more townships, should be sup- 
ported mostly by the towns in proportion to the 
benefits received, aid being given by the county in 
case of special expense, such as the building of a 
costly bridge, or in case of real inability to pay on 
the part of the town. The management of these 
roads, details of working, etc., should be in the 
hands of the county authority. 

(c.) The roads of the third class, merely local 
roads, should be supported by the town and managed 
by town officials. 
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3. The county Board of Supervisors {or eorres- 
ponding county authority) should classify the roads, 
should determine the amount to be expended on 
roadg of the first class, and where it should be ex- 
pended, the amount to be granted in aid to the 
township, and should make any special regulations 
that seem necessary — not provided by state author- 
ity — for the building and management of the road. 

4. The county hoard should hire ou a salary a 
civil engineer (with assistants if they seem necea- 
Bary), who should have the general supervision of all 
roads of the first and second classes iu the county. 
At the fall meeting of the board it would be his 
duty to lay before them a detailed statement of all the 
work done on such roads during the preceding year; 
also a detailed plan of the work that it might seem 
advisable to do on the roads of these two classes during 
the year to come, with a careful estimate of the cost, 
and an opinion as to the proportion of the expense 
that should be borne by the county and by the 
several towns directly concerned. At the begin- 
ning of such a system he should suggest the proper 
classification of the roads, and thereafter be should 
recommend any change in the classification that 
seemed desirable on account of the increase in popu- 
lation, changes in traffic made by railroads or other 
cause. The plans for all important bridges should 
be made by him ; be should lay out, under the direc- 
tion of the supervisors, and perhaps at times with 
the aid of town authorities, all new roads ; and all 
repairs of roads should he made according to his in- 
structions. The county engineer could probably act 
also in many cases as county surveyor. At any rate, 
he should prepare topographical maps of the county. 
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to be kept in his office, and should fix beuch marks 
showing the grades on all the important roads in the 
county, 

5. The county should be divided by the Board of 
Supervisors (or corresponding county authority) into 
a suitable number of road districts. Probably for 
convenience in administration, these districts should 
correspond with the townships, including one or more 
according to the population and the length and ohar- 
acter of the roads. It might be advisable in some 
cases for these districts to follow certain lines of 
roads instead of including a certain territory, but it 
would probably be best, in most instances at least, to 
bound by town lines. The districts should be large 
enough to keep at least two men busy the whole year, 
whenever the weather would permit work on the 
roads, with a team whenever it could be used to 
advantage. Of course, in well settled districts, more 
men should often be employed. 

6. For each road district there should be appointed, 
preferably by the county engineer and the local 
authorities— say the town supervisor and town clerk— 
a road commissioner for the district. This commis- 
sioner should work the roads of the first and second 
classes in his district directly in accordance with the 
instructions of the county engineer, making to him 
full reports of all work done, and having this work 
approved by the county engineer, 

In case of local roads, the commissioner should act 
within bis district as does the county engineer for 
the county, making plans for the roads, reports to 
the town authorities of the work done, estimates of 
needed improvements, etc. The town authorities 
should then levy such taxes upon the town as 
seemed to them suitable. 
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7. Minor repairs to the roads, euch as filling holes, 
opening drains, clearing ditches, cutting weeds, etc., 
should, of course, be done from day to day by the 
regular workmen, as needed. Important repairs 
and building of permanent improvements should be 
made at the time best adapted for such work, either 
by contract, at the will of the county or town board, 
or by the engineer or commissioners, who would hire 
suitable help. 

8. The system of highway labor should be abol- 
ished, unless it be iu the case of a certain rate above 
the ordinary limit. Such extra taxes might be 
worked out oftentimes to advantage, especially if 
teams could be largely utilized, 

9. Provision should be made for borrowing money 
under strict conditions, to make permanent roads; 
and it might be wise in some states for the state to 
grant subsidies for this purpose. 

10. A state engineer — or, perhaps better, a state 
board of engineers of three, one retiring each year- — 
should be appointed, with general supervisory powers. 
Such a board should have charge of any state roads 
that might be established — and in many places roads 
may be found that are really of state significance, 
and should be classed accordingly, though, in 
general, the railroads are the only ones of so great 
importance. To this board yearly reports should 
be made by the county engineers, of the amount and 
character of the work done by them, with the apparent 
reBults. 

A general report should then be prepared and 
published, containing all important statistics and 
information that would be helpful to the engineers. 
The state board could also do very much to further 
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the work of the couuty engmeers \>y holding meet- 
ings with them from time to time, at which questions 
of importance could be discussed. Such a board 
should also prepare regulations regarding the man- 
ner of making roads of different classes — as to 
width, grade, etc., and also regarding the general 
law of the road. It would be within its province 
also to suggest improvements in legislation if any 
were required, and to do all in its power to make all 
the roads in the state, so far as possible, parts of one 
system. 

Of course in setting forth the defects of our 
present systems of road laws, with a brief account of 
the systems in other countries, and a slight sketch of 
what seems a possible improvement in our legisla- 
tion, only the essential features have been touched. 
There is no reason why the details of appropriating 
land for a road, of determining when, and to a cer- 
tain extent, where a new road should be built, the 
collection and paying out of taxes, etc., should not 
be, in the main, as now, with lesser modiScations 
made necessary by new officers. Only the essen- 
tials of a plan have been given, and the details 
might be filled in in a dozen ways without materially 
altering them. So, again, there might be various 
modifications of the plan given that would not affect 
it materially : but it is believed that no system can 
succeed that does not make provision, at least, (1) for 
some classification that will ensure the application 
of means where they are needed, and especially (2) 
that does not secure skilled roadmakers to supervise 
the work. 

The common objection of an increase of expense. 
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higher rates of taxation, etc., is always made to any 
plan which proposes the employment of salaried 
oflBcials; but if the estimates given in the first 
section of the present waste of road funds is any- 
where nearly correct, no better way could be devised 
for lessening expenses. 

In large sections of our country, too, our people 
are convinced that from lack of stone or gravel, 
good roads are, under any system of legislation, an 
impossibility; but if we may judge by the experi- 
ence of Europe, and the opinions of road engineers 
in both Europe and our own country, any system 
that will classify our roads and put them under the 
care of skilled engineers, will both lessen the ex- 
pense and, by the application of methods even now 
well understood by experienced men everywhere, 
will give us in all parts of our country good roads. 



APPENDIX I. 



The Road Laws of Fbanck. 

It has seemed advisable to give a somewhat com- 
plete sketch of the road laws of France, The 
admirable summary of the laws given by Mr. Wad- 
dington Sn his article on " Local Government and 
County Councils in France,'' published in the Nhie- 
teenth Century for June, 1888, makes any attempt at 
condensing the law needless. This summary is taken 
verbatim from that article, 

Mr. Waddiugton has been writing in the earlier 
part of his article of the County Councils {Conseils 
gi^eraux) and then continues as follows : 

Their most important function is the management 
and maintenance of the wonderful network of roads 
of different classes which is spread all over France, 
and which, I have no hesitation in saying, is superior 
to everything of the kind I have seen, either in Eng- 
land or on the Continent. 

All over France the roads are divided, according 
to their importance, into the following categories : 

1. Routes Nat ionales. — These are the great high- 
ways which lead from Paris to different points of the 
frontier, or which join the great provincial towns, 
such as Lyons and Bordeaux, or, again, which con- 
nect the different fortified towns along the frontier. 
At the beginning of the century these highroads 
were almost the only ones which were kept in good 
repair, and for many years they were the main 
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arteries of traffic and travel all over France. But 
since the establishment of railways, which generally 
run parallel to them, they are much less used, and 
in some places I have seen the grass-beginning to 
grow upon them; they are, however, still kept in 
good order all over the country. This class of roads 
is entirely maintained by the State, and is under the 
management of State engineers, "ingenieurs des 
ponts et chaussees," whose chief is the Minister of 
Public Works, 

2. Routes Dipartementales. — These connect the 
different towns of a department with each other and 
with the towns of the neighboring departments. 
They are not quite so broad as the 'Routes Nation- 
ales,' but are kept in admirable order, and bear 
more traffic than any other class of roads. They are 
maintained entirely out of the funds of the depart- 
ment, or, as would be said in England, out of the 
county rates; they are under the direct management 
of the conseil general. 

3. Chemina de Grande Commvnlcation. — These are 
considered as nearly equivalent tothe 'Routes Departe- 
mentales.' but are almost all of more modern con- 
struction; in most cases they were only begun when , 
the network of the -Routes Departementales' was 
completed. In many departments the 'Routes Departe- 
mentales' and the • Cheniins de graude Communica- 
tion' have been completely amalgamated: in others 
they are still managed by different staffs, but always 
under the authority of the conseil general. The 
original difference between the two sets of roads was 
mainly that whereas the • Routes Dr>partementales' 
were maintained entirely out of the county rates and 
managed by State engineers, the ' Chemins de grande 
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Communication' were constructed and kept up partly 
out of the county funds, partly out of the contribu- 
tions of the different parishes interested, and man- 
aged by county officials, 

4. Cheniins d'hiteret Cominun. — These are coun- 
try roads, of less width and less solid construction 
than the preceding, and connecting together the 
principal villages of a canton with each other and 
with their 'chef -lieu.' or with that of a neighboring 
canton. They have been generally made up out of 
old village roads, which have been repaired, widened 
and straightened under the direction of the county 
officers; they are of the greatest use for the local 
circulation, and it is always an object of ambition 
for a country parish to get one of its village roads 
comprised in a -'ligne d'interCt conimun." These 
roads are mainly kept up out of parochial contribu- 
tions, but the county gives considerable help, in the 
form of annual grants, which are variable, and are 
voted every year. 

5. C/iemiiis Vicinaux Ordinaires. — These are the 
purely parochial roads, connecting together one 
village with another, or the different hamlets of one 
parish. They are maintained out of the resources 
of the '-commune," but in the case of the poorer 
parishes, when a new road is to be constructed, both 
the State and the county contribute a certain grant 
in aid, which is distributed according to certain 6xed 
rules. Before obtaining any external aid, the 'com- 
mune' must undertake to maintain the road, once it 
is completed, out of its own funds, and must furnish 
proof that it is able to do so. Parish roads are under 
the supervision of the mayors of the communes; but 
the county officials always lend their assistance or 
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advice when required, and draw up tlie plans for the 
construction of new roads. 

The supervision, the repairing of all these roads, 
and the construction of new ones, require, of course, 
a considerable stafif of officials, which the ■ conseils 
gfineraux' are free to organize as they think fit. In 
some departments the old "Routes Departementalea" 
have been left in the hands of the engineers of the 
State (Fonts et Chauasees), whereas the other roads 
are confided to a local staff, called -service vicinal.' 
In other cases, the whole of the roads are managed 
by the engineers of the Fonts et Chaussees, who 
receive on that account a special indemnity or extra 
pay from the department. But in most cases, as far 
as I am aware, the -conseils gent'raux' have en- 
trusted the whole network of county roads, great 
and small, to their own officials of the -service 
vicinal," paid entirely out of the county budget, 
and under the direct control of the county repre- 
sentatives, who could stop their pay if they had any 
serious cause of complaint. 

At the head of the ' service vicinal' is the 'agent 
voyer en chef.' who is sometimes an engineer who 
has left the service of the State for that of the 
department, sometimes a man who has distinguished 
himself in the 'service vicinal.' Under him there 
are several ' agents voyers d'arrondissement,' and 
in each canton one or two ' agents voyers can- 
tonaux,' according to the size and importance of the 
canton. These latter agents have under their orders 
a large number of ' cantonniers,' who are attached 
permanently to the different roads and execute all 
the current minor repairs; when these are not suffi- 
cient, other workmen are engaged temporarily. In 
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the rural districts these ' cantonniers' are generally 
allowed a month's holiday at harvest-time and are 
able thereby to eke out considerably their rather 
scanty pay. The ' agents voyers' now form a con- 
siderable body of skilled men all over France; they 
are regularly trained in the art of constructing and 
repairing roads, of making the best use of the very 
variable materials at their disposal: their methods 
are embodied in regular handbooks, and all questions 
connected with their profession are discussed in a 
monthly review; many of them have become excellent 
practical engineers. 

The next point to be considered is the nature and 
origin of the financial resources, by means of which 
the network of roads is so admirably kept up 

The following are the principle items which make 
up the -budget des routes et cherains :' 1. The 
' Prestations en nature,' which I will describe in 
detail presently : 2. ' Subventions Industrielles,* 
paid by manufacturers and others who subject the 
road to special wear and tear; 3. A large contribu- 
tion from the general county rates, or -centimes 
additionuels,' of which I shall speak hereafter. 

I will first explain the system of the -Prestation e.' 
Every rate-payer, except such as are exempted by 
the ' conseil municipal," is bound to furnish, for the 
repairing and maintenance of the roads in his parish 
or in the immediate vicinity, three days' labor, which 
are called 'journees de prestation:' and, further, 
three days* work of all horses, donkeys, mules, 
draught oxen, and carts in his possession, and of the 
servants or permanent labourers in his employment. 
The poorer ratepayers often perform their three days' 
work in person ; the farmers and some land-owners 
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send their horsee and carts with men to quarry, load 
' or unload the earth or stones which have to be carted; 
this is the real 'prestation en nature.' that is, a con- 
tribution in kind as distinguished from contributions 
in money. But in practice a large proportion of the 
'prestations' are redeemed, according to a moderate 
tariff which is voted every year by the conseil gene- 
ral, and are converted into money payments. The 
tariff varies of course in different parts of France. 
In my own department, the Aisne. which is a rich 
one with large manufacturing and agricultural inter- 
ests, the day's labour of a man can be commuted for 
two francs, or 1 s. 8 d,, the daj' of a horse or draught 
ox tor three francs and a quarter, or 2 s. 8 d., and 
the rest in proportion. In prosperous years there is 
always an increase in the money payments, whereas 
in years of depression there is invariably more labour 
in kind and less commutation : therefore the results 
of the 'prestations' alTord in a certain measure a 
test of the local prosperity. Generally speaking, it 
is the interest of the country that a large proportion 
of the manual labour should be commuted for money, 
because the regular paid labourers do more and bet- 
ter work than the casual workmen who come to 
aquit themselves of their 'prestations.' On the other 
hand, the more carting is done by the 'prestataires' 
the better for the county finances, for it is cheaper 
than hired carting, and in some districts the latter is 
difficult to obtain in sufficient quantity. The 'pres- 
tations,' besides being redeemable in money, may 
be converted into piece-work. For instance, a farmer, 
or an association of several farmers, may engage to 
cart away a certain quantity of earth when a road is 
being widened, or they may undertake to furnish a 
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given quantity of stones along a certain stretch of 
road ; and this is often done, because the operation ie 
advantageous both for the 'agents voj'ers' and for 
the farmers, the former having merely-to verify the 
quantity of road stuff delivered instead of superin- 
tending the daily work, while the latter can choose 
their own time and do their carting when their cattle 
and wagons are not required for the work of the 
farm. 

The -prestations' are executed under the direction 
of the 'agent voyers cantonaux,' who assign to each 
parish the task it has to perform, and the particular 
roads and sections of roads on which the work must 
be done. This is sometimes a delicate duty, for the 
' prestataires" naturally object to going any distance 
from their villages, whereas materials in many cases 
must be fetched from quarries situated some miles 
off, or repairs must be carried out on roads which run. 
through a neighbouring parish. In these cases it is 
for the 'agent voyer' to decide what work will be 
best performed by hired labor, and what can be fairly 
assigned to the 'prestataires.' When a parish thinks 
that it has been unfairly treated, it can appeal for 
redress to the couseil general, whose decision is final. 
In all contracts entered into by the 'service vicinal' 
for the regular keeping up the roads, the portion to 
be paid in money and the portion to be executed by 
the ' prestataires' are always clearly specified. In 
order to mark the importance of the • prestations ' I 
may state that in my department they represent 
rather more than half of the total expenditure on the 
roads maintained by the 'conseil general,' and this is 
not all, for some of the 'prestations' are employed on 
the 'cherains vicinaux ordinaires,' or purely paro- 
chial roads. 
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The ' subveiitions industrielles ' are an important 
element in the road-budget, at least in the manufac- 
tnring districts. They are levied on the principle 
that certain industries and manufactures which make 
use of large wagons and cart very heavy loads cause 
an abnormal wear and tear of the roads, the repair- 
ing of which cannot be fairly charged on the general 
body of rate payers. This is particularly the case 
with sugar factories, distilleries, and other industries, 
whose chief period of activity is in the autumn and 
winter, when the roads are wet and peculiarly liable 
to be cut up by heavy traffic. The amount of the 
'subvention' is debated between the 'agents-voyers' 
and the parties interested, and a fair arrangement is 
generally agreed upon under the sanction of the cou- 
seil general : but if the parties cannot agree, the 
matter is referred to the 'conseil de prefecture,' or 
administrative tribunal, with whom the final decision 
lies. The 'subvention industrielle' must always be 
spent on certain specified roads or sections of roads, 
and cannot be applied indiscriminately to the general 
purposes of the 'service vicinal,' Some manufac- 
turers prefer contracting for the keeping up the roads 
they use, and these arrangements must also be sanc- 
tioned by the ' conseil gi'neral' or its permanent 
committee. 

Besides the 'prestations' and the ' subventions 
industrielles' there are some other minor sources of 
revenue which belong to the road-budget ; for in- 
stance, the sale of the trees planted along the roads 
and the tolls paid at ferries ; but these are of small 
importance. 

A special budget for the roads is prepared every 
year by the -agent voyer en chef,' and laid before 
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the 'conseil goriLTal.' It is divided into two s( 
tionB, the first comprising all the ordinary annual 
repairs ; the second relating to the reconstruction of 
old and ill-constructed sections, the straightening of 
sharp curves, the lowering of steep gradients, or the 
construction of entirely new roads; the last mentioned 
case is not. however, now of frequent occurrence, at 
any rate in the wealthier departments. 

The budget is presented in the following simple 
shape : First comes the estimate of the cost of all 
the ordinary repairs for the ensuing year ; from this 
total is deducted the estimated value of the ■ presta- 
tions en nature' and of the 'subventions indus- 
trielles,' which do not vary much from year to year, 
and the balance of the expenditure is covered by a 
large contribution from the general county rates. 

This contribution is voted separately, and then be- 
comes one of the items of the general budget of the 
department. The second portion of the budget, rela- 
ting to new work or exceptional repairs and altera- 
tions, is established on a rather different basis ; in 
this case the ' prestations,' and the 'subventions in- 
dustrielles' are not applicable, for they are reserved 
by law for the ordinary repairs and maintenance 
('entretien') of the roads. Instead of this resource 
we find the voluntary contributions of the 'communes' 
and of individuals, without which the deparment 
now-a-days seldom undertakes to carry out any new 
work or expensive alteration. The balance of the 
expenditure is provided for out of ordinary or special 
county rates and out of the proceeds of loans which 
have been duly authorized for that purpose. In all 
cases where alterations of old roads or the construc- 
tion of new ones are demanded by -communes' or 
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parishes, they are obliged to intlemnifv the owners 
for the new land that must be taken up ; where the 
land is cut up into small holdings this is a very seri- 
ous charge on the parish rates ; but where it belongs 
to middle-class or large proprietors it is almost always 
given up gratuitously. 

The ■ chemins vicinaux ordinaires,' or strictly 
parochial roads, do not properly come within the 
sphere of action of the ■•conseils gi'niT'raux, " because 
they are entirely jnaintained out of the parochial 
rateB and out of that portion of the -prestations' which 
is reserved for parochial uses. It is only in the case 
of new parochial roads that the conseil general and 
the state give grants in aid, in proportion to the pov- 
erty of the parish on the one hand, and to the sacrifices 
made by the parish and the gifts of individuals on the 
other. For instance, if a landowner makes a free 
gift of all the land required for a new road, and if 
the parish votes even a small rate, both the state and 
the department, or at any rate the latter, will come 
to their assistance. 

The last section of the road-budget comprises the 
salaries and indemnities of the agents, office expenses 
and pensions. Such is the organization of the " ser- 
vice vicinal" in a French department : it is a very 
simple and effective one, and has produced admirable 
results. 
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MALTHUS AND RICARDO. 



The recent publication of Ricardo's letters to Mal- 
thus has attracted the attention of the public to those 
economic controversies of the first quarter of our cen- 
tury, in which botli Malthus and Ricardo took euch 
prominent parts. At an earlier period Adam Smith 
formulated many of the leading doctrines which have 
since become economic axioms. He, however, had 
an easy task to perform. All the propositions he de- 
veloped were at least dimly seen by previous writers, 
and many of them had been carefully discussed by 
scholars familiar with special topics. Locke, Hume, 
Steuart and otliers. had accomplished much, each in 
his own field, and it only needed a careful thinker to 
collect the scattered material, write it in a harniou. 
ious whole and bring out those underlying principles 
which have made economics a real science. I do 
not wish to disparage the services of Adam Smith, 
yet it should be recognized that his task was made 
easy by the labors of his predecessors and pleasant 
by the harmony of his views with the spirit of the 
age in which he lived. From the very start he had 
no worthy opponent, and all the laurels of victory 
have been bestowed upon him ever since by every 
class of economic writers. From one extreme of 
economic opinion to the other, from inductive as well 
as deductive writers, there has been a constant stream 
of praises bestowed upon the founder of our science 
arising from the feeling that each writer had. that 
Adam Smith was really on his side. The father of 
Political Economy doubtless merits all the praise 
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which his many disciples have bestowed upon him. 
yet fortune has favored him in casting his lot in such 
pleasant waj's. 

The very opposite of this has been the lot of econo- 
mists, to whose views I desire at the present time to 
call attention. Malthus and Ricardo are, indeed, 
familiar names, and posterity is not likely soon to for- 
get either of them, yet as their names are attached to 
disagreeable doctrines, they are thought of as ene- 
mies of their species rather than as public benefac- 
tors. Malthusian and Ricardian are words usually 
employed as terms of contempt, and even the best 
friends of these economists seek rather to apologize 
for their short-comings than to offer a. sympathetic 
defence. 

By examining the conditions under which they 
wrote it is easy to see why Adam Smith is remem- 
bered for the best of the work he did, while Malthus 
and Ricardo are known mainly for their worst. What 
Adam Smith said was in harmony with the tenden- 
cies of his time. Tlie age that had just passed had 
experienced the evil effects of governmental interfer- 
ence in its worst form, and was ready for the doc- 
trine that that state governs best which governs 
least. To place the production of wealth within the 
domain of natural law and out of the reach of the 
disastrous influence of ill-advised public officials, pre- 
sented to the people of the last century the only 
possible relief from the evils of the then prevalent 
forms of parental governments. The eighteenth 
century was a century of optimists and they wel- 
comed the views of Adam Smith as allowing an ex- 
tension of their hopes to a new field. These optimistic 
hopes were bound to be dissipated, and Malthus and 
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Ricardo were the unfortunate instruments which 
brought the people of their age back from ntopian 
ideals to the stern realities of that hard world in 
which we niuet all live and work. The law of popu- 
lation showed that there were real obstacles to pro- 
gress which were not of a political nature, and that 
the social millenium could be reached only after long 
ages of slow development. No wonder the prophets, 
who thought they viewed the promised land and 
hoped soon to taste of its milk and honey, stood 
aghast at such a doctrine and hnrled at its author all 
the offensive adjectives they could command. But 
their cup was not yet full, for with this doctrine were 
soon coupled others which seemed to take away all 
hope and make the future a dismal abyss. It was 
bad enough to find that there was a limit to popula- 
tion, it was worse to discover that as population in- 
creased the share of each individual would decrease, 
but it was unendurable to be told that of this reduced 
share an ever increasing proportion must be deducted 
from wages to go as rent into the pockets of a class 
who earn as much when they sleep as when they 
wake. 

The success of Adam Smith and the partial failure 
of Malthus and Ricardo are worthy of notice from 
another point of view. The doctrines of Adam Smith 
were founded upon the plainest and most fundamen- 
tal facts of human nature and of the external world. 
The universal prevalence of those motives which im- 
pel every one to seek his own interest, the benefits 
of commerce, the dependence of efficient production 
upon the division of labor, the mutual advantage 
which all nations derive when they concentrate their 
productive forces upon the production of those com- 
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modities by which their natural resources and climate 
will best utilize — could any opinions be more easily 
proved, or what doctrines would be more agreeable 
to teach ? As the powerful forces upon which these 
principles are based are seldom or never counteracted, 
the doctrines derived from them can be proved by 
inductions from experience, by the history of the 
past, and by deductions from human nature and the 
external world. All three methods coincide in their 
results and every shade of opinion finds an appro- 
priate method of proof by which these doctrines are 
verified. 

The doctrines of Malthus and Ricardo are not 
capable of so ready a proof. Many opposing tenden- 
cies have to be separated one from another, and the 
relative importance of each element must be meas- 
ured with care before it can be determined what doc- 
trines are to be drawn from each of the leading ten- 
dencies. Only a rigid examination will show the real 
harmony of these doctrines with the complicated phe- 
nomena of life by which we are surrounded, and long 
explanations must be made before even au active 
mind can separate the few underlying principles, 
which are important, from the mass of concrete facts 
by which they are covered and obscured. Under 
these conditions induction, deduction and history are 
liable to furnish different answers to the economic 
problems in whose solution humanity has so great tin 
interest, and only the most able minds can see clearly 
through the mists by which they are surrounded 
and determine the bearing of the unknown coast we 
are rapidly approaching. It is no wonder tbat so 
many fail to grasp the truths for which Malthus and 
Ricardo labored. The power to combine in proper 
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proportion the principles deduced from ultimate 
economic causes with the results of observation and 
history is a gift which as yet nature has rarely be- 
stowed. Even if it be admitted that many of the 
conclusions of Malthus and Ricardo are defective, it 
will require men of equal, if not of still greater 
ability, to detect their errors and to direct the atten- 
tion of their fellows to those avenues by which hu- 
manity can avoid the rocks which have wrecked so 
many hopes. In the complexity of economic phe- 
nomena there is a sufficient cause for the present slow 
progress of political economy, and only by the steady 
growth of higher types of reasoning can we expect a 
solution of our present problems and the advance of 
our science to that stage in its development ■wjiere 
there will be an unanimity of opinion. 

My plan will not lead me to develop in full the lead- 
ing doctrines of these writers. I desire only t^) make 
prominent the ditferences in the premises from which, 
they started upon their investigations, and to show 
how the mode of thought which is natural to each of 
them, influences him in his reasoning and kept them 
from attaining a common point of view from which 
they could make their conclusions harmonize. If we 
wish to determine the methods of investigation used 
by any author, it is not sufficient to classify him 
merely according to the school of economics to which 
he belongs, and regard him as inductive or deductive 
because his school is supposed to favor one or the 
other of these methods of investigations. Even at 
its best such a classification is very crude. Every 
writer makes free use of both induction and deduction, 
applying the one method to this class of problems and 
the other method to that class. 
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enTJnnuzietit. sad wiQ lead him to treat each 
proUeiB iadiKliTelT or dedactiTelj. according to 
the pwi min eiice which it has in the sarrounding 
eeonoonc oooditions. Ererr one is strongly inclined 
to nse dednctiTe reasoning in those fields which are 
nnphasized br his social and economic environment, 
or by such an education as will lead him to exagger- 
ate the importance of any special phenomena. The 
more prominent a topic becomes the more it seems 
subject to law. and the more likely are those who are 
deeply impressed with its importance to see the law 
and tbe premises upon which it is based. 

If we examine the worlcs of Ualthus and Ricardo 
to determine what differences in method can be dis- 
covered in their writings, it will be found that their 
controversies about rent and its causes furoisb the 
bent material for our purpose. In this discussion we 
find their differences most prominent, and at tbe same 
time tbey show the thought of each writer unin- 
fluenced by that of the other. The long period of in- 
timate friendship which these writers had with each 
other ill subsequent years could not but exert an in- 
fluence toward creating a harmony, even if it was not 
powerful enough to wipe out their fundamental dif. 
ferencoH. This discussion was opened by Malthus in 
his " Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent," 
The origin of this essay is peculiar aad throws much 
light upon the point of view of its author. Adam 
Smith, ill explaining rent, sometimes spoke of it as a 
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monopoly, without perceiving the real difference 
between the cause of the high price of food and that 
of monopolized articles. From this view of rent the 
appropriation of land caused a monopoly; yet, as 
property in land leads to its best use, this monopoly 
was necessary and useful. In an editiou of the 
•'Wealth of Nations," edited by Mr. Buchanan, this 
idea of monopoly was pushed still farther. He re- 
garded the rise of rent as prejudicial to society. It 
takes from the consumer what it gives to the land- 
lord, and thus is a mere transfer of reveuue from one 
class to another. 

This argument aroused the mental activity of Mal- 
thuB in a similar way in which the views of Godwin 
affected him-at an earlier period, and the results of 
this activity were even more beneficial to the develop- 
ment of economic theory than were those of the 
earlier epoch. Malthus sought to show that the rise of 
rent was beneficial to public interests, and was not a 
mere subtraction from the revenues of one class in 
the interest of another. In trying to prove this he 
seems to have stumbled upon the correct cause of the 
rise of rent and opened up a discussion which did 
not cease until several of the most important of 
economic doctrines were added to the science. 

From the position of Malthus the cause of rent 
lies mainly in the fertility of the soil. A high rent ts 
only possible where the fertility of the soil is so great 
that many more persons can be supported by the pro- 
duce of the land than are required to cultivate it. 
The possible rent is determined by subtracting the 
quantity of food necessary to support those who culti- 
vate it from the whole produce of the laud, and it 
increases as the land becomes more fertile. This 
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possible rent becomes actual rent through the action 
of the law of population. Humanity has a great 
tendency to overpopulation, and any increase of food 
will be quickly followed by a sufRcieut increase of 
population to consume it. " If," says Malthus, "An 
active and industrious family were possessed of a cer- 
tain portion of land which they could cultivate so as 
to make it yield food, and the materials of clothing, 
lodging and firing, not only for themselves but for" 
five other families, it follows, from the principle of 
population, that they would soon be able to command 
the labor of five other families, and the value of their 
landed produce would soon be worth five timeB as 
much as the value of the labor which had been em- 
ployed in raising it." 

From this point of view a tendency to overpopu- 
late, combined with a fertile soil, necessitates a high 
price for food. The too rapid increase of population 
cannot be checked without a high price of food. The 
price of food must be high if the price of men be low. 

The development of this doctrine shows why the 
increase of rent does not come from the other clasBes, 
but is an addition to the revenues of the nation. 
Mankind did not at first cultivate the best lands or 
use a large amount of capital, nor had they the seeds, 
tools or knowledge, necessary to produce enough upon 
the land to make it yield rent. A mere existence was 
all any laud could offer to its cultivators, and the 
growth of population was held in check from the im- 
possibility of increasing the supply of food. In time 
with better seeds and tools the produce of the best 
lands was increased beyond the amount needed to 
support the labor employed upon it and then rent 
arose. It would be wrong, however, to say that the 
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amount of the rent was taken from the laborers. 
They never had it so that it could betaken away. It 
came from the increase of produce caused by the im- 
provements in the production of food. With every 
such improvement the rent of laud must rise if the 
price of food cannot fall. And the price of food can- 
not fall so long as a strong tendency to overpopulate 
keeps wages at a minimum. 

Malthus thus took up the problem of rent to refute 
the claim that rent was a mere transference of reve- 
nue from one class to another, and not a real gain to 
society. His position seems reasonable, and his argu- 
ment conclusive, yet the answer which his opponents 
were to make lies so plainly on the surface that the 
wonder is that Malthus did not himself see it and an- 
swer it in advance. By a slight change in the prem- 
ises from which Malthus reasoned, or, perhaps, it 
will be better to say by overlooking the historical de- 
velopment of mankind, a new standpoint is acquired 
from which the views of his opponents could be jus- 
tified. They now had a chain of reasoning simpler 
than that of Malthus, and one that harmonized more 
with the tendencies of the age. 

It is necessary to retrace our steps a little and show 
the development of economic doctrine in another 
quarter before we can clearly perceive the genesis of 
these new ideas. The influence of the landlord 
classes upon the legislation of England had been so 
great that corn laws had been enacted to raise the 
value of corn above its normal cost. Such a policy 
necessarily created a hitter opposition and led to one 
of the most spirited and valuable controversies which 
have ever been waged about economic doctrine. It 
was a desire to throw light upon this problem that 
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caused West to write his memorable essay on the 
"Application of Capital to Land." This essay con- 
tains all the premises from which Ricardo subse- 
quently reasoned with so much force. Instead of pre- 
senting the development of rent in an historical man- 
ner, as had been done by Malthue, we have the purely 
hypothetical supposition offered that mankind began 
upon the best soils with the capital and knowledge 
necessary for their best use. Then the most fertile 
land would be taken first, and as poorer soils were 
broug'ht into use rent would rise. Profits were show^n 
to depend upon the margin of cultivation, and the 
doctrine of no-rent lands is brought forward as a fun- 
damental condition determining the amount of rent. 
West, for the first time, established the law of dimin- 
ishing returns, and clearly saw the immen,se change 
in economic doctrine which would follow from this 
law. Few writers have ever expressed new doctrines 
more forcibly than West did. aud it is no wonder 
that these doctrines, when further developed by 
Ricardo, were accepted by the people of that age in 
preference to those advocated by Malthus. 

A closer comparison of these doctrines about rent 
will he of value to us to show the difference in the 
premises from which Malthus and Ricardo set out, 
and the peculiarities of the method of reasoning 
which each of them was most inclined to use. They 
each had also a concept of mankind developing under 
certain physical and social conditions, and the differ- 
ences in their conclusions are largely due to differ- 
ences in the conditions under which they supposed 
society to develop. Malthus was naturally influenced 
by his studies about the law of population, and those 
studies led him to investigate the historical develop- 
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ment of mankind. Ricardo had in mind the case of 
a new colony from a highly civilized nation. Such 
a colony would naturally begin cultivation upon the 
best lands. Here their rate of profits and wages 
would be high at the start, but would be gradually 
reduced as the increase of population caused the cul- 
tivation of poorer landsj^o supply the increasing de- 
mand for food. The Elects of the cultivation of 
poorer lauds now receive an undue prominence, and 
the connection between the margin of cultivation 
and the rate of profits could he easily seen. As rent 
would rise as profits and wages fell, rent would not 
be an addition to the resources of the nation; it is 
merely a transfer of wealth from one class to another. 
"With Malthus, however, the case is different. The 
society he had in mind began with a low rate of 
profits and wages, because the earth cannot yield 
more to those who have so little knowledge, skill and 
capital. With each increase in productive power 
there is a possibility of a higher rate of profits and 
wages, yet the tendency to overpopulate is so strong 
that the increase of productive power is constantly 
lagging behind the possible increase of population. 
Wages and profits are thus kept at a minimum and 
all the benefit of the increased productive power goes 
to the owners of land as rent. If rents rise the proper 
inference ts that there has been an increase of pro- 
ductive power, and not as Ricardo infers a transfer- 
ence of wealth from other classes to the landlords. 
The rise of rent is thus directly associated with ag- 
ricultural improvements, and great stress is laid 
upon each step in that enormous progress which sepa- 
rates the agriculture of to-day from the primitive 
methods of our forefathers. 
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It is now easy to see the leading characteristics of 
the two men we have under consideration. It mat- 
tered not to Ricardo that the suppositious with which 
he illustrated his ideas had no likelihood of being 
realized in our world. He was satisfied so long as 
the supposition placed the thought he was developing 
clearly before his readers, Malthus had another 
ideal. He sought to keep his readers within the 
realm of facts, and illustrated his arguments by some 
suitable event in real experience. Ricardo always 
finds some one cause for each class of phenomena 
with which he deals, and seeks to separate each cause 
from all others in such a way that its effects are not 
lost in their aggregate effect. Malthus usually found 
two or more possible causes for each class of phe- 
nomeua, and preferred to deal with complex cases, 
under the actual condition in which we find them, 
rather than artificially to separate them. 

This tendency in Malthus to find a plurality of 
causes, where Ricardo sees only one, is the primary 
cause of the differences in opinion between these 
two men, as far as their differences depend upon 
their methods of reasoning, Malthus discovers three 
causes of rent, while Ricardo recognizes but one — 
differences in fertility. As to the law of profits Mal- 
thus regards them as affected both by the increasing- 
difficulty of procuring the means of subsistence and 
by the proportion which capital bears to labor. 
Ricardo, however, has in mind only the natural fall 
in the rate of profits caused by tlie increased demand 
for poorer lands to support an ever enlarging popu- 
lation. In treating of wages Ricardo regards labor 
as a commodity, and emphasizes those causes which 
fix the price of labor at that point where the laborers 
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can merely exist and perpetuate their race without 
increase or diminution. The opinions of Malthus 
were not so rigid, and led him to admit the influence 
of many other causes upon the rate of wages. 

The emphasis which Ricardo places upon some one 
cause of each class of economic phenomena creates 
in him a strong tendency to use the geometrical 
method of reasoning. He can hardly be said to have 
originated auy economic doctrine. His value as an 
economist depends solely upon those trains of deduc- 
tive reasoning by which every consequence of each 
premise is brought to light. Had he not overlooked 
every subordinate cause, and reasoned strictly ac- 
cording to geometrical usage, his writings would have 
had nothing to distinguish them from those of Mal- 
thus or West. 

In the first edition of his book on population. Mal- 
thus made use of geometrical reasoning. The law 
of population, as he there states it, is the result of a 
hold use of supposition and abstraction. The hostile 
criticisms which this doctrine received seems to have 
conviuced him that he bad gone too far. At least in 
his subsequent writings he draws his illustrations 
from real life, and does not base his conclusions upon 
events which rarely occur. For example, in his 
work upon population, he seeks to discover the natu- 
ral rate of the increase of population by taking the 
case of new colonies. Under the abnormal conditions 
which new colonies present he found that population 
doubles in twenty-five years; po he took this as the 
natural rate of increase and founded his law upon 
these facts. At a later period, in his discussion with 
Ricardo about rent, the latter made use of new colo- 
nies to show that the rate of profits begins at a high 
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point, when only the best lands are cultivated, and is I 
gradually reduced as poorer lands are brought inta J 
use, thus causing a large transfer of revenue froml 
capitalists and laborers to the landlords. Maltbus | 
now objects to the use of the abnormal conditions of 
new colonies to prove propositions which are to be 
applied to the ordinary conditions of older states. 
He thought that he had proved that his views w^ere 
correct, if he showed that under the normal conditious ] 
under which civilization must progress, rent was in- 
creased from the gains of improved production and ' 
not through a reduction of the shares of the other 1 
factors in production. This tendency toward a mora 
concrete form of reasoning grew as the years went ' 
by, and thus he became separated farther and farther 
from the abstractions of Ricardo. While he was one 
of the originators of the theory that differences in 
fertility are the cause of rent, yet he gradually placed i 
less emphasis upon this cause of rent until in the end ] 
he allows it to fall almost out of sight. 

Ricardo continued to the end that bold use of sup- 
position and abstraction whicli has given to him so 1 
prominent a place in economic literature. He had f 
but few ultimate premises, yet he made so skilful a uge \ 
of them that a coherent body of economic doctrines ■ 
was formed. Every new fact was so skilfully inter- 
preted by him that it added to the strength of his 
position. The most forcible objections which Mal- 
thus could urge against him only gave him an oppor- 
tunity to make his doctrines more plausible by show- 
ing the harmony between them and the supposed ! 
objections. 

In many respects it is unfortunate that Ricardo 
did not write more fully his views upon population. 
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Had he been the author of that first edition of the 
essay upon population, instead of Malthus. he would 
not have receded from his original position. The 
celerity with which MalthuB withdrew from his first 
position acted as detrimentally upon the further de- 
velopment of the principle of population, as did in 
recent times the hasty retreat of Mill upon the theo- 
ries concerning wages. In both cases there is a break 
in the logical development of the subject, which is a 
puzzle and a stumbling block to all consistent thinkers. 
No matter how false, in the end, a doctrine may prove 
to be, it must have all its logical consequences de- 
veloped, or the science of which it is a part will 
remain in a hazy condition, out of which no progress 
can be made. The clearer ideas which we now have 
about rent we owe to Ricardo and not to Malthus, 
Had Ricardo, tike Malthus subordinated abstract 
doctrine to concrete ends the discussion would have 
relapsed into that obscurity in which it was left by 
Adam Smith, and there it would have remained until 
some bold thinker was willing to stand by his colors 
until the strength of his position was thoroughly 
tested. The retreat of Malthus may have been judi- 
cious from a practical pointof view, yet it was caused 
by the abuse of his opponent, and not by the logic of 
their arguments. The many confusing interpreta- 
tions of the doctrine which we yet have, show how 
much the growth of clear thinking has been retarded 
by the retractions of Malthus, We must find a 
thinker who is firm enough to withstand abuse be- 
fore the logical consequences of each interpretation 
can be fully developed and a decision reached which 
will stand the tests of scientific investigation. 
It is also unfortunate that the author of the law of 
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population was not a firm adherent of the utilitarian 
theory of morals. There would then have arisen a 
claHsificatioD which would have done much to make 
the subject clear. If all feelings are vie^^ed as 
either pleasure or pain, the third class of checks to 
population which Malthus calls moral restraints, 
have no logical hasis. A restraint is a necessary 
cause of pain and a reduction of happiness. Had 
Malthus said a tendency to overpopulate necessarily 
results in vice, there would have heen good reason 
to introduce the idea of moral restraint, for moral 
restraint is the antithesis of vice. But moral re- 
straint is not different in kiud from misery, if misery 
is a synonym of pain. Perhaps hy misery Malthus 
meant what we would term poverty. In this case 
■ hie classification of pains is incomplete, and he 
should have completed his classification rather than 
have receded to an illogical position. There are now 
three distinct doctrines which lie confused in the dis- 
cussion of the law of population. Does the tendency 
to overpopulate result in vice; does it necessitate 
poverty, and does it reduce the total happiness which 
could be enjoyed if the tendency was less ? £ach 
of these doctrines must have its consequences logi- 
cally developed before the difficulties which now 
confuse the discussion of the law can be cleared 
away. 

In the foregoing discussion we have kept in view, 
mainly, the differences in the methods of iuvestig^a- 
tion used hy our two authors. They differ not merely 
in their mode of reasoning, they also differ in the 
premises from which they start. The social and 
political environment of each man furnishes him 
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with moat of the premises from which he reasons. 
He differs from persons reared in other conditions, 
not merely at single points, but in all those ideas and 
axioms which naturally become the common property 
of those who have the same environment. These 
differences we see most clearly when we compare one 
nation with another, or the people of one age with 
their distant ancestors. The effects of the same food 
and climate, the influence of the same education and 
religion, tlie restrictions of the same government, 
habits and customs, all tend to develop in each nation 
a peculiar type of civilization which distinguishes 
its citizens from those of every other nation. 

When individuals of different nations meet and 
endeavor to discuss doctrines or ideas which have 
arisen out of their social and political environments 
they differ not so much in their methods of reasoning 
as in the premises or axioms from which they reason. 
The peculiarities of home conditions bring certain 
facts iuto prominence, and so long as each disputant 
makes emphatic those facts which become prominent 
in the peculiar conditions in which he lives, there can 
be no harmony in results, even if the same method 
of reasoning be used. If A regards as the general 
rule what to B is only an exception to some other 
rule, the difference is not one which can be harmo- 
nized by any rules for reasoning. The trouble is that 
they do not have the same world in mind. One sees 
the economy of Saturn wliile the other sees that of 
Mars. The economies of England, Germany or 
America do not differ so widely as those of separate 
planets, yet they are distinct enough to cause the 
people of each nation to look upon the world in a 
peculiar way, and to lay stress upon those facts which 
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their own civilization brings into prominence. The 
diet also has a commanding influence upon the econ- 
omy of each nation, and causes the attention of its 
economists to be attracted to certain problems con- 
nected with the food supply. The long discussion by- 
Adam Smith and his followers about the connection 
between the price of corn and the rate of ■wages, 
could have risen only in a nation where one article 
of food formed the staff of life of the people. So, 
too, the idea that a high standard of life could be 
maintained only by a people who use costly food 
needed the same conditions to develop it. It is an 
Anglo-Saxon idea that happiness consists iu having 
a small part of a rare article. When this idea is 
outgrown, a large part of English economic doctrine 
will be displaced by other doctrines growing out of 
broader ideas of happiness. 

The ideas of Malthus and Ricardo were based upon 
distinct national economies. In England at this time 
a new economy was displacing the old. The com- 
mercial centers were growing in importance, great 
discoveries in science were opening up the way to 
modern production, and wonderful inventions were 
rapidly revolutionizing industrial processes. England 
had been a land dominated by agricultural ideas and 
ruled by the lauded classes. Now commercial ideas 
were coming to the front and the political power was 
passing from the country to the town. 

The home of Malthus was in the country. His 
education made him familiar with agricultural needs. 
His environment made him have a keen interest in 
agricultural improvements and prosperity. His ideas 
of population were derived from a laboring class 
degraded by au absurd poor law and cut off from 
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those stimulating iQfluences which were at work in 
the growing, progressing cities. 

Ricardo and his ancestors were dwellers of the 
town. His education and vocation made him familiar 
with commercial usages and led him to emphasize 
those ideas which dominate the trading world. He 
felt keenly the evils of bad money and the need of 
some better regulation of the currency. He viewed 
the laborer as a commodity because the cost of labor 
was the only element of the social problem with 
which he came in contact. He knew nothing of the 
conditions needed for agricultural prosperity, and 
viewed an acre of land just as he would a coal mine 
or a fishery. As he thought only of profits, it is 
natural that he should see that the rise of rent reduced 
profits and that profits varied inversely with wages. 
The trading classes are, by their location, cut off 
from the producing classes and are vitally connected 
with them only by the causes raising or lowering rent 
or wages. Had not Ricardo developed the laws asso- 
ciated with his name some other person of his class 
would have done so, as they are the inevitable out- 
come of those ideas which control the trading world, 

Adam Rmith may have been a true philosopher who 
studied the industrial development of the world with- 
out bias or interest, yet both Malthus and Ricardo 
were the creatures of their time. They found their 
premises, each in his peculiar surroundings. Both 
of them were ardent disciples of Smith. Their inter- 
pretations of his doctrines were different, because 
the economical world in which the one lived differed 
in many essential features from that of the other. 
Doubtless each of them thought he was describing 
England and its economic laws, yet he was impressed 
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only by certain phases of national life, and even these 
were seen through glasses colored hy preconceived 
notions and inherited ideals. 

Malthus was a much better observer than Ricardo, 
and the world he saw was niiicli nearer the real Eng- 
land than that of Ricardo. He was. too, a close 
student of history, from which he derived correct 
ideas of the motives and sentiments hy which real 
men are moved. In these and many other ways he 
had an advantage which he often used with skill. 
Yet from the same sources came also the most marked 
of his weaknesses. He felt and sympathized with 
the real world about him and had an uncontrollable 
desire to justify its ways. His country home and 
knowledge of English history led him to admire the 
customs and usages of his ancestors, and often caused 
him to forget that the England of his day was not 
the England of the past. He was too eager to espouse 
the cause of the landed interests and felt too strongly 
that their prosperity was identical with national pros- 
perity. These views and motives induced him to 
enter upon all his writings. Had not the ideas of 
the French revolution threatened the stability of good 
old English ways he would not have written upon 
population. Had not the right of landlords to rent 
been questioned he would not have developed the 
doctrine of rent. The strength of his feelings was 
so great that he often forsook a logical position 
merely to satisfy them. What but his feelings 
caused him to forsake a logical statement of the law 
of population ? What else could have caused him 
gradually to lose sight of fundamental truths, which 
mark his earlier economic discussions until at the end 
of the controversy with Ricardo they are so modified 
as to become mere empirical laws :' 
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From Malthus we can see the dangers of one who 
reasons about the world in which he lives, and the 
diificulties he encounters when feeling conflicts with 
judgment. In Ricardo, however, we find a man 
whose connection with the real world was so slight 
that he found no difficulty in making the world cor- 
respond to his ideal. His success as a stock-broker 
was so great as to warrant the opinion that he was a 
good judge of the men with whom he came in contact. 
He saw that they were moved only by self-interest 
and bought and sold whenever a profit could be 
made. They did not hesitate to sell goods to the 
enemies of England if thereby a penny could be 
gained. They shipped out gold and culled coins in 
spite of the laws of the land. They were willing to 
withhold commodities needed by the government 
until their own terms were secured. Nor did they 
scruple to start false rumors of national defeats if 
they could gain a fortune by depressing public 
stocks. Is it a wonder that Ricardo thought the 
whole world is moved solely by selfish motives when 
that portion of it with which he came in contact 
exhibited only those characteristics which show 
themselves upon the world's markets ? How easy it 
is in such a place to form an idea of an economic 
man, moved only by self-interest, and to think of 
laborers as commodities who have a dst of produc- 
tion. Ricardo's world was London, and in it men 
and capital moved from one occupation to another 
for the slightest gain. It was only natural that he 
should think other industrial worlds were like his 
own. Yet in doing this Ricardo was not to blame. 
He only acted upon the same principles which were 
in universal use in his time. The ideas of the French 
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revolution, and the doctrine of natural rights, taught 
that all men were equal, and that the lowest freeman 
only needed the overthrow of governmental restric- 
tion and inherited customs and hahits to place hmi. 
self upon equality with any of his race. And the 
utilitarianism of Beutham seemed to teaeh that self- 
interest was the only active motive in men, even in 
their moral actions. Inculcate into a stock-broker 
the doctrines of Bentham and that of natural rights, 
aud cement the two with the ideas of the French 
revolution and what is more natural than that he 
should imagine men to he governed solely hy natural 
law 'i From this standpoint the key to the knowledge 
of men lies in any one man. and that of every soil in 
any one field. We thus have a simple world with 
but few controlling laws, and a yet simpler man who 
follows and who obeys a single law. 

In spite of its unreality the simplicity of the 
economy of the world of Ricardo has been of the 
greatest service to economists. It has made vivid 
in their minds the working of several simple eco- 
nomic laws which in the real world have their results 
so intermingled that only a few empirical generaliza- 
tions can be obtained. Only the abnormal conditioua 
of a new colony, occupied by a people from a civil- 
ized nation, or the effect of some great invention or 
discovery, can give such a prominence to the effects 
of some one law that its workings can be clearly- 
traced in spite of conflicting laws. 

It has often been charged against Hicardo that his 
economy was not of this world, but of some other 
planet. The economy of Saturn may be of so simple 
a nature as to correspond with the conditions laid 
down by Ricardo, but it has little value to the inhabit- 
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ants of 80 complex a world as the one we occupy. 
This standpoint, however, overlooks the advantage 
arising from a comparison of different economies, 
whether they are of different nations or planets, 
Suppose we could, by some good fortune, obtain a 
clear account of the economies of the other planets. 
Can there be a doubt that such knowledge would he 
of the greatest advantage to us ? We would then 
have a much hroader basis upon which to build our 
science, and could much more easily separate the gen- 
eral from the particular and the permanent from the 
transient. Each of the planets would have periods 
in its development when a single caiise became so 
prominent that its effects could be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Some of the planets would furnish good 
illustrations of the workingsof one group of economic 
laws, and in other planets could be seen the results of 
a different combination of conditions. 

It would be of especial value if we could learn of 
a world with other social, legal and moral ideas. All 
our civilized world has inherited about the same stock 
of ideas upon these subjects, and thus our history is 
of little importance in fixing the value of such ideas 
as factors in the economic development of mankind. 
Doubtless there are worlds where the effect of legal 
and moral ideas come out as clearly as the effects of 
competition do with us. Could we produce a thinker 
who would give us as vivid a concept of such a world 
as Ricardo did of the world he discovered, great pro- 
gress could be made. 

We need such a thinker, also, to clear up the mys- 
teries of the consumption of wealth. He must be 
one who can seize the essential features of the prob- 
lem and separate them from the complex phenomena 
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of actual life. Then he must put them tog-eth< 
again in a new world where their effects will con 
out so clearly that they cannot be mistaken. Only 
Ricardo can detect the primary laws of human natui 
upon which the problems of consumption depend, an 
trace their efifects even where they are most obscure 
by conflicting laws. 

Our world is doubtless a small world, yet it is 
complex world in which it is difficult to find the prope 
cause for each effect. We need to become ac 
quainted with simpler worlds, or at least with world 
which are simple where we are complex. Ricardi 
has given us one such world, and we makeamistaki 
if we do not take the gift and honor the giver. Hii 
world is a stumbling block to us only when Tve con 
fuse it with the real world in which we live. Ant 
for this danger we must not blame Ricardo. He wa* 
not conscious that his world was not our world. Th< 
confusion of the two worlds is due to his followers. 
They lived in our world and tried to convince us thai 
it was the world of Ricardo, or that we would be in 
such a world as soon as the force of inherited cus- 
toms, habits and laws became so weakened that their 
effects no longer obscured the working of the law of 
competition. No such danger confronts those who 
see that each nation and age has its own economy 
differing in some essential points from all others. 
Each economy is of value to us in as far as its con- 
trolling causes are sufficiently differentfrom our own 
to bring out the effect of some new law. The econ- 
omy of Saturn will be of more value to us than that 
of Rome, if it presents to ns in a simple form the 
effect of some causes which could not be separated 
from other causes in_the more complex economy of 
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the Roman people. In fact, we are likely to learn 
more from a Califorman, an Australian, or from any 
new colony where a civilized race is thrown into a 
new environment, than we are from the mother 
countries where mankind has steadily developed 
under the same complex conditions. 

Yet from these abnormal conditions only one class 
of economic laws can be discovered. After we have 
learned all we can from new colonies, or from older 
countries, under the peculiar circumstances which 
follow an industrial revolution, still a large body of 
doctrines can be discovered only under the complex 
workings of a high civilization. The qualities, both 
of man and of land, undergo a gradual modification 
as civilization progresses from a lower to a higher 
type. Each real advance creates in man a new class 
of desires and causes him to use the soil in a new- 
way. With everj- marked change in the desires of 
man he can almost be said to discover a new world, 
New productive qualities are found in every soil and 
more of the land becomes good land. 

Economic Science must therefore develop beyond' 
the simple world in which Ricardo lived into that 
complex world, the laws of which Malthus tried to 
elucidate. The industrial progress of this century 
has been deceptive and conceals the operation of 
many fundamental laws. When men are thrown 
under new aud more favorable conditions, where fer- 
tile soils or great ijiventions reduce the pressure of 
the struggle for existence, there is a tendency for 
those qualities in men to become again prominent 
which this struggle must weaken and finally displace. 
Contact with a fresh soil in America has strengthened 
in its inhabitants many of those qualities which keep 
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men crude and selfish. The great industrial rev< 
tion in England has had the same effect. The 
creased population has been supplied with food b, 
poorer use of foreign land, and not by a better us« 
land at home. The continued exploitation of n 
lands and mines has allowed an agricultural ret 
greasion to accompany our industrial developme 
Progress thus seemed to lead to simpler conditit 
and to a man with primitive qualities. No wont 
the economists were deceived and thought the n 
world would soon conform to the simple suppositic 
of Bicardo. Could we always progress tbrou 
exploitation the selSsh qualities in man would dou 
less soon dominate in him and make bim the ecoi 
mic man of Ricardo. It would seem, however, tf 
we are approaching the end of that counter-curre 
through which the crudeand the selfish in our natiii 
have been revived. When the end is reached t 
true direction of advancing civilization will be i 
vealed and the development of a better man will 
furthered. Agriculture will then be progressive a: 
new uses for land will change the poor land of to-d. 
into fertile land. The simple economy of Ricar 
will then lose its charm, and we shall all apprecie 
more fully the struggle of Malthus to w^ithstand t 
current along which the economists of his day "we 
carried and by which they were deceived. 
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111 view of the widespread interest in the essay 
presented to our Association at the May meeting, 
18S7, by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, on Statistics in 
Colleges, no apology is needed for the subject of the 
present paper. For its treatment, however, there 
is asked your indulgent consideration. I have no 
special claim either from study or experience, as has 
the honored Chief of the National Department of La- 
bor. All that 1 propose to attempt is an outline of a 
possible course in Statistics, suitable for colleges or 
institutions of similar rank. I shall not seek to 
justify the wisdom or expediency of establishing such 
courses ; I take it for granted that educational author- 
ities are already impressed with this; that the words 
of Mr. Wright have been accepted in the spirit with 
which they were tendered; and that there is no need 
of reviewing ground already so well covered. On the 
other hand there is perhaps opportunity and assist- 
ance to be rendered by counselling as to the actual 
methods to be pursued, when once it has been decided 
to introduce this study. 

Here is a specific study, new on this side of 
the Atlantic as a study, its merits vouched for by 
men eminent in their treatment of social and econo- 
mic questions, but apparently with no home, history, 
or interpreter to a people unacquainted with its 
objects and principles. Its languages are foreign to 
us ; this alien does not even hail from our mother- 
country, England, but has been reared in Germany. 
France, or Italy, It is not surprising, therefore, that 
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there is perplexity as to the best method of naturaJiz 
ing the educational immigrant. Let us first describt 
the character and scope of this foreign science, taking 
for example the well-known volume of Haushofei 
as a representative of the body of knowledge, which 
in Germaiiy is included under the term Statistik. 

This is substantially as follows : There is, first, a 
preliminary statement of the history and theory of 
Statistics and of statistical inquiry ; a treatment 
of population statistics, including its present state 
as to sex and age ; its enumeration or the census ; 
its movement by birth, death, and migration ; eco- 
nomic statistics, including a survey of production, 
distribution and consumption, thus embracing the 
statistics of agriculture, mining, forestry, manufac- 
tures, price, transportation and trade ; social and 
political statistics, noting the distribution of popula- 
tion in city and country, with the growth of cities; 
the statistics of marriage and divorce, of governmental 
administration and budgets, of schools, education, 
and justice ; moral Statistik, a term not so easily 
translated, but best understood in its explanation, — 
embracing the statistics of crime, with its varied 
relations to age, sex, nationality, occupation, educa- 
tion, or religious belief ; also of suicide, and of such 
social cancers as prostitution ; and, finally, the sta- 
tistics of literature, art, and religion. 

An exhaustive treatment of this nature is nothing 
more nor less than an examination of human life in 
its various forms by the application of statistical 
measurements. It is statistics applied to human 
biology, to political economy, sociology, political 
science, public and private law. In short, it is ency- 
clopedic in its aims, and requires for its proper pros- 
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also a solid fund of information as a prelinunary 
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To my mind, therefore, such a course can be profit- 
ably pursued only in a post-graduate department or 
by collegiate students who have studied advanced 
courses in social and political science. For the college, 
therefore, which does not undertake the work of post- 
graduate instruction there is, as it seems to me, no 
fitting place for the complete and finished study of 
Statistics, except it be included in the rank of options 
or electives open to students of special attainments. 
This conclusion, however, does not rule out all pos- 
sible instruction in Statistics in educational institu- 
tions of a purely collegiate grade ; and the special 
object of this paper is to offer something, if possible, 
to the solution of this problem. 

The study of Statistics is valuable for two reasons: 
first, for the information it imparts; and secondly, 
for the discipline it provides. It is in this latter 
object that the chief advantage of the study is to be 
derived in undergraduate courses; and I am persuaded 
that the study of Statistics should be regarded for 



I Oesehielite, TlteorU, tind Ttehnik der Slaliilik, by August Meitsen 
(16S6), is even more Hilvftnced and critical in its treatment, and at 
the same time more com[)act. On the other Imnd it dealB bnt 
slightly with the reeuUs of statistical investiKation ae far as these 
mny furnish illustratire material tor Social Science, but is devoted 
rather to the theoretical and technical aspects of the subject. 

Traill^ lliiorique eC praiiqut de fitatiitigve, hy Me-arice Block (2d ed. 
Ifl86), resembles in ita treatment the work of Uaushofer rather than 
that of Meitien. What is said abore in regard to the encyclopedic 
character of European treatises would apply with full force to that 
of Block. 
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the most part simply as a laboratory exercise, to t 
used in connection with other courses; just as th 
chemical laboratory is designed to fix more firmly i 
the student's mind the principles and the science c 
chemistry, and thus make real forces which woul 
otherwise be but myths of a text-book; or as the die 
secting-room discloses secrets in anatomy which w 
volume or series of illustrated plates, even thougl 
interpreted by the rarest pedagogical genius, caj 
reveal. So the study of Statistics can be most profi 
tahly combined with courses on Commerce, Industry 
Finance or other subjects of economic history. Thi 
principle then of this instruction should not be inde 
pendent of, but subordinate to, other branches. 

Take, for example, a course in the financial his 
tory of the United States, which involves the treat 
ment of the revenues and expenditures of our gov 
ernment as well as the progress of the national debt 
The student will undoubtedly gain a far more last 
ing knowledge of the subject matter if he pursue e 
collateral or laboratory course in Statistics which if 
based upon the Finance Reports. Let him trace the 
evolution of the Finance Report from its humble be 
ginning; note the gradual increase in the number ol 
the statistical tables from table A to table W, and 
their significance and value in affording information 
both to officials and to the general public. If the 
student he required to do nothing more than to prove 
the column of figures as to the amount of the public 
debt given, for example, in the American Almanac, 
from the Finance Reports themselves, he will have 
been taught a valuable lesson; he will know where 
to go in case of dispute; he will have acquired some 
delicacy in reconciling discrepancies, and he will gain 
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independence in Bharing in the same tools and 
weapons of the most eminent scholar.' 

It may be objected that this requires time; un- 
doubtedly, but not so much as is oftentimes imagined . 
for the extra effort given in this direction certainly 
shortens the time demanded for reading or study of 
lecture notes on account of their more easy appre- 
hension. 

The methods now followed in chemistry regard two 
hours of laboratory practice as none too many for 
every lecture attended; the student simply performs 
experiments which are fully described in the text, 
and which he may indeed see performed by the in- 
structor in the presence of his class; and yet there is 
no question in the minds of instructors of chemistry 
that the lesson is but half learned, unless the student 
himself carries the experiment through independently 
and unaided. It is not expected that the student 
will make new discoveries or add anything in the 
line of fresh investigation. From two to three years 
at the very least, must be spent in the chemical 
laboratory before a student can expect to win new 
prizes for his chosen science. Even granting that 
the student is not studying chemistry as a specialist, 
but only for the one term or year commonly granted 
to it in our colleges, the experimental work is still 
regarded as imperative. 

Again, consider the application of such laboratory 
work in Statistics to the tariff history of the United 
States, a study which Prof. Taussig has shown can 



'The five finance Tolumee of tlie Amerkan Stale Papers, cover- 
ing the period 1789—1828, is a good practice-grouod for this pur- 
pose. They are rich in itatistical material, which ia anarranged 
and not aummariied 
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be made as valuable, both from the standpoint of 
informing political culture and also of disciplioe, as 
any elementary or even advanced subject in applied 
economics. In this, the study of Statistics should be 
made the very backbone of the course. There are 
few studies which are of more value in leading the 
student to mental habits of exactness, precision, 
thorough investigation, caution, and even humility, 
if that be possible, than this study of our tariff his- 
tory, combined with a strong infusion of Statistics. 
Such a course should secure some acquaintance with 
the Commerce and Navigation Reports issued since 
1821, with the scattering reports in the American 
State Papers previous to that date, with the Reports 
of the Special Commissioner of Revenue for the years 
immediately succeeding 1864, with Evans' Report, 
and others of like nature. Acquainted with the use 
of these, the student is in a position to hunt down 
some of the numerous statistical errors which vitiate 
not only the arguments of a political campaign, based 
upon economic issues, but also more serious articles 
in the daily and the magazine press. It should be 
the honest and intelligent aim of colleges and their 
students to check the current dishonest uses of sta- 
tistical material for political bewilderment.' 

In connection with a course on the history of in- 
dustry, advantageous use can be made of the Reports 
of the Bureaus of Statistics of Labor, when the stu- 
dent, for example, may once for all be impressed, as 
Prof. Smith has pointed out, with the vicious misap- 
plication of "the average;" can learn with most tell- 

'A freeh example of the irresponsible use of Slatistics is furnished 
at the present moment of writing, April, 1S89, in the campaign in 
progress in MaBsacbusetts for constitutional prohibition. 
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ing emphasis, which should outwear any amount of 
political sophistication in after life, the difference 
between real and nominal wages; and will be led to 
regard with wholesome suspicion many of the statis- 
tical arguments so freely advanced at the present 
time, as to the relative condition of laborers. — for with 
some of these reports it may be proved with almost 
equal facility that the laborer has gone forward or 
backward, or has remained stationary in his position 
in life. There is no intention in this to educate the 
student to view these reports with contempt or cyni- 
cism; far from it, for some of these documents are of 
great value; but as long as the precious and the base 
pass current at equal rates, the student should be 
trained in discrimination and in the application of a 
sounder judgment, 

In courses on civil government which should in- 
clude not only a consideration of the practice of our 
national administration, but also municipal and town 
government, there is again a field for statistical exer- 
cises in budgets, I doubt if, in any other way, a class 
can be aroused to a keener appreciation of the prob- 
lems of municipal government than by the study of 
the controller's reports of a large city for a series of 
ten or twenty years. In this connection the study 
of public accounts from the statistical standpoint is 
valuable. The attempt to determine the real city 
debt is a problem in point. In some of our cities the 
figures given indicate almost nothing as to the true 
financial situation. Why has the municipal debt in- 
creased? What proportions of the expenditure fall to 
the several departments ? What relative change has 
there been in this? are other questions to be investi- 
gated. 
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The foregoing, then, is an outline of laboratory 
work in statistical practice, which I think can practi- 
cally be incorporated into civic and economic courses 
of study. By thie it will be observed that the stu- 
dent has gained an acquaintance with the Finance 
Reports, the Reports on Commerce and Navigation, 
the Reports of Bureaus of Labor and Municipal Fi- 
nance Reports, and it will also be noted that some of 
this work can be easily connected with courses in 
American history and with courses of a more spe- 
cific economic nature. 

The next point to be considered is the method to be 
followed. There are three general ones which I 
would suggest: first, research and verification ; 
second, tabulation; and third, graphic illustratioDB. 

First, then, research and verification; in this the 
object of instruction is to lead the student to search 
for certain statistics, or to verify by authoritative 
documents figures which may be quoted ip current 
literature. At first the range of statistical territory 
to be hunted over should be restricted to a narrow 
range. A practical illustration of this nature is. for 
example, calling for a verification of the figures 
given by Pitkin for imports down to 1815, by refer- 
ence to the finance volumes in the American State 
papers. This method has been followed with great 
success by Prof. Hart, of Harvard University, in 
American statistics; and to him I am much indebted 
for students' work which has been loaned illus- 
trating that method. A few of the subjects assigned 
are as follows: 

1. State sources of information as to coinage of the 
United States mint, 1789-1887. This led the student 
to an examination of the reports of the directors of 
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the Mint, the Statistical Abstracts, Seybert'B Statis- 
tical Annals. 

2. A statement of the receipts of the United States.. 
1789-1886. This involved an examination of Galla- 
tin's Report for 1810, for the period 1789-1809; of 
the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1815. 
in which year it is noted that there is a difference of 
over $300,000 in the statements of the report of the 
Secretary for that year, and the statement as given 
in the Finance Report for 1885; for the years 
1815-1828, it is observed that the reports varied con- 
siderably in form; for the years 1860-1864, it is 
noted that there is a discrepancy which is found 
under tlie head, " Miscellaneous." 

3. Another compared the statistics of direct taxes 
as given in the Statistical Abstract, the American 
Almanac, Pitkin's Statistical View, and the Finance 
Reports for the first thirty years of our national 
history, and reported that all agree in every figure, 
-save a difference between the figures 2 and 3, in the 
year 1817. 

Further exercises call for a statement of the sala- 
ries of the President and the Cabinet since the estab- 
lishment of the government; expenditures for foreign 
missions; of the judiciary department: the contingent 
fund of the House; defalcations of officers; and so on 
in a great number. 

Training of this nature makes the student alert, as 
well as careful and exact in his method of study. If 
to some these exercises appear insignificant, it may 
fairly be said, though, of course, it is not an answer 
but simply enlarges the field of controversy, that 
there is abundant analogy in the method followed in 
chemistry or physics. The laboratory exercises as- 




Of the ■■§ ^rtfca<> Mrfrfi'iw. BItte ■ 

■nd. It can W beat imykfjtA m < 

! ftffcgoag oae^ Oae ecamfie i 
cient. A d— e( aine is ffivided into eanmltte^ c 
three, with Jmliitiuui %a report resiiectiTetT on tli 
pvodnctioB, nnports, exports, and dcmestic con aun q 
tios of inn. cotton, and wool in the United States i 
the coloinal period, and to tabulate the remlti 
Stress is laid apon the form of taboIatioD: and. gen 
enttj, each coanmine^ will waste two or tlir« 
acbednles before tbej hit open an accomie and com 
pact fonn- 

Tbe third method is the use of ymphte iQmstration 
At the outlet. let me sat that I well reco^nixe Ibi 
danger that exists in frittering away the time ol 
stadeots in the execation of perfect or oroamentaj 
plates which belong rather to the department of draw- 
ing than to economic training. In exercises of this 
nature, it is not a question of securing work from the 
Btodent. bat of restraining him from devoting too 
much time to them. Pupils who shun pages of 
figures, an they would the hardest page of calculus, 
find in their graphical illustration a fascioation 
which will play havoc with otber portions of the 
curiculum. The work, if it be undertaken at all, 
must be carefully planned by the instructor, and con- 
xtant watchfulness needs to be exercised that the task 
Khali not exceed the ability and a reasonable amount 
of time of the student. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a practical ex~ 
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ample. Suppose that the young student is studying 
the natural resources of our country; that you wish to 
impress upou him the territorial distribution of cer- 
tain products, as, for example, iron; and that you 
wish to carry the investigation even to the county 
divisions of the several states. To ask the student 
to draw a map. outline the counties, and draw or 
paint a certain number of dots or circles within each 
county, which will correspond to the multiples of the 
unit in iron ore which you may have selected, say 
25,000 tons produced in the several counties, is to 
assign a task out of all proportion to the advantage 
to be derived. If, however, you furnish an extensive 
outline map of the United States, such as that pre- 
pared under the direction of Prof. Hart, and show 
the student that he can locate the counties roughly 
by laying tissue paper over the map of an ordinary 
political county atlas, and with the oensus volume 
before him can easily make the mental calculation 
as to the proper number of units to allot to each 
county, — this number to be pencilled on the tissue 
sheet by the aid of an ordinary rubber die of a given 
diameter and an ink pad, — then he can, with great 
rapidity, lay out his map with fairly satisfactory 
results. By contrivances of this nature, the required 
time can be so minimized as to bring the work 
within reasonable limits. 

Let it be distinctly understood that graphic exer- 
cises in statistics are used simply as a means for arous- 
ing the interest of the student in securing along the 
line of least resistance results which will be of last- 
ing advantage in his educational development. To 
draw a curve of the national debt from 1789 until 
1887 is an easy thing and may seem to some almost 
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cbildieh; in the student of a junior class it may create 
inquiry which had never before been suggested, or 
but vaguely suggested, and prove to be a sufficient 
incentive for further investigation. Take, for in- 
stance, the following as an exercise: On page 19, 
of Professor Taussig's monograph, " Protection to 
Young Industries," there is a note with a table giv- 
ing the imports, exports, exports of foreign produce, 
and the price of flour per barrel. There is a certain 
relation between those different sets of figures. The 
student reads the paragraph and discovers in a gen- 
eral way the truth stated in the text. Require the 
class, however, without any previous reference to 
this passage, to plot on the same chart curves 
representing these columns and one or two other 
series of statistics; and then to reason and explain 
the picture which is thus presented, and you have 
given them a double lesson, a lesson in logic, as well 
as in economic history. You have done much to in- 
duce the student to reason for himself.' 



'With regard to chart paper for sUtiatical illuatration. my own 
experience maybe of BOme value. Ab llthogrnphed cross-Bection 
paper is loo expensive for general purposes. I have had varioiu 
9 printed. At first the chart I adopted waa 20 by 2S ini^hes, 
ruled into tenths of inches — the tenlli line being ruled more heavily. 
time and 200 for amount. tU: This did aot 
prove to be a convenient suhdivision to uee for historical curves of 
the United States, when it was desired to cover the 100 years of our 
national history, for it is wise, if possible, to have the decade or 
lialf-decade year coincide with the heavy ruled line. The site is 
also in many cases objectionable, as bein;; too large to jilnce in the 
flliident'fl note-boob. I have consequently had prinl«d email sheets, 
6 by 10 inches, ruled according to the metric system, the subdivia- 
ion being 2 millimetres, with the fifth line heavier. This admits 
of 250 spaces for time and 200 for umoiint. I may adil that on ac- 
count of the Qne ruling required it waa necessary' to have a special 
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In the use of graphic representation as one of the 
methods of laboratory work, it seems to me advisa- 
ble also to make the art itself a series of progressive 
and educational exercises. That is, the student should 
have brought before his attention a variety of ways 
that may be used in illustration. These methods 
have been roughly divided by European statisticians 
into diagrams, distiuguished as the dot or point, 
curved line, circular or closed axis : surface figures, 
as the square, the circle, the isosceles triangle : into 
cartograms which include maps with surface dia- 
grams, maps colored according to territorial divisions, 
maps with curves, and maps in relief.' In the use, 
therefore, of graphic illustration, there is no need of 
confining the student to that form so generally used, 
the curved line : but his range may be widened, until 
he learns the peculiar fitness that there is in each, 
the limitations of the various forms, and the defects 
to be avoided. The graphic method is more and 
more being used for popular illustration, and often- 
times grave misconceptions are the result. 

Let the student learn, for example, that the isosceles 
triangle is preferable to the square or the circle in the 
representation of numerical ratios, where the incre- 
ments are slight but nevertheless important, and that 
it is an unsafe method to follow if the increments are 
large, unless narrow bases are employed. He needs 



eet of x>enH made. At the Bame time I had Iv^e sheets of heavy 
brown paper ruled by centimetres (correa ponding to tlie heavy fifth 
a of the smaller alieet) in the largest sine jiosaible, 4Shy4S inches. 
These are serviceable for charts for class-rt 



'These various methodv I have described in detail in an 
'' Elementary Notes on Graphic Statistics," published 
Technology Quarterly (Boston), Octoljer, 1888. 
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also but a slight suggestion to perceive that comparj 
son by means of an inner and au outer circle or squar 
is most defective. A series of progressive exercise 
would include such tasks as these ; first, the repre 
sentation of two arbitrary numbers as 25 and lOO b; 
half-a-dozen different methods. The student wil 
probably hit upon the line, the circle with propot 
tional areas, the circle with proportional sectors, tvrt 
squares, or triangles with equal bases, etc. Let hio 
be sharply questioned in regard to the respectivi 
merits of these for general illustration, A secont 
exercise is the drawing of a curve of, say, the nationa 
debt, in which the increment used is small for thi 
time, indicated by the line of abscissas, while thi 
increment for the amount, denoted by the perpendic 
ular line, is large ; require then the conditions to bi 
reversed and the increment of time to be representee 
by a larger space and the increment of amount by i 
smaller ; and let the student note the force of th* 
respective changes. A third exercise will comprisi 
the drawing of a number of curves, in which th< 
student will learn the use of colors or forms of linei 
to prevent confusion. A fourth, the representatioi 
of a total separated into its elementary parts; as it 
the familiar way of illustrating the total receipts ol 
our government, and at the same time indicating th< 
various kinds. Here we have a series of superim 
posed parallelograms, and the student can be given s 
lesson in cross-hatching as well as in colors, A fifth 
exercise may he devoted to the preparation of a map 
in colors to represent, for example, the congressional 
vote of the different States on the establishment ol 
the United States Bank, or of the production of cotton 
or the proportion of voters to the total population. 
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With five such fundamental exercises as these, the 
student is prepared to examine with considerable 
judgment the numerous statistical albums and atlases 
which are so frequently issued in these days, but 
which need to be used with caution, au^ should be 
preceded, if possible, by special training. 

With this hasty sketch of the available material 
and the method to be followed, the subject has by no 
means been exhausted. Every instructor will quickly 
discover new methods as well as improve upon those 
already mentioned. My only apology for this un- 
satisfactory treatment of the subject is that, to me 
at least, it has largely been pioneer work in which 
there are confessedly many mistakes and steps to be 
retraced- 

Before concluding let me add a suggestion in regard 
to the study of Statistics in its fullest conception,— 
the study which at the outset was relegated to post- 
graduate courses or to electives requiring more than 
the ordinary amount of economic instruction. Until 
recently there was no work in the English language 
upon this subject. Instructors who wished to estab- 
lish such a course were forced to resort to Block or 
Haushofer. Now, however, our own Association has 
come to the rescue in the publication of Prof. Rich- 
mond M. Smith's admirable monograph on Statistics. 
The point which I wish to make is that from this as 
a starting point excursions can be profitably made 
into the field of American Statistics of an economic 
or sociological character. It is my impression that 
the abundance of fresh material here offered is not 
adequately recognized by scholars in general. Reg- 
istration Reports, Health Reports. Insurance Reports, 
Reports of Boards of Charities and Correction and of 
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Prison CommissionerB, are issued annually in man; 
of our States, Many of these, to be sure, are undi 
gested, poorly tabulated, and ill arranged, but ye 
contain detailed data which only await the indus 
trious investigator with a sound judgment for thi 
production of fruitful results. As it is they arelittli 
used, save by professional and trade papers: in theii 
broader applications to social science they are neg 
lected. Such material would be most richly prized 
by European statisticians and should not by our owe 
scholars be allowed to accumulate unnoticed. 

Even if nothing more were done than to secure a 
uniform presentation of data by the various bureauE 
of the several States or to awaken a more intelligent 
conception of the utility of Statistics on the part oi 
officials who now perfunctorily fulfil the bare lettj 
of the law, something would be accomplished. 
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The Effect uf Correct Analysis on Doctrine in Polifical 
Economy. 



Political Economy is now the uppermost study. 
The vast increase of population and wealth, the mul- 
tiplication of machines, the continuous invention of 
new processes, the development of Continental sys- 
tems of intercommunication, and the binding of the 
whole world into one great traffic pool, would account 
for the interest manifested in all quarters. 

It is likely, however, that the changes and devel- 
opments going on in the human mind and in society 
are doing still more to stimulate desire for economic 
knowledge. The spirit of Democracy is no longer a 
local exhalation ; it is moving round the world. Eco- 
nomic emancipation accompanies political enlarge- 
ment. The great labor movements of the last half 
century are but playing ripples on the advancing edge 
of a great tidal wave sweeping on to overwhelm and 
dissolve all institutions not founded on the everlast- 
ing rock. 

The thirst for economic knowledge is not only 
intense and wide-spread ; it descends to the hum- 
blest classes. A member of this body (not the writer) 
argued ably, some years ago, before a teachers' con- 
vention in favor of introducing Political Economy into 
the common schools of a western State. During the 
year now closing the Commissioner of Labor of that 
, State has resumed the agitation. In a conference of 
teachers and others interested, it came out that no 
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one present could suggest any system or scheme for 
l^iving such instruction, which would be generally 
ftcoeptable. Admirers of Carey and Boweu could 
not tolerate the books of Wayland and Perry ; and 
dinciples of these teachers repudiated the writings of 
Groeley and Thompson. Supported by eminent 
authority, some insisted that Political Economy 
ought not to be taught in the common schools at all. 
because it is not in any exact sense a science. 

It is a popular belief that Political Economy has 
been an unfruitful iield of study, and it is claimed 
that our young men who have been instructed in our 
schools and colleges throw their Political Economy 
to the dogs as soon as they get into the busy world. 

If these things are so, all serious suggestions 
towards simplifying and elucidating the subject, ao 
as to render its doctrine easier of acquirement and 
application, must be welcome. Our concern, whether 
as economists or as citizens, is not merely to attain 
ourselves to true and clear understanding ; it is that, 
but it is much more, to assist others to sound know- 
ledge and wise practice. Above all. it is important 
that the truth of things economic should be spread 
among the men who do the work of the world, and 
urt' resolved to know what may be known as to their 
economic position in society. They already under- 
ittand that economic reform will accompany if not 
precede all social and political meliorations. 



II. 

The matter I desire at this time to submit, can per- 
liaps he best approached by a brief critical reference. 
Kor the present purpose the treatises on Political ■ I 



Economy may be roughly grouped into two classes. 
Those of the first class are made up severally, of an 
apparently fortuitous concurrence of essays on vari- 
ous economic topics. Had an alphabetical arrange- 
ment been thought of, it would have done just as 
well. As extreme examples, take these : 

1. Value, demand and supply, work, labor, services, 
capital, agricultural economy, exchange, trade, money, 
property, distribution, taxation, protection and free- 
trade. 

2. The Nation, population, land, labor, money, tax- 
ation, commerce, manufactures, education. 

The treatises of the second class are those of men 
who cannot endure to have all matters thrown into 
hotchpot, but feel bound to group and arrange them 
along some line of filiation. This is what must be 
done in any work pretending to be scientific. Phe- 
nomena are to be assorted and grouped, postulates 
distinguished from maxims, primary causes from 
secondary causes, efficient from formal causes, corol- 
laries from leading theorems. 

However, we are not obliged to contend for a prin- 
ciple. J. S. Mill, master of logic in all its application, 
set the example of a treatment correct in principle 
and admirable in many ways, and our best treatises 
are those framed on his model. It will be contended 
that a capital error was committed by the great Eng- 
lish thinker in ignoring consumption as an integral 
and fundamental branch of Political Economy. 

I think that those who know most about Political 
Economy will be the most ready to admit that there 
is room, not only for profound investigation into the 
subject matter of the science, but for improvements 
in arrangement and illustration for purposes of in- 
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struction. The apparent success which attended an 
experiment of thirteen years in the instruction of 
undergraduate students in the elements of Political 
economy on the plan here incidentally outlined, is 
my only justification for presenting to this body the 
particular suggestions of this paper. 

The same experience has intensified perhaps to 
excess the conviction which all must share, that a 
sound knowledge of these elements is the only sure 
foundation, on which to build any permanent con- 
structions of public or private economy. I propose 
simply to illustrate the assumption involved in my 
title,— that correct method and analysis may sim- 
plify difficulties, contribute to clear definition and 
lead the student by a thread of genuine filiation from 
stage to stage of the subject. 



III. 
Leaving the term "Political Economy" to serve 
as a popular title, conveniently vague and flexible, 
the term '■ Economics" may be taken into service as 
a technical equivalent, for scientific use. Economics 
is a branch of a comprehending science of sociology, 
naturally divisible for discussion into three fields : 

1. The field of ethical relations. 

2. The field of indugtrial relations. 

3. The field of jural relations. 

The industrial relations of men who do not exist 
hut in communities are the subject of economic 
enquiry. 

Economics is thk Science of Industry. 
The industrial field may be viewed from either of 
the adjacent fields, that is either from the social or 
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the jural side. Industrial relations may be approached 
either from the standpoint of society or the State. 

If this analysis is correct, we come at once to a 
natural, fundamental and necessary separation of 
private from public 



Fields. 

/Ethical, 



Sciences. 
."Social Science." 



SOCIOLOGY. / Industrial, . ■ -EcoNoxits. 



\ Jural, 



. Politics. 



If this separation were not radical and necessary, 
its convenience would commend it. It is a great 
liberation to a student to know that along one branch 
of the science lie such topics as labor, wages, profits, 
value, &c.; and along another branch such as taxa- 
tion, money, education, the postal establishment, 
protection, &c. He will, of course, learn at length 
that some of these titles interlace and spread over 
the separating boundaries. 

IV. 
Confining illustration for the present to the field of 
private economics, I desire to emphasize what seems 
to me to he a matter of fundamental importance 
therein, — that the phenomena and doctrine of con- 
sumption should be put at the bottom of any rational 
system or scheme of private economics. 
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The best place to begin anything is at the begin- 
ning ; and it is a mere truism that the wants and 
desires of men are the spring and motive of indus- 
trial activity. From this starting point the student 
may see " what it's all about," and may form his 
best acquaintance with the economic man. It is as 
consumer that man first appears on the economic 
field, in the logical order, at least. 

In practice it has been found a useful exercise to 
group a considerable body of phenomena, in order to 
derive by an inductive process the maxim or leading 
generalization, that in an advancing state of society, 
consumption is constant, progressive and cumulative. 

This has been followed by an elaboration of the 
secondary causes or conditions which make consump- 
tion to be what it qualitatively at any time may be, 
under such heads as physical environments includ- 
ing an account of the destructive action of nature, 
stage of civilization, religion, education, fashion, the 
folly and wickedness of men, &c. 

This exercise serves to interest the student at the 
very outset in the observation of industrial pheno- 
mena, — the use of the inductive method which has 
been notoriously too much subordinated by economic 
writers, especially text-book writers. 
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If one next takes up a quantitative consideratiou 
of consumptiou, the population question naturally 
presents itself, and it is a great convenience to ex- 
amine that important topic free from its complications 
with diminishing returns, rent, wages, and interest. 

V. 

Having discussed the nature and extent of man's 
wants and desires, we naturally proceed to inquire 
into the ways and means by which they may be satis- 
fied. The traditional title of Production serves to 
group them for convenient treatment. Let me draw 
a single instance illustrative of my thesis from this 
department. 

The English economists lay down the primary 
agents of production to be land, labor and capital. 
The analysis I am now illustrating sets out the primary 
agencies of production to be two: 1. Nature, 2. Man; 
nature furnishing matter (/. e. land,) and force in 
many modes ; man, furnishing that portion of his 
efforts to be called labor. Capital, whether there 
be meant a part of wealth or a body of persons, is 
not here included as a primary agent of production. 
Where, then, is the place of capital? It belongs 
under the head of the results of production. The 
results of production are two-fold : (1) the satisfac- 
tion of want through services in which the corporeal 
media are inconsiderable ; (2) the satisfaction of 
want through material products called wealth. But 
the satisfaction through wealth may be immediate 
or remote. Some portion of wealth at once disappears 
from the field of production and appears immediately 
on the scene of consumption. But man is a pro- 
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vider, f. c, a beiug who looks before. His experienci 
on the planet has taught him that hy reserving fron 
present use some part of his produce and disposinj 
it according to certain ascertained relations he cai 
call into his service the properties of matter and th« 
forces of nature. From a handful of seeds he gathen 
a harvest ; a little flock of sheep gives an increase ol 
heads. Man, the provider, thus arranges for ,hij 
remote and ultimate satisfaction by reserving a moiety 
of produce from present consumption. This portioi 
he subjects to further employment in production 
Andthis is capital. Capital, then, being a part of thf 
results of production, being itself a product, cannoi 
be consistently enumerated among the primary agen 
cies of production. 

Continuing the analysis, capital naturally sub 
divides into "the two traditional categories of raw 
materials and instruments, and under the head ol 
instruments, along with tools, implements, vehicles 
&c., should logically be scheduled lands, meaning bj 
that term land subdued, tilled, and otherwise fitted 
for and used in production, A seed-bed, a garden, a 
farm is a product and belongs in the genus wealth 
and because devoted to further production, to the 
species capital. The bearing o£ such a doctrine upon 
the doctrine of rent is, of course, obvious. 

The language of Alexander Hamilton may at this 
point support those who are doubtful about departing 
from the traditional teaching on the subject of rent. 
(See Report on Manufactures, Ann, Gong. 3, 976.] 
" It seems to have been forgotten that the land itsell 
is a stock or capital advanced or lent by the ownei 
to the occupier or tenant, and that the rent he re- 
ceives IB only the ordinary profit of a certain stock 
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in land, not managed by the proprietor himaelf, but 
by another to whom he lets it." 

Under a quantitative consideration of production 
the doctrine of diminishing returns and also that of 
over-production naturally fall in. 

The suggestions of this section may be illustrated 
by the following synopsis: 

PROuncTioN r 

1. Agenciefl of. 
a. Nature. 

1. Matter— LAND. 



. For immediii 

. For further production — 

U) Raw materials. 

(S) tuatrumeiite. 

LANDS. 

Animals. 

Impliments. 
Tools. 



VI. 



Consumption and production are complementary 
and constitute the quasi-physical side of private 
economics. 

All the phenomena and doctrine of the science 
might, if sufficient ingenuity were used, bet grouped 
under these two heads. But such a refinement would 
violate tradition and common sense to no advantage. 
There are great practical and quasi-ethical questions 
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which ought not to be forced into undue subordina- I 
tion merely to help out an ingenious synopsis, Dis- 
tribution and exchange therefore, though in their ] 
nature continuations of production by which the prox- 
imate results of production are brought to the doors 
of consumers, demand independent treatment. (See , 
synopsis 2. ante.) 

At any moment the producing community is in 
possession of a mass of products vast iu bulk and 
variety. They are for use : they must be used. Want 
is incessant ; desire intense. Instantly the question 
arises in what order and proportion are the co-operat- 
ing producers to enjoy these good acts and things ? 
This is the distribution question, and it is at bottom 
ethical. The question itself postulates {1} justice, 
(2) the right of individual use, (3) the right of social 
control of appropriation. There has been no scien- 
tific solution of the distribution problem, but distri- 
bution has gone ou after some fashion from the 
foundation of the world. The only working solution 
is the historic one of property and competition, mod- 
erated and mitigated by a tardy altruism. We simply 
distribute as well as we know how up to the present 
time, and we may expect to improve upon present 
methods. 

Under the head of distribution, such instances as 
the following may serve to show how a correct analy- 
sis may simplify diflRculties. 

1. Take WAGES. Here the question is, "what share 
of produce shall be assigned to the operatives?'* — 
what share of current produce, not what share of pre- ' 
vious savings, may be available for the actual pay- 
ment and present settlement of the labor-share of 
produce. The wage-fund theory, in its crass form, at 
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least, has here no place or footing, A clear and 
simple statement of the question at once dissipates 
an apparently immense obstruction but which was 
never anything but a fog- bank. 

2. Take rent. If lands have been properly class- 
ified as capital, rent assimilates to interest and is the 
share which a class of producers is warranted in 
withdrawing in consideration of its coi'iperation in 
the productive processes. 

Thus used, the term rent may mean just what the 
men who pay rent and receive it understand by it, 

The limits and objects of this paper do not permit 
a criticism of the Ricardian doctrine. If I were 
permitted to say two words, they would be that the 
Hicardians (1 ) commit the errors of treating a formal 
cause as au etficient cause or perhaps of treating one 
part of a compound cause as if it were the whole. 
(2) They, or some of them, confound the distribu- 
tion question of the assignment of shares to cooperat- 
ing producers, with the exchange consideration of 
land value as affected by monopoly. This view is 
supported by the authority of a great name, (See 
Maine, Village Communities, p. 190.) "If the 
writers (i. e. Political Economists) had always recol- 
lected that a competitive rent is, after all, nothing 
' but price payable by installments, much unneces- 
sarily mysterious language might have been spared 
and some (to say the least) doubtful theories as to 
the origin of rent might have been avoided," 

'A. Take profits : A correct analysis, it ia held, 
makes profits to be the residuum of produce after the 
withdrawal, in order, of public charges, wages and 
rent plus interest. Up to the point where profits 
appear, all the parties have taken out ascertainable 
5 
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and definite portions of produce. Taxes, wages, rent 1 
and interest are or are made to be so much, and the 
receivers depart, resigning all claim to any residuum. 
If nature bestowed lier gifts with equal beneficence, 
and if men could have perfect knowledge ; if nature 
never destroyed anything, and if men never made 
any miscalculations, distribution would, at this point, 
be complete. There would be no residuum. But \ 
men are ignorant and nature capricious ; men are I 
foolish and nature destructive. In consequence, pro- 
duce is never a certain amount. It is a very imcer- I 
tain amount and our knowledge of the amount is, up 
to the present, very inadequate. The amount : 
many cases less than our ordinary and reasonable I 
expectations, and the expected residuum appears on f 
the wrong side of our ledgers. These cases we may, 
however, neglect, for the reason that industries which I 
do not pay ascertained costs cease to be carried on. < 

The question then is, as to the uncertain and 
unknown margin of produce over and above the 
amounts withdrawn by the parties whose shares are 
ascertainable. Whose shall this margin be. and upon 
what grounds Y 

This Margin, in its nature uncertain and unknow- 
able unless by rough approximation to the coope- 
rating parties in production, is the nucleus and sub- 
stance of profits. It falls to the employing capi- 
talist as the assignee of all other parties who prefer ' 
and are in position to take out ascertainable shares 
and who desire no risk of loss or diminution of in- ] 
come. The employing capitalist, I say, for no empty- 
handed entrepreneur, no mercenary "captain of in- 
dustry" can do what is necessary to entitle him to 
profits proper. Such a functionary may be entitled 
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to very great wages of superintendence. It is be- 
cause wages of superintendence are commonly as- 
signable to the same persons who receive profits, 
that the nature of profits is obscured and confused 
with such wages. The receiver of profits must be- 
long to the capital-owning class and possess or con- 
trol an amount of wealth adequate to assure the 
cooperating parties in production that their ascer- 
tainable shares will be apportioned and paid. 



VII. 
Let it now be granted that the principle of distri- 
bution has been settled upon to the satisfaction of 
all reasonable persons, and the amount of the several 
shares in their order acceptably determined. There 
now arises another question; how shall the masses of 
produce be actually and physically assorted and ap- 
portioned to all the parties in interest ? This ques- 



tiou also has its historical Bolution and the end 
accomplished by the function of kxchange. For a 
other x^Ian we must await the action of our frien 
the Socialists. Whpn they are agreed we may p 
sibly adopt new ways. But it is difficult to imagi 
how parties who shall, under a Socialistic rt'gin 
have received each a perfectly just proportion of pi 
diice, can be restrained from trading with their neig 
hors. It is also difficult to imagine how such an id 
as that of value can arise, or if that were possibl 
how it could be ascertained except by, and by meai 
of, actual exchanges. Distribution is merely a pr 
cess of establishing the rights or claims of cooop 
rating producers. Exchange establishes equivale 
ciea in products and thereupon actually apportioi 
and delivers them. I must he permitted to iutrodut 
here the instance which best of all may illustrate tl 
point of this paper. There are teachers of poHtici 
economy who thrust the doctrine of value into tt 
faces of the students in the opening passages of the 
books. Such works, of course, rate the science froi 
the standpoint of the trader, and handle commoditic 
as if they had legs and brains. 

The doctrine of value is the most difficult and aul 
tie in the whole science. To thus obtrude it at th 
opening of an elementary course is misleading an' 
confusing to the last degree. It is like offerin] 
Sturm's theorem to the beginner in algebra, Valut 
instead of being the first word uf political economj 
is almost the last word. The question of value i 
much simplified when it is understood that it be 
longs under the head of exchange and is nowher 
else to he raised. It is the perennial vice of the So 
cialists that they raise the question of value unde 
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the head of production, " Does capital produce 
value?" is their query, to which the anaweu may 
be, "No, neither capital nor labor produces value." 
They produce satisfaction of human want (if they do 
produce anything), either hy means of services or by 
means of wealth. Now whether value shall attach 
either to services or to wealth, depends on their get- 
ting into the field of exchange, and upon the rela- 
tions of persons and property in that field. Keeping 
in view the proper time and place for the considera- 
tion of value, it is less difficult to frame a practical 
workable definition of that most elusive term. Value 
is simply the ascertained ratio of exchange op 
PRODUCTS. This is what value is. exchanges make 
value to be. A great many modifying circumstances 
or secondary causes, such as monopoly, cost of pro- 
duction, utility and custom make it to he what in 
any given case it may be. It is an ancient vice of 
political economists to confuse efficient and formal 
causes. 

If these examples shall serve, and shall be approved 
as sufficient, to support the main proposition of this 
paper, they are enough; if not, then they are more 
than enough, and others which might he brought in 
both from private and public economics would fall 
with them. I submit them to the judgment of the 
Association, assured of a hearty agreement on all 
parts in the great desirability of so simplifying the 
elements of this science by clear analysis "that the 
waj'faring man, though a fool, may not err therein." 
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AN HONEST DOLLAR.* 



It is always either assumed or admitted that the 
ideal sort of money would be money with a unit 
having a steadfast general purchasing power. Says 
Ricardo, in one of the ablest monetary treatises e 
penned ; 

"All writers on the subject of money have a^n-ed that uni- 
formity in the value ol the circulating mediuiu is an object greatly 
to be deNired. Every improvement, therefore, which can promote 
an approximation to that object, by diminishing thi^ causes of vnria- 
tion, should be adopted, ... A currency may be cooBldored as 
perfect, of which the Htandard Is invariuble, which always conforms 
to that standard, and in the use of which the ntmoet economy is 

practiceil During the late discus-tions on the bullion 

question it was moat justly cfinterded thut a currencj'. to be perfect, 
should be abnolutely invariable in value." ' 

•A Paper pcbiI st (he Third Annual Meeting. Phjlsdulplila. Dec. ■», IWW. 
'PropiMaU for an Economic and Secure Currency, sec. i, H. But 
he raistflkenly adds in sec. i : "No plan can iKwaibly be devised 
which will maintain money at an absolutely uniform value, because 
it will always be subject to those variations to which the commodity 
itself is subject, which has been lixed upon as a standard. While 
tlie precious metals continue to be the standard of our cnrrency, 
money must necessarily undergo the same variations in value as 
iboec metals." Si-e sec. iii. "Against such variation there is no 
possible remedy." The flat greenbackere have enough reason to 
itppeal to Ricardo ; yet ^ir Jas. Steuart was the Grst to advance the 
idea of a currency without a specific standard. Ricardo was no 
absolutist. He proposed to continue gold :ls the standard, though 
doing nothing to regulati' it. Thomas Aquinas [Up. I'aris, 1871-'1W, 
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Were money merely a medium of exchange, s( 
thing to be spoken into being for each act of tr 
and then annihilated, permanence in its worth o 
be dispensed with. But money, also, besides 
nishing our system of value-denominations, meas 
value, serves as a reservoir of value, and as a sti 
ard for deferred payments. To fulfill ideally any 
of the last-named offices it must preserve its gen 
purchasing power unchanged. 

Increase in the value of money robs debtors. 
forces every one of them to pay more than he c< 
nanted,^ — -not more dollars, but more value, the gi 
number of dollars embodying at date of pa,yui 
greater value than at date of contract. Decrease in 
value of money robs creditors, necessitating each 
put up, in payment of what is due to him, -witl 
smaller modicum of value than was agreed upon. 

Such loss, whichever the direction of its inciden 
is a misfortune not only jurally but also econoi 
cally. It is so much friction against the natural c 
desirable free play of exchange among men. In ci 
money gains in power over commodities, so that prii 
fall, a ijuite special degree of this friction is expt 
enced. Under such circumstances money and tit 
to money become rich forms of property to ho 
apart from the interest upon them, that is, apart fn 
the use of them. Money is thus no longer freely « 
changed, as it should be, for other forms of capit 
but either hoarded or loaned to such as can th 
oughly assure its return in kind. It will, of cour 



vol. XXV, \>. 455, cited by Horton, Man. Hi*t. and Man, JuTi»i 
dfaee.p. 18] had ot money thia excellent apercu: Non $empar 
djunbrn rntoTit, tt<l lamea Uililer dtM eue c«nilituta ul magi* pernM) 
in eedcm talort ijuam aliae tm. 
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be quoted ae "eaay" at such times, but this will by 
no means be a proof, as is often assumed, of its con- 
tinuance in its former plentifulness relatively to the 
volume of trade, but of precisely the reverse. In- 
terest is low in such a case not because money is as 
abundant as before, but because it is not. its scarcity 
having induced fall of prices and so paralysis in in- 
dustry. Again and again in recent years the London 
Economist has reported money as easy but bullion in 
demand, low interest accompanying actual decrease 
in the volume of treasure.' Many of our brightest 
writers upon the monetary problems of the years just 
past have apparently failed to master this point.' 

A rise in prices, or, what is the same, a fail in the 
value of money, though also an evil, has this inci- 
dental advantage, that, unless so marked as to imply 
undue speculation or other morbid commercial con- 
ditions, it tempts money out of its hiding-places into 
circulation, giving briskness to business. But this 
never does good enough to compensate for the evil of 
unsteadiness in the power of money. To have its 
value persistently the same, — that is tlie central vir- 
tue of good money. 

All admit this, as has been said, yet many forget 
it. We have, in this country, for many years been 
hearing much about an honest dollar. What is an 
honest dollar ? It is to be feared that few of the 

'Nicliolson, Money and Moatlar// Probltmt, 93 eq. 
'See infra, the refiTeDcestoKral, Laugliliii, iind Becker. Compare 
Sir Louis Mn.llet'8 note to the Hnal Keport of the Ro;al CommioBion 
on Changes in the Kelative Vsluea of the Precious Melals. esp, 
p. 120. He gives h tablt showing that iilthough the precious metal 
production was very macli Bm&ller between 1^44 and 1862 than 
between 1853-1863, the average rate of diacount was lowt-r at the 
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people who love the phrase apprehend with much 
clearuess its true meauing. 

It is very often taken for granted that the- gold 
dollar must be an houest dollar, and one may 
hear this alleged by reasoners in the same breath 
with the admission made by all, that money is good 
in proportion to its stability of value. The two posi- 
sitions are of course contradictory, except upon the 
pretense, which no well-informed person will offer, 
that gold never appreciates or depreciates. 

Again, we often hear or read discourse to the effect 
that holders of money have a sacred moral right to 
all the increment of value which can possibly come to 
it, so that any effort to regulate, at least to limit, 
such increment, must be wrong, unjust to the credi- 
tor class. But this is an implicit, if it is not an ex- 
plicit, denial to the primary truth of monetary sci- 
ence, that good money must have a steadfast general 
purchasing power. Gain in money's purchasing 
power is change in that power, and ought not to be. 
Of the two, loss in such power is more tolerable than 
gain : in other words, a regime of rising prices is less 
outrageous than one of falling prices. But either is 
a bad thing. An ideal dollar would buy always pre- 
cisely the same amount of general commodity. 

There seem to be manj' who would concede the 
unfairness of a monetary unit which admitted of 
falling prices, if assured that the fall arose from an 
increased cost of production in money itself, who 
allege the equity of the money, provided the fall has 
proceeded from lessened cost of producing goods. 
But this, again, is an untenable position, unless the 
just noted premise touching the importance of a sta- 
ble monetary unit is false. It can make uo difference 
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why the relation between money and commodity has 
changed. The simple fact of such change is proof 
that the money system is imperfect." To justify an 
appreciating monetary unit, is to justify a regime 
of falling prices, a state of things which, besides 
involving no less injustice than waits upon rising 
prices, may easily retard the amassing of wealth as 
much in a year as would a national war. 

Money may have appreciated, first, because the 
supply of it has decreased, as by losses of or by new 
difficulty in extracting precious metal : or second, 
because the demand for it has increased, as by abso- 
lute enlargement to the volume of work for money to 
do. or by the lessening of credit and barter exchanges: 
or third, because, while those two conditions remain 
the same, the average cost of producing given 
amounts of other articles than money has decreased. 

Now people are very reluctant to look upon it as a 
fault in money to appreciate in this third way. Yet 
it certainly is. The contrary notion springs from the 
effort to think money-value as absolute and intrinsic, 
instead of relative. Here, just as in the other cases, 
by the only test which can be applied, that of values 



'dee the .lildrt'sa of Professor Foxwell, of Cambridge, before the 
British Association, September 7, 188T, It is uoith our notice in 
passing that ihe orthociox Uieorj/ of money, an merely a counter, or, 
changing the trope, as nothing but a hibricani for the wheele of ex- 
change, is antrae and misleaiting bo far an rise and lall in monty 
values prevail. And within the practical realm, mere inequity he- 
tivi'en man and man Is far from the only evil tu be deprecated from 
shifting money values. Over-taxation or ander-taxation, as the cane 
may be, confusion in all fixed charges, salaries, fees, and the like, 
should also be considered. If money has increased in value the 
payment of any u<»minal rium is really un overpayment, and vice 
Ttrta, The life of the greenback movement resides in a perception 
of these inequities and a natural deairc to cure them. 
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in general, money has gone astray. It 18 vain to 8( 
that the goods have shrunk but the yard-stick r 
mained fixed. Right in the very fact of its retnai 
ing fixed lies its vice ; since its sole seal and crede; 
tial as a just scale proceeded from its relation i 
general commodity. Change in that relation is on' 
indivisible, indefensible fact, whether originating i 
the money term of the equation or in the commodit 
term. 

There is a curious confusion of cause and effe< 
upou this point, which identifies fall of prices wit 
cheapening of commodities. Dr. Barth. editor of th 
Berlin Xation, had in his journal a year or tw 
since, an article entitled "The Decline in Prices Ai 
Advance in Civilization," wherein he set forth sue! 
decline, not as a sign of economic advance, which 
under the world's present monetary system, it is, bu 
as itself an element in such advance, which it is not 
Hon. David A. Wells falls into the same error in bii 
sixth article on Recent Economic Disturbances. 
That manufactured and some other commodities hav( 
for years been decreasing in intrinsic cost, is a greai 
blessing. But it was not necessary that their mone} 
prices should fall, and this fall has been no less ai 
evil for being occasioned by a phenomenon in itsell 
a good. 

There are very many, of course, who know per 
fectly the nature of the evil attending the value-flue, 
tuations of money, but it is certain that none whc 
have not made tlie subject a study at all adequately 
conceive the magnitude of the evil. Chevalier, Cob- 
den, and Jevons gave the matter some attention, as i1 
related to the sinking value of money between 185( 
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and 1870; and Alison has dwelt upon the effects of 
the reverse process subsequent to 1820. President 
F. A. Walker also devotes to the topic some pertinent 
remarks. But I doubt if even these writers, strong 
as their language often is in deploring the friction 
and wreckage which they describe, have felt the 
whole truth. 

Jevons, at any rate, is too moderate. After enor- 
mous admissions touching its ravages, he almost 
apologizes for the change in money value, on the 
ground that the sorrows springing from it are mostly 
occult, and that the people habitually refer them 
to other causes. The question is not whether the 
infelicities accompanying these monetary vicissitudes 
are appreciated or not, but whether they are real and 
serious. That they are both will be the conviction 
of every student in proportion to his acquaintance 
with them. 

The terrors of a rickety price-system brought us 
by our war, impressed us too little ; or rather we idly 
dreamed that the mischief departed with the restora- 
tion of specie. But the change in this respect which 
came with specie was only in degree. Specie pay- 
ments are by uo means certain to be equity payments. 

Our national debt on September 1, 1865, was about 
two and three-quarter billions. It could then have 
been paid off with eighteen million hales of cotton or 
twenty-five million tons of bar iron. When it had 
been reduced to a billion and a quarter, thirty million 
bales of cotton, or thirty-two million tons of iron 
would have been required to pay it. In other words, 
while a nominal shrinkage of al>out fifty-five per 
cent had taken place in the debt, it had, as measured 
in either of these two wo rid -staples, actually been 
enlarged by some fifty per cent. 
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Between i^ and 1884 the debt of the United 
States decreased not very far from three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. Yet if we take beef, corn, wheat, 
oats, pork, coal, ootton and bar iron together as the 
standard — assuredly not a bad one — the debt not 
only did not decrease at all but actually increased, 
by not less than fifty per cent. 

Robertson, in The Westmiiifler Review for Octo- 
ber, 1880, computes that the British national debt, at 
seven hundred and seveuty-five million pounds ster- 
ling, was, in 1880, represented by a volume of staples 
which, iu 1873 or '74. would probably have cost eight 
1 and ainety million ; sm thai tin- fall in prices 
{[ecti.'d a gratnitausdistribu- 



i^uirs: i^ 
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..uiic lu 1BV3- 4, when the total expenditure was 
seventy-seven million; so that between 1873- '4 and 
1877-'8, the burden of taxation iu the United King- 
dom increased by a purchasing power of 20.7 million 
pounds sterling, though the uominal increase was 
but eight millions," 

According to the British Commission of 1886 ott 
the Depression of Trade, "the aggregate of our 
[British] foreign trade in the year 1889, if valued at 
the prices of ten years previously, would 
amounted to £861,000,000 instead of £667,0< 
the actual figure. 
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"A pniilent trader usually coiisitlLTH it safe to trade cnnsiderably 
bejond hia Hoating capital, and to borrow, say fifty per cent on the 
Bi'curity of hit* plant or Used capital. Now the cODiitfirit decline of 
prices the laat fen years has virtually swept away hie own portion 
of the capital and only left him enough to pay the loans and mort- 
gagcB ; for ioeiance, a ship or a. factory built at a coat of £20,000, of 
which £10,000 was borrowed, is now worth only £12,000, or 40 i>er 
i^ent. less, and so the mortgage now represents five-siKths of the 
value instead of half, the trader's interest having sunk to £2,000 in 
place of £10,000 ; probably, if trade is unprofitable, he fails to pay 
the interest, the mortgage is foreclosed, the property is forced off at 
jus) sufficient to cover the loan, and he is ruined. I have no doubt 
that this process exactly describes the condition of vant numbers of 
the traders of this country and of other countries having a gold 
standard. A great portion of the cominercial capital of this country 
has silently passed into the hands of the mortgagees and bond- 
liolders who have neither 'toiled nor spun;' the diBcouragemenl 
Ibis state of things produces is intense ; after it has gone on for 
several years a kind of hopelessness oppresHea the commercial com- 
uiuniiy. alt enterprise comes to a standstill, many works are closed, 
labor is thrown out of employment, and great difitrews is felt both 
among laborers and the humbler middle claasew. •••••• 

It is a foolish reply to this that the aggregate wealth of the nation 
is not changed 1>ecause it is only a transfer from one class to 
another ; one might as well say that the craft of the pickpocket or 
cardeharper is innocuous because it only transfers wealth from one 
pocket to another. The prosperity of the nation depends upon the 
just distribution of wealth and the security of industry ; nothing 
affects it more vitally than unjust alienation."' 

'Samuel Smith. M. P., to Royal Commission [1886] on Depression 
of Trade and Industry, Appendix C. to Third Report, pp. 429 seq. 
Compari' Frowen, JfineUenth CentuTy, Oct., 1885, p. fl03. "The real 
unearned increment is the amount of the difference, ever augment- 
ing, hetween a diminishing cost of production and the increasing 
purchasing power of gold, and the one claw of the nation which in 
)«curing this profit has grown rich, is that class the most idle in 
private life or the most dishonest and mischievous in politics — those 
who enjoy without working at the i-xpcnse of thoie who work 
without enjoying. It is indeed hard ti> decide whether the impov- 
erishment of labor cjr the premium offered to idleness is the worse 
accompaniment of a contracted currency." See further on this evil, 
Schoenberg, Ilaiulbueh dtr Pol. fMk., 2d eti., vol. i. p. 349, foot; 
ScoaomUt. Mar. 23, 1889, p, 361, and Wasserab, Preiae and Kriten 
liatnttgart, ISSO]. 
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These unhappy fluctuations in its value have been 
occuring so far back as we have any clear history of 
money. In Greece, between Solon and Demosthenes. 
iiwiiig to its increase, money seems to have lost at 
least eighty per cent, of its value, or in other words, 
prices to have risen four hundred per cent.' Nearly 
as great was the fall of money values at Rome 
between the Punic wars and the time of Augustus. 

Very early in the history of the Empire a contrary 
movement began. Prices fell : the value of money 
increased. I. for one. am convinced that the slow 
contraction of money was among the most potent 
causes of the dissolution of Rome. The product of 
the mines fell off, ceasing by 476, and the influx of 
precious metal from remote parts ended along with 
conquest, the stock in the form of wares and trinkets 
being at the same time too small to spare much for 
coinage. A vast amount of coin was exported for 
luxuries. Paper money was unknown. Coin was 
hoarded, not only as the most imperishable form 
which wealth could take, but because of its silent, 
continual increment in worth, making rich without 
toil those fortunate enough to possess it. Jacob esti- 
mates that from the year 14 to the year 490, A, D., 
the gold and silver money in the Roman Empire 
decreased from 322.300.000 pounds sterling to 87,- 



■ Boeckh's estimate. At the time ot Solon, according to Plutatcli, 
wheat cost, per hectoliter, only 37 cenla ; an ox, 92 cenia ; aBlieep, 
ISt cente. ^olon liebased the currency 25, more exactly, 37 per 
cent. Many may regard ihie & new proof of his wiedom. PrSo^ 
rose and doubtless "buxinerts was i^od " in consequence. Leva»- 
fieur wi'll remarks Ihat nianufactured articles must have been then 
relatively less cheap than these fignres might imply. In DemiNi- 
thenee's time wheat brought $1.83 a hectoliter ; an ox from (IS to 
818 ; a sheep from $1.80 to (3.60. j 
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033,000, a difference of 235,167,000. The loweriug 
of prices and the rise of money-values must have 
borne, so slight then the bulk of the world's money, 
a very close projHirtion to this diminution in the 
stock of precious metal. 

N'either in classic nor in mediaeval times had the 
world anything like the amount of money now in 
existence. Mines were few, confined to Western 
Asia, North Africa, and Europe. Much of the trea- 
sure which did exist was locked up in the vaults of 
kings and bankers, or hoarded by private persons, so 
as to influence prices little- At the same time, the 
volume of trade was of course as nothing compared 
with its modern development. 

A good poiut of departure for tins part nt mir 
study' is the period of the Flavian emperors, wheh 
the Roman world, most of the time at peace, had be- 
come as thoroughly unified as it ever was. Belweeu 
100 and 160, A, D.. so far as we can measure, the 
purchasing power of money was not greatly different 
from what it is at present. Between Marcus Aurelius 
and Diocletian, say from ISO to 290, prices rose. 
They nearly doubled, in fact. We know this from a 
famous decree of the Emperor Diocletian,' wherein 
he severely upbraids the tradesmen for having ad- 
van:;ed rates, and fixes by law the maximum prices 
at which the main commodities of life may be sold. 

The cause of this great change was not that money 
had become more plentiful. It had not. The trou- 
ble was that trade had fallen off, owing to wars, 

' Which follows in the muin, Jacob, UUlory of ihe Preeioat MeiaU, 
Hti<l Levasseur, De la VaUur dei monnaim romainei, and La Qvralioa 
d' Or. 

'MoinmHen has an able monograph on this inieresting law, In 
VtrhainUunffea der k. tachnteAea QueUtrkaft dtr Witteniehaflen, 1851. 
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over-taxation, bad government, and the other mis-l 
fortunes of the Empire. In consequence, Diocletian's 
edict went for nothing. Prices remained high. 

A hundred j'ears further on, toward 400, A. D-, we 
find them 40 or 50 per cent, lower again. The barbet- J 
rian invasions had begun. Mines were shut up and { 
money hoarded, The better to preserve precious J 
metal, much was made into vases, ornaments and 1 
trinkets. A golden vase which King Chilperie caused 
to be made, •• to adorn and illustrate the nation of the i 
Franks." weighed 16A kilograms, equtil to about j 
$9,869. Gold and silver were between 400 and 800 J 
A. v.. the rarest they have ever been in historic I 
times. Between Trajan and Charles the Great, prices j 
had fallen in nearly the ratio of five to one, and the J 
purchase-power of money had increased 400 per cent. 
The main cause of this tremendous change yraa I 
decrease in the volume of money metal used in trade. 1 
The diminution continued until the days of Charles 
the Great, in whose age, according to Jacob's guess, 
the stock of gold and silver in Europe outside Con- 
stantinople was not greater than thirty-five or thirty- 
six million sterling. Prices fell, to keep pace.' 

In 79C the stock of money among the Franks was 
increased by booty taken from the Avars, and it is 
said that in consequence of this importation prices 
had, by 80(5. risen 33i per cent. This does not prove i 
that the accession was vast : the change was due 
rather to the slender sum which the Franks possessed 
before. In the days of Charles the Great, as we 
know from a grant which in 786 lie made to bis sons 
of certain mining lauds, with the right of exploitinfif * 
them for "gold, silver, and all metals," mining was 1 
'Jacob, Hiitory of iht PTtciont Melalt, vol. i, chaps, s-xii. 
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again beguu, but not enough metal was extracted 
essentially to change prices till toward 1300, when 
the crusading period ended. The niiues of Chemnitz 
and Kremnitz (in Hungary) were first worked. In the 
tenth century, those of the Harz Mountains were 
opened and put to service by Emperor Otho the 
Great. The extraction was stopped by a famine in 
1006, beguu agaiu in 1010, interrupted afresh in 1180, 
but regularly pursued 144 years from 1309 to 1353. 
Then there was pause for a century, but in 1453 work 
was once more begun and has continued ever since. 
The Harz output, nearly all silver, was Europe's 
main dependence in the full middle age. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries other important 
mines began to add their stock. Schneeberg, Sax- 
ony, produced in silver Jl. 500,000 a year ; Brixen, in 
Tyrol, ^aao.OOO; Siderocapso, in Macedonia, $36,000. 
There were also productive mines at Joachirasthat, 
Bohemia, at Altenberg and Schellgadin, in the Nor- 
ican Alps, in Facejaber, Hungary, and in Spain, 
Sweden, and Norway. 

During the centuries last named the production of 
money-metal was sufficient not only to maintain 
prices but to raise them. Levasaeur gives as the 
price of a hectoliter of wheat, in fine silver : 

In 1203, 16.73 graiiiB, — about 80.67' 
1256, 13.98 " — " 0..J6 
1294. 2.J.33 •■ — ■■ 1,0:; 
1314. 32-36 - — ■' 1.30 
1322. 35.44 ■■ _ " 1.42 
The volume of trade had been increasing very rap- 
idly, but that of money had more than kept pace. 
To secure a given amount of goods required in the 

'Reckonin)f the gram rmiglily at 4 l-Is. The fine silver in out silver 
dollar, 371. 2-) grainB, is 24.057 gramB. 
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fourteenth century nearly three times as much mom 
as in the eighth. But before 1500 a change can 
Though all the mines known in Europe were opesi 
commerce had, in consequence of the crusades., 
come expanded out of proportion to the money circid 
lation, and prices fell. Wheat cost, per hectolitei 
in fine silver. 



In 132S. 


21.8'J grams. 


In 1477, 


11.73 gr»m 


1347. 


2H.10 " 


1492, 


9.54 '- 


13G0. 


11. U6 " 


1508, 


10.70 " 


137.'>. 


l(j.64 " 


1510, 


5.M " 


3406, 


16.87 " 


1511, 


7.29 ■■ 


1459. 


14.42 " 


1512, 


9.10 " 



k 



These were lower prices than in Merovinigia 
times, for then the hectoliter of wheat never i»*en(| 
lower than 12.37 grams, though no mines wen 
wrought, and much gold and silver had been with 
drawn from circulation. Wages did not at thi< 
period go down as wheat did. The lowest price ofl 
wheat, 5.20 grams of fine silver, would he about 2fi 
cents a hectoliter. About 1500, the hand-workers on^ 
the castles of Gaillon got a bit less than 2 grains of 
fine silver a day. or about 8 cents. Wages had 
earlier been far lower than this. 

If. with Levasseur, we regard the value of moneyJ 
to-day as I, then its value in the age of the AutoninesJ^ 
130-160, will also be about 1 ; in Diocletian's tim^ 
0.8 will be the figure ; in the fourth century, 13 ; i 
the worst period of the barbarian invasions, 7.fl; 
796, after the Avar war, for a brief time, 5.H: 
(200. 5.7; at 1300 3.9: at 1400, 3; at 1350. 4: at 1400.1 
5.7; at 1450. 6.0; at 1500, 9,9; an instant about 1510, J 
12, which was the highest. A given amount of monejf 
would buy then twelve times as much in genen 
commodities as at the present time. 
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America was discovered in 1492. The year 1519 
saw Cortez in Mexico. Pizarro landed iu Peru in 
1527, and six years later had subdued the laca em- 
pire. Gold and silver began to pour into Spain from 
the New World. Charles V. closed the Spanish mines 
to force the miners to America as superintendents of 
the work there. We do not know how much precious 
metal was secured. The gold seized in Mexico has 
been valued at 1.125 kilograms, the ransom of Ata- 
hualpa at 5.911 kilograms, and the plunder seized at 
Cnzco the same. It is safe to sav that the first 
century of Amercan mining multiplied Europe's 
precious metal nearly or quite five-fold, carrying up 
prices in much the same proportion.' Both conse- 
quences became less marked as the quantity of money 
metal swelled, on the well-known principle that 
changes in tlie value of the monetary unit are in 
vigor and extent inversely as the monetary mass. 
The piling up of metal went on, and the general 
though irregular tendency of prices was upward, till 
the beginning of the present century. Then began a 
change, and from 1809 falling prices or increase in 
the value of money prevailed till 1850, after which 
prices rose again till 18G8 or '70. when they once 
more began to fall. 

Upon the results of early American mining, I can- 
not do better than to place before the reader New- 
march's critical summary of Jacob : 

" 1. UiitH the year 1521 the annual aildiiions mude to the pre- 
viously existing qunntiliea of gold and silver in Europe (und mv 
Afrim), thoee additions beiog chiefly gold, were not of a magnitude 
to produce great or sudden effects. 

'Bodiu, DUeoiir* lur U Eehauutmeni tt Deminution dei ifannoyei, 
etc., 1578. says that daring the Valois Dynasty in France pricea 
increased twenty /old; t y., the cost of a sheep or a calf went from 
*i'n to Utrti. Sec Eng. Biit. Rer.. 1, 272. Cf. on this, Jacob. I, LW, 
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"2. From 19SI to 1545, Thedislurbanceof Ibe previous stale of 
things began to b« tett in consequence of the large annual supplier, 
i/hiefly of silver, obtaineil in Peru and Mexico. 

"3. This diaturltance was greatly increaeed hetwet-n 1546 and 
1577, by the large auppliea oF silver readily obtained from the Potoai 
mine, and by the increaae of Ihe Buppliea of gold nnil silver from - 
Other parte of America. 

"4. Tbe discovery, about 1571, of an abundant supply of (|aii-k>| 
silver, and Hrt efficacious application to the proci'ssofailve 
iloes not appear !■• have done more Ihan counteract, to a greaier OtM 
smaller ext»-nt, Ihe increasing cost of obtaining the precious mt-tAls. ■ 
more particularly silver, in conseiiuence of the comparative exhaiia- | 
tion of the Buurcesof supply. 

"5. Adopting the general iiupposition of the cessation, about 
1640, of the decline in the value of the precious metals as compared 
with commoditieM, it would appear that that ceRiBtion took place at 
a point 11) when the amount of gohi and silver coin (in Europe i 
America), aay £160,Ut.)0,000 Hterllng, was probably equal to no inor« | 
than one-ihinl of the amount to which il had attained in the <.'igrli- 
teenth century; and (2|, when the quantity of gold and silver ii 
form of iirticles of use and adornment, say £(10,0(10,1)00, was prolutbly 
equal to no more than one-Afth of the (|uantity eo existing during 
tbe second half of tbe eighteenth century. 

■■6. After the same culroinating date of 1640. the average annual 
supplies of gold and silver reached, and maintained for a century, 
a magnitude certainly twice as much as Ihe avtrage annual nupply . 
existing in the year lOtO, 

"7. As a consequence of these premises it would appear that 
subsequent to, say 1610, the operation among others, of four princi- 
pal causes, viz.; <t| the export of gold and silver, but chieHy silver. 
to India and tbe East, in payment for Asiatic products; (2) the con- 
sumption of gold and silver tor purposes of use and ornament; (3) 
the increase of population and production, mid extension of coin- 
mercial intercourse into new regions requirinj; a constantly incroaa- 
ing supply of coin to maintain tbe former level of prices; and |4) 
the annual loss by abrasion and casualties on the large quantity of 
gold and silver in use — were sufficiently powerful to maintain such 
an exact equilibrium between the average annual supply of and the 
average annual demand for the precious metals aa ti* counteract any 
tendency to a fall in their value an compared with commodities."' 

[ by no means allege that the rise and fall of 
money-value have exactly kept pace with the scarcity 

'Tooke& Newmareb's Hi»torg of pritu, vol. vi, pp, 369 seq. 
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and abu!i<lance of precious metal. The paralleliem 
has resemhied more that between the tides and the 
motion of the luoou. And the ebb and How of value 
have confessedly been less marked since the aggre- 
gate of money material on earth has grown so im- 
mense. Yet it is safe to say that no considerable 
permanent change in the world's yearly output of 
gold and silver has ever yet failed to produce an 
answering change in the power of money over goods. 
In a word, vexations in kind entirely like those which 
rising and falling prices have been occasioning in our 
day, have dogged men ever since money was in- 
vented. In degree, of courne, the universal intro- 
duction of credit immensely aggravates the trouble. 
Money has been a great good in the world, but here, 
as in all other things, bane has mixed with the 



Is this plague necessary ? Must it be perpetual ? 
Is the commercial world, the entire money-using 
world, to be forever tormented with this accursed up 
and down in the purchasing power of money ? 

The general thought evidently is that the curse is 
inevitable, something forced upon us by the very na- 
ture of things, to be borne as patiently as may be, 
but gotten rid of never. 

There is, indeed, an indefinite theory to the effect 
that the disturbances in question will, with lapse of 
time, become innocuous of themselves. Mr. Jevons ■ 
seems to have been of this view. He often recurs 
to the well-known principle that, as the mass of 
money-material rises, the value-constancy of its unit 
waxes more staunch. This is important, and, so far 
as the proximate future is concerned, may afford 
hope. It is possible, that is, for gold production so 
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to increase as to enable the increment, added to »■ 
mass 80 vast already, to keep prices at their present 
level for a considerable time to come. Such a re- 
sult, even temporarily, is extremely improbable. .It 
would require rich diggings like Bendigo, Ballaarat 
and Forest Creek to reappear, Sutter's flume to be 
opened again. Placers like these perhaps await tbefl 
spade in Africa, Alaska or Eastern Siberia. thougI» 
nowhere in tlie old gold-fields. It were rash, to say^ 
the least, to reason from such a coutingeucv, ■while 
all that we certainly know of the gold outlook indi- 
cates that the mining of this metal must hereafter 
be increasingly difficult, irregular and costly.' 

But should we even see the gold output of 1849-'69il 
duplicated, we should have no right to expect perma-f 
nent steadfastness in money value. Gold is produced J 
under the law of diminishing return, and hence mustl 
in the long future grow more and more scarce, 
cost of production greater and greater, while mostJ 
of the commodities trafficked in by means of muneyf 
are not under this law, are to grow cheaper and.l 
cheaper forever, and almost none are so completely! 
in the clutch of the law as gold is. Manufactured] 
giiods, an increasing proportion of all, already much 1 
more than half, are only very remotely affected hyl 
the taw of diminishing return, and will go on I 
cheapening to all time. 
' This analysis has behind it not theory alone. His- I 
tory shows that the tendency of money, if left to I 
itself, is to gain in value. Gain has been its habit I 
through many more centuries than fall. The falll 
spokeu of at Athens and Rome proceeded from KpecialJ 



i.See infra, note 
gists. 
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causes, and we perfectly well know that it was not 
ecumenical even at those epochs. The great centres 
had money in plenty; elsewhere it was correspond- 
ingly scarce and precious.' 

How striking is this tendency of money to rise in 
value, right in our own country, despite the vast 
mass of money metal which has been mined I Money 
grew preciojiB [prices fell] unsteadily yet surely, all 
the way from 1809 to 1850, in spite of the relative]}' 
enormous increase of those years in the world's store 
of gold and silver : *135, 798,000 in gold, *79,480,700 
in silver. 8215.278.700 in both. 

From 1851 to 1875, the increase being ¥3,317,625,- 
000 in gold and 1^1,395,125,000 in silver, or*4,712.750,- 
000 in both, was tremendous enough to raise prices 
and cheapen monetary units everywhere: yet in 1873, 
partly by relative deficit of gold, hut mainly by the 
demonetizing of silver, the law of falling prices, of 
enrichment to the dollar, reasserted itself, and the 
effect has continued since. 

Besides, whether gold is dear or cheap, the advance 
of wealth is sure to convert an increasing proportion 
of the annual yield into wares, which, embodying 
large lahor. will from the moment of their manufac- 
ture, pass out of the category of potential coin, hence- 
forth not only exerting no steadying influence on 
the value of money, but even, as so much additional 
■merchandise, making more money necessary,' 

'Montesquieu, Qraadeur et Decadence dtt llomaini, cb. xvii. Von 
Sybel, Stfint RM. SehrifUn, I, 6. 

-Work on gold and silver wures often OoiiblcH, trebles itad qukd- 
niDlea their value by weight. For the wear of Coin, Jacob, ch. xxii. 
•Soetbecr tliinks that one-third of tbe gold and one-quaiter of the 
silver yearly produceil is used up in wares and trinkelii. Vierleljah 
rich., fur VolkiuirUeh. , elc., XXIIl, 1, 111. 
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It is frequently urged, in reply to couBiderations 
like these, that the need for metal money is growing 
l(?68 and lefis, because of the many money -surrogates 
roming into use, and the need for money or its sur- 
rogates lessening because of the numerous Substitutes 
for money more and more usual each year. Tele- 
phone, telegraph and hank check transfer enormous 
values every day, without the slightest intervention 
of money, whether metal or paper : and of the work 
for which money is requisite still, paper at present 
performs an immense share, as well as coin could, 
and even better. 

Any abridgement to the need of money would tend, 
of course, to lessen the value of money, to bring 
down its va.\ue pari passu with that of commodities. 
But I for my part am unable to see any prospect of 
a lessened need for money in the future. I find no 
evidence of any natural, commercial or social causes 
which are going to reverse the great historic and 
ecouomic law of falling prices. Let us look at this 
point with care. 

The facts touching new modes of exchange are 
important, but their bearing on the problem before us 
is weaker than has often beeu supposed. 

Clearings have for many years, both absolutelj- 
and still more relatively to the growth of business 
and commerce, been vastly falling off in England,' 
and in this country as well. Never since 1882 has 
the New York Clearing House cleared in an autumn 
week a sum reaching the billion figure, which was a 
regular thing that year. In 1886 and 1887 the amount 
ranged between $500,000,000, and $700,000000. 

'8ee Quur. Jour. Beanomie*, vol. ii, i>. 67. See for a fall taUe of 

the shortages, KeoaomUl, Jnn. 5, 1889, p. 9. 
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It is somewhat deceptive to enumerate both teie- 
t<ramB and cheeks, because telegraph and telephone 
mostly do the work which the slower check would at 
any rate do, though they of course effect more or less 
exchange in the aggregate which but for them would 
not occur. So, too, it is misleading to allow in this 
analysis for all the paper money in the world; since 
after paper has expelled metal in any land, additions 
to its volume affect world prices no more. 

Quasi-mouey and substitutes for money aid toward 
cheapening commodities, by rendering less necessary 
those large stocks of goods, wholesale or retail, whicli 
were once indispensable. But, as we have seen, this 
cheapening, though in itself an advantage, is indi- 
rectly among the worst disturbers of monetary peace, 
ever helping on that increase in the command of 
money over goods which is the source of so mucli 
woe to the industrial world. Wares, being cheaper, 
are multiplied, exchange among them tending to de- 
mand as much money as when they were fewer and 
dearer, so that their fall in value, not inducing any 
fall in money value, continually upsets the par be- 
tween given amounts of them and given amounts of 
money. In so far, therefore, as the devices named 
cheapen goods, while they lessen the money need in 
the first instance, their secondary influence is to in- 
crease this. 

I beg the reader to return here again for a moment 
to the question: What is the world's, or a single 
country's, monetary need 'f If we were instituting a 
money system ab initio, the main problem would be, 
what amount of money will "go round?" how 
much will do all needed money work ? no further 
care being required as to the volume, except that its 
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size be such as to preveut inconveniently small coin 
on the one hand, and inconveniently bulky ones oi 
the other, 

But when a money system is already in use 
another question, equally weighty or more so, mus' 
be asked, viz: whether or not the supply is boun 
teous and well regulated enough to render the unil 
steady in value. Satisfiable or unsatisfiable, a 
requirement of the money system to-day is sucll 
regulation as may preserve the purchasing power of 
the unit of value permanently identical with itself. 

Neglect of this point quite vitiates for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended, a number of 
able recent discussions. Thus Dr. Franz Krai, wlio 
would no doubt admit as a separate proposition the 
necessity of permanence in the value of money, 
in his Oeldioert und Freisbewegurifi im Deutsche/i 
Heiche, 1871-1884, argues that, although prices have 
fallen, the money supply for the years reviewed by 
him exceeded the need.' The late Professor Neu- 
manu-Spallart wrote the introduction to Krai's hook 
and concurred in its views. As little does J. L. 
Laughlin, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
vol. i, prove the sufficient plentifulness of money 
in showing so interestingly, that the chief gold 
reserves of Europe and America were much larger 
in 1885 than in 187U-'74, that they also bore at 
the latter date a much larger proportion to the 
whole note circulation than at the former, and that 
high rates of discount were more frequent from 
185o-"73 than since 1873. Mr. George F. Becker, 
United States Geologist, in his excellent notes on the 



'He concedes, bowever, that monetary need ii 
rapidly than population. VUtMj. f. Fottiw. XXIV, 
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Relative Value and Production of the Precious 
Metals, in United States Consular Report No, 87,' is 
another who fails to see that the abundance of money 
in banks is by no means a guaranty that the social 
requirement for money is adequately supplied.' 

To resume, while these substitutes for money have 
been multiplying in certain directions, others have 
been withdrawn. The truck system of paying fac- 
tory help is dying out. Twenty years ago in all our 
rural communities pure barter transactions were very 
numerous and covered extensive values. Now money 
is mostly used instead. Money has mainly supplanted 
also the quasi-barter so common among our fathers, 
in the form of book accounts between neighbors, in 
which money-denominations were employed, though 
no money except to settle the balance, perhaps once 
a year. 

More significant is that increase in the division of 
labor, by which many important products, like 
wagons, harnesses, shoes and clothing, whose manu- 
facture used to begin and end under the same roof, 
are now gotten up by a dozen, more or less, different 
establishments. The wagon-maker buys his wheels 
of one man, his bodies of another, his tops of another. 
Nearly all country shoemakers, for new work, pur- 
chase the uppers ready-made and the soles all cut. 



' Decetuber, 1S87. pp. 434 seq. 

-See at the beginning of this article. The automatic power of 
money to keep iiB value unvUangeil is by no means as great as most 
of the books represent. There is, for inslaoce, no tendency in 
either dear money [tow prices] or cheap money [high prices] to cure 
itself by msri' alteration in the exchange- power of a given amount 
<if the money. Dear money, working an a brake on circulation, 
tends lo grow clearer still, as cheap money, accelerating circulation, 
grows ever cheaper. If these leudenciea are reversed o 
it must !« by extra 
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from some city firm. Blacksmiths no longer make i 
their nails, rarely even point them, and almost never 
think of forging a shoe or a bolt. All these thing's 
they purchase. The man who Ijiiilds your house 
buys the doors, the shutters, the sash, the window- 
frames and the brackets from different parties, ready- 
made, as he of course does the meta! finishings. The 
casings come to him all grooved, chamfered and 
ornamented, requiring only to be sawn and nailed. 
This breaking up of the trades is a momentous indus- 
trial phenomenon, not yet fully enough noticed, and 
a very great part of the new exchange work which it 
entails has to be done by means of money. 

The progress of civilization everywhere must mul- 
tiply exchanges, for men will never have equality of 
relative advantage, either in their endowments or in 
their environments, and the struggle for existence 
will force them to employ to the utmost the help 
which exchange affords. In Asia. Africa and South 
America it will call for infinite heaps of money, and 
it is to be remembered that this civilization will have 
to advance far before it can employ substitutes for 
monej- to any extent. Next to the English the 
ISpanish race is foremost in these new lands, a race 
showing no more facility than the French in the use 
of banking institutions. 

Vast tracts of our own country yet remain, and 
will for a long time, in this relatively undeveloped 
condition. The United States as a whole is far more 
like France in respect to monetary need than like 
England. Great Britain is supposed to have a sum 
of metallic money equal to twenty per cent, of the 
amount of her commerce. For the United States the 
figure is fifty-eight per cent., for France eighty-five 
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per cent.' Two years ago I found a man who had 
for a decade owned and carried on the chief store in 
a flourishing New England village, ignorant how to 
draw a check. If this in the East, how slight must 
be the play of banking methods in the West and 
South, The gross per capita mode of estimating 
monetary need is fallacious, and I never appeal 
to it, but it is far more applicable in this country 
\ than in England.' 

The per capita capital, surplus, undivided profits 
and individual deposits in banking institutions of all 
kinds was, on January 1, 1887, for the entire United 
States, lg.76.19. For Rhode Island, the highest figure, 
it was $304.83 ; for Massachusetts, next highest. 
*297,86 : for New York, third highest, SSS.'il.OS. For 
Mississippi it was hut :J13.23 — the lowest ; for Arkan- 
sas, ?4.20 : for North Carolina, $fi.4B ; for South 
Carolina, *9.61. 

For the Eastern and Middle States together, the 
sum was $101. G3 ; for the Southern States, including 
Tennessee and Kentucky, which are exceptionally 
well off in banking capital, it was $11.52. For the 
Western States it was $60.33 ; or omitting California, 
as peculiarly strong, $50. S9, For the Territories it 
was $70.02 : or, leaving out Montana and Wyoming, 
which were far beyond the average. $3.1,03. 

Of the national banks alone the distribution is 
much the same. October 5, 1887, the New England 
States had 566 of them, with a circulation of 55i mil- 
lion ; New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 706. 
with a circulation of over 50 million ; Delaware. 
Maryland, the District of Columbia and the two Vir- 

'For Germany it is tbirty-(onr per cent. 

'Vf. ante, the reference to Krai- See also Supplementary Sote. 
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giuiae, only 118, with a circulation of ^7,l59,8f 
the remaining Southern States only 313, circulati 
?12,'219,830. PaBsing to the Western States, we fi 
Ubio, Indiana. Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin p* 
sessing 651, with 20i million in circulation ; low 
Minnesota. Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 478, c 
pulation *10.110,993. But in the extreme We 
again. Colorado, Nevada. California, Oregon a 
Arizona had but 0(1 banks, circulating §3, 101,990, a: 
the remaining territories, only 127, circulatii 
$2,431,450. Had we duly weighed such consideratio 
as these, we should have been less surprised at ti 
quantities of silver and silver surrogates which ti 
country has absorbed since 1878, without ever dri 
ing gold to a premium.' 

I beg attention to another weighty consideratio: 
The assumption which so many economistB ar 
others liave taken up from Bruno Hildebrand, i 
three great periods in the world's economic evolutioi 
viz., barter, money, and credit, as if credit were i 
have its fullest development in the most perfect ec< 
nomic state, is now seen to be false. With natior 
as with individuals, those best able to get credit, u£ 
it least. In all the wealthiest countries the propo] 
tion of cash payments to total volume of trade i 
steadily increasing. According to Rae,' from 70 t 
OO per cent, of the world's business is done on credii 
In Germany. Siam. and Canada the proportion is 9 



'The experience of Holland since 1873. if iiialruetive in the a&Dc 
direction, ^'ee the paper or Professor <_ireven,iir Leiden, beTorett 
£coD.8ec. o{ ihe Brit. ABSodation. at MftncheFler. Sept. 7, 1SB 
printed fts Appendix B, to V. S. Consular Rep. No. 87, Dec. 1887. 

'The Nat. Hist, of Credii, Conltmp. Hec. vol. -50, (I8S6), pp. S& 
seq, llae's generalizations are baaed on the U. S. Consular lUpor 
contained in Ihe inBiie Ko. 43, July, 1884. 
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percent,; in Belgium and China, SO. Credit traffic 
has its feeblest development in Holland ; its strongest 
in Turkey and Yucatan. With progress in economic 
organization, the sphere of credit becomes less exten- 
sive, its operation more intensive and useful. Cash 
payments, getting the mastery first in wages, in retail 
trade and in raw products, spread gradually over 
other fields, shutting up credit to its most helpful 
and least dangerous functions. People are every- 
where -' more and more replacing book credit by bills, 
long; credit by short, mercantile credits by banking 
credits, and banking credits themselves they are 
making more widely effective and available by spe- 
cializing the organization of financial institutions to 
particular branches of industry." ' 

Writers of another class, a very large one, expect 
all necessai-y, or all attainable, fixity of general prices 
to come from international bimetallism. I have no 
doubt that this scheme would be for a long time of 
extraordinary service if it could only be carried into 
effect. Silver appears to be a nmch more trustworthy 
measure of value than gold, and the two together, if 
they could, as I believe intrinsically possible,' he 

'Ibid. p. 255. 

■NicholBon, XoiUff aiid Moitetary Proilemi, 200. well rt'dftrgnee 
iliia from the Ggnrea. In 1864. the civilized natioiiH bud Bl>out 
$3,270,005,000 jd gold money, and about J2,l 85,000,000 in silvfr 
money. There have been lidded each jearsince, in gold, 198,000,000, 
in iilver, (130,000,000, or less. Xet yearly consumption of cold iu 
the arts 100,000 kilog. at 1690 a kilog.), i;e2,10O,O0O. About 30.000 
kiiog. gold go to Eifit yearly—about 920,000,000. Total consumption 
of gold for purposes other than money, in the West, is about tH2,- 
600,000. leaving for money or hoarding, in the West, (l-J.OOO.OdO 
only. Of stLVKK, 515,000 kilog. ure used in the arts lat J45 a kilog. 
at 151 ratio)— 823,175,000. The net flow to East. 1,603,000 kilog.— 
$72,135,000. Total consumption of silver other than money, in the 
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made to circulate concurrently at a fixed ratio in 
the main commercial countries, would furnish a more 
stable gauge of value than even silver could, alone. 
The chief trouble is that we have, I fear, no hop*- 
whatever of an interuatioual alliance requiring' rv 
coining on so vast a scale, (ireat Britain is in the 
way, and, T believe, would not budge were we evi 
to cease coining silver, and were this to force ru] 



Western nations, is about $115,000,000, leaving aboui fli.OOO.OOO for 
coins and hoardB. 

Now HDpposti Internationiil bimi-tallism at \b\, and uuppose also a 
rise in gold. No gold goef to the mint, and gold coins are melted 
into wares. This can not upset the system till prHctically all ^Id 
driven out : i. e., over three billion dollars. Every step of this w 
gold becomes cheaper, and silver dearer. Wo have hul 935,000, 
silver, disposable for mnaey, any way ; and nothing can make 
sum very much greater ; while (15.000,000 will be needed to fill 
gap in coinage arising from the fact that no gold is coined. 
really, there are only f20,000,000 available to drive out the moi 
than three billion dolUrs gold money. Fifteen million dollars mi 
gold yearly will be in the market for the artH and the East fi 
non-coinagi' ; and twenty million dollars driven out — in all, tli 
five million dollars over the usual S£i million so used. If we 
pose that, for any reason, mar; silver is available for money, son 
more gold ir< ailded to the stock in the market. How, under tbi 
circa msto neon, could international bimetallism fail, 
treachery ? Further, writers who deny that inter natimial coneeosas 
could cause the two metals to lloat concurrently at a given legal 
value-ratio, overlook too much the little effect which their relative 
production haw always had on their relative valuea. Becker his 
splendidly shown this in his Notes to Atkinson's United .Slat«e Coit. 
solar Beport, No. S", December, 1887. He writes out the ligui 
and then presents their truth graphicidly, in two curves.- In thi 
I6II1 century, two values of gold to one of silver were produced 
the beginning;, three of silver to one of goM at the end ; yvtti 
value-ratio between the metals altered only from 11:1 lo 12:1. 
nearly half of the present century, three values of silver wi 
mined to one of gold : after 1848 Just the reverse ; yet till 1873 
ratio varied so little that both metals were about every ye 
to the French mint, where the relation of 15^:1 was obeenrt 
unchanged. 
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exchange to a sixpence,' And if the project were 
launched, there would certainly be some risk of mis- 
understanding and friction attending its administra- 
tion, as has occurred in the histurj of the Latin 
Union. 

Further upon this subject, I call attention to a 
point which the bimetallists do not enough heed: that 
the reason which pressed the hardest twenty years 
ago for advocating bimetallism, whether national or 
international, has at length, as a whole, been removed 
by simple lapse of time. The bulk of this nation'.s 
and of the world's outstanding indebtedness, private 
and public together, must, by 1889, have ceased to 
be on the basis of the high prices antecedent to 1873, 
and would be much more equitably adjusted accord- 
ing to the low prices now ruling. The fall of prices 
since 1873 has been a terrible calamity, but it has 
occurred in spite of us, and here we are. The evil, 
as a whole, a general rise of prices would not correct, 
but only repeat. We have struck a new base line of 
prices; let us plant ourselves upon it, and see to it 
that we are not forced to change again, whether up 
or down. 

If the rehabilitation of silver as full legal tender 
would fully and finally keep change of prices from 
recurring, I would advocate it in spite of its immedi- 
ate injustice. But it certainly would not. The re- 
lief would be partial and temporary. We should 
never be certain that maximum and minimum total 
production of metal would synchronize respectively 

'The case is aggravated by tbe resolution of Roamauia, hitherto 
on the basin ot the Ijitin Union, but now, according to the Bcqtiu- 
raUl for March 30, 1899. about to abolish bimetallism. It will stock 
np with gold by selling thirty million five-tranc pieces ot silver, 
mnkiag up the difference by a loan. 
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with maximum and minimum need, while we shoul 
he certain that in the long run production must 
behind need,' 
^ Are we then to despair of stability in general 
prices? I believe not. I am impressed with ihe 
practicability of preserving prices permanently al 
whatever level they have at any time assumed, by 
swelling or contracting the volume of money in cir- 
culation, on some such plan as has been outlined by 
Professor Walras, of Lausanne. The method wuuld 
involve (1) the critical, official ascertainment of the 
course of prices: (2) the use of some form of subsi- 
diary full legal tender money: and (3) the injectitnxfl 
of a portion of this into circulation or the witti>J^ 
drawal of a portion therefrom, according as prjcei 
had fallen or risen. 



'So Mr. Giffen conceilee. Contemp. Rev., vol. xlvii, pp. 800 b 
Cf. ItobertBon. Wealm. Ru>., Oct. 1S80. Cl.nXaaCoHttmp. Itet., vol.51,* 
p. 359, note. More instructive than nil tliexe are the critical viewv 1 
of America's chief geologiats and metallurgiEta. set forth iDConsutw 
RepoK No. 87, December. 1887. They nearly nil ngree with thm'i 
well-known concluBione of Sues§, in liis Zukunft ilr» Goldei. S. S, J 
Shalerthinkstliat the output of both lEolr] and silver mtut bencefortb, J 
gradually decrease, and that "gold is more likely lo become i 
article of increased cost within the coming bslf ct^ntury than any I 
other metal," though we are "liable to many sudden increments in. I 
the production thereof." J. D. Hague is of opinion thM wbila J 
gold may slightly increase in yearly supply, silver cxn hardly fftll | 
to go the other way. H. H. Richards concludes almost exactly wlUii.f 
Shalcr. J, S. Newberry utters, ati the result of his louf; experience j 
ifin that our production ot both gold and silver ' 

md that in future we cannot expect a yield of mo^ 
than perhaps one-half the greatest annual proiluct of gold, 
only America's but "the world'satockof gold will gradually dec) ]iu 
from the diminished supply, the increased consumption in the m 
the abrasion of coin, etc." The outlook, he thinks, is much t 
SAme for silver. G. F. Becker expresses the view, which inta: 
ingly complements the above, that the relation in amoDOti I 
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There is, of course, much labor and care involved 
in determining the course of prices; but the task can 
be accomplished, with all sufficient exactness, with- 
out excessive difficulty. Plans for a compound stand- 
ard of value have been numerous,' The articles com- 
posing them, it is always and justly urged, must be 
staples, and must be the same in kind, quality and 
amount at all the successive listings. There are five 
conditions besides these, on which stress should be 
laid. One is that the commodities must be taken 
from each of the two great classes, those subject and 
those not subject to the law of diminishing return, as 
far as possible in the proportion which each heais to 
the total consumption. The second is that those ar- 
ticles must be chosen which are the least subject to 
accidental and artificial fluctuations, as by customs 

nreiicht, between the gold product and that of silver, is likely not to 
vary much in lature from the figures 129.1 of Bilver to one of gold] 
at which it BtiKwl from 1403 to 1875. That is, we are as likely to 
nnd new abandance of gold as of silver. R. Pumpelly alone an- 
ticipates 11 coneidemble increase in the precious mctats, more in 
gold than in silver. Not one of the authorities who ttpeaks in this 
Ke)iort fears anything like a ''deluge" of silver, though R. W. Hiiy- 
mond believes the silver product likely to increaMe. In addition to 
the above I would draw iitlenlion to the opinion eipreased by B. 
U. luglis PaJgrave, in his memorandum printed as App. B. to the 
final Report of the [ISgG] British Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry, that even now> spite of it" wide demonetisa- 
tion, the employment of tileer far coiiuii/t fiiirpotti uppfir* to AWMrf 
the net production . PalgrHve'a memorandum is a most able and helpful 
document, comparable with Soetbeer's Mutenalicn, so well trans- 
lated by Tauaaig for the Consular Report referred to above in this 
nole. Itis indeed based on Soetbeer, but addsmuch that is valuable. 
Another translation of Soetbeer's M<tterialien [the same, 2d, edition] 
is to be found in the App. to the final Report of the late Koynl Com- 
mission on the Recent Changes in the Relative Values of Ihe 
Precious Metala. 

'See .Tevona, Money iind the Afeeh'iiiitm of Kxehange, 327 seq. 
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regulations, peculiarity of seasons, weather, and the 
like. Thus Soetbeer is doubtless right in thinking 
prices in Hamburg, which till lately has been a 
wholly free market, somewhat more normal than 
those of Loudon, even. The third is that the greater 
the number of staples the better, provided the just 
indicated requirements be adhered to. The fourth i 
that, as a rule, prices are to be registered in all the I 
major markets of the country or countries whose 
prices are in question. In not a few cases, as wheat 
and standard silver, London prices would serve as 
well for other countries as for Great Britain. For 
many staples trustworthy price-records are now kept, 
as by the London Economist, and Gmette. For 
<tthers, new or more accurate records would have to 
be instituted. The fifth special condition is that of 
quantity-coefficients, — an arrangement by which the 
figures for each commodity are made to enter into 
the grand total a number of times in proportion to 
the quantity of it consumed. , 

At intervals, now, whether directly or index-num- 
ber wise, as may be found intrinsically the more cor- 
rect as well as the less subject to mistakes of calcu- 
lation, the entire price-list of the articles determined 
on is to be added up. The geometrical, the arith- 
metical, or the harmonic mean may be sought.' If j 

'Upon the minutiae of Ihe calculation I cannol here enter. The ] 
tables exhibited by Soetl>eer and Palgrave, in their documents re- , 
Terrell to in a precuiling note, reveal that the (liSerent inetlioi 
hitherto tried yield very similar reeultH. On the various sorts of | 
mean, see Coggsehall, Quar. Jour, of Econamiet, vol. i, pp. 83 s 
Drobisch [v^r XilUlgrott«n uad die Aaieendborktit tUrttbtn auf Uie 1 
Btitehniing dei Sinkeni und Suigeut dta Gddwertht, in the Btrkhtt d 
ki/nigl. 8ach*ttrtt«ii aeuilicMft d»r Wi»»en>cKafUin for 1871] wtw. 
believe, the QrsMo point out the importance of quantity-coe&icients. J 
Lehr, in hie 1 18S5] Beilragt tur Stitutik dtr Preitr, warns m that the J 
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the amount at any addition is greater than at the 
last, general prices have risen: money has grown 
cheaper, has lost in purchasing power: too much of 
it is in circulation: some must be withdrawn. 

If, on the contrary, the amount is less than at the 
last summation, prices have fallen; money has grown 
dearer, has gained in value: too Httle of it is in cir- 
culation, and more must be set free or coined, to re- 
dress the balance. In a word, inflate or contract, 
rarefy or condense, so as to keep the footing of your 
great price list perpetually the same. The univer- 
sally conceded equity of a composite value-standard 
would in this way be incorporated in the monetary 
system itself, and would spread to all the exchange 
transactions of the nation. The very knowledge of 
an existing purpose thus to regulate would do much 
to regulate. 

Walras's project differs from this as follows : He 
would work a priori. He judges that the volume of 
commerce, the volume of money, and the relation 
between the two can all be so closely figured out and 
followed that threatened changes in general prices 
may he forecast and prevented. I would be less pre- 
sumptuous, and apply the needed corrective in an a 
posteriori way, as I have indicated. 

There is another point of some moment which 
Walras does not touch. It is the problem how a 
government would go to work to effect now the 
increase, now the depletion of the money in circula- 
tion. It could, manifestly, accomplish the increase 

ijiianlity coelHeient of any staple would change from period to 
period, renderinKa calculation based upon one year's 
unjust teat tor the value ot tho money unit to prevail diir 
next. But it stuplea enougU were tiilien, errors from this 
would equate each other. 
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by the purchase of silver and the coining of it into'l 
tokens, securing its funds for the purchase as fori 
other outlays. The tokens would take the fomiof 1 
certificates and find vent in ordinary government 1 
expenditure, But how recover these certificates i 
should there come a rise in prices ? The simplest 
way would be by selling call bonds redeemable in 
silver certificates, after which the replenishing pro- 
cess could at any time be set in play by simply call- 
ing mure or fewer of those bonds, i 
This plan I venture to regard as superior to either 1 
of those suggested by Professor Marshall in the Con- 
temporary Revietv. vol. li. Observing the practical ] 
inutility of any value-standard which is not incorpo- 
rate in the monetary system, Marshall calls attention \ 
to the same possibility which I liave been urginjf ^ 
above, of making money itself to accord with such a 
standard. The result might be effected, he says, 
in this way. Have a pound sterling [or dollar] unit 
of value, made up according to your compound stand- ■ 
ard. Then, whenever the sovereign [or gold dollarj 
is worth more than this unit, let the proper authority 
buy consols [bonds] for currency, thus inflating the 
circulation. Whenever, on the contrary, the sov- 
ereign [or gold dollar] is of less value than the unit 
made up on the compound standard basis, consols 
[bonds] are to be sold for currency, so contracting the 
circulation. As expounded by its author, who takes 
care to say that he does not recommend it, this pro- 
posal (t) presupposes a permanent national debt, and 
(ii) seems to regard as sufficient to its end the value 
measure of the simple fashion so often described 
hitherto, composed of relatively few articles. These 
infelicities are. however, not inherent in it. 
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Another possibility offered to our consideration by 
the same brilliant economist involves worse defects. 
Having, as before, your pound sterling [or dollar] 
unit, based upon the composite standard, issue paper 
sovereigns [or dollars!, redeemable each in one-half 
a unit's worth of gold bullion and one-half a unit's 
worth of silver bulhon at the market value of those 
metals at the time. Kow, while obviously the paper 
sovereign could never be less valuable than the uuit. 
nothing is to hinder it from becoming more so if the 
paper is too scarce. Only careful watching and 
prompt action could prevent a fall in general prices 
from this special source. More serious, the plan 
would at best assure to prices only such regularity as 
the vicissitudes of mining might impart to the double 
metallic unit reserved for the payment of each note. 

But the great difficulty with these plans is that, 
well as either might work temporarily, both lack the 
element of permanence. By either, if so employed 
as to sustain general prices for any considerable time, 
the proportion of uncovered paper to the total circu- 
lation could not but wax greater and greater with 
the passing decades and ceuturieR. offering society 
less and less chance, through payments in hard 
money, of heading off or assuaging commercial 
panics. 

A scheme of some such nature' as we have 
endeavored to expound, could it be carried out, would 
have merits beyond the regulation of prices. As one 
of its ulterior advantages, it might be so worked as 
to give final solution to the silver question, and this 
Without the slightest jar, derangement or loss in any 



'For a soinenbut 
Rm., Oct., 1880. 
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quarter. Silver would not indeed, become again full 
money in any land where it has ceased to be Buch : 
but it would be more and more restored to actual 
use. and would ultimately play a monetary roie no 
Ies6 distinguished than international bimetallism 
would assign it. Gold would, in these countries, 
remain the sole complete money, the one metal open 
to free coinage ; silver would offer a system of full 
legal-tender tokens, as in the United States and the 
the Latin Union to-day, to be coined, not freely, but 
as found necessary by governments to maintain the 
level of prices. It would be represented in circulation 
by certificates. Gold monometallist countries would 
introduce such subsidiary or regulator-money, as it 
was seen to be required in order to keep prices from 
falling. Silver monometallist states developing so 
as to need the gold standard, would begin with gold 
coins bearing the bullion value-relation to silver, 
then limit their silver coinage, and also, if needed to 
assure currency to the gold, degrade the silver coins 
a few per cent, below their face value : in other words, 
turn thera into tokens. 

After the scheme has been launched, if, at any 
time, gold should become, as it conceivably may, bo 
abundant as alone to keep up prices, silver can be 
sold, and, as a last resort, even the coinage of gold 
be limited, 

A much more probable imbroglio would be_a rise 
in the value of silver, so that what had been tokens 
at 16 or 15A to 1, while still demanded to maintain 
prices, would cease to be tokens and even leave the 
circulation. For this the remedy, easy, cheap and 
efficacious, would be to degrade the silver coins into 
tokens again. 
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Another possibility, which deserves mention, 
though I consider it exceedingly remote, is that silver 
values may go the other way, may enormously fall 
by increase of the metal, so that the gap between the 
bullion value of the tokens and their face value shall 
open out into a gulf. This would certainly weaken 
the system for enduring a crisis, the metal -regulator 
(unless the tokens were enriched, which would be 
costly), losing so far forth its superiority over paper- 
regulator. But if I have reasoned well in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, silver, like gold, though more 
slowly, is destined in the long run to turn increas- 
ingly precious, so that the main difficulty in working 
the measure will not be the too great cheapness but 
the too great dearness of the tokens, necessitating, 
at long intervals, successive degradations. 

The adoption of the monetary system which has 
thus been sketched, might also easily settle the ques- 
tion of future paper money. Were the silver required 
by the system, itself to be forced into circulation, 
this would furnish a portentous, perhaps a decisive, 
objection to the whole conception. But that is not 
involved. Certificates would do as well as discs : 
and these silver surrogates, along with as many gold 
ones as might be called for, would constitute a paper 
currency of perfectly ideal convenience and sound- 
ness. 

Manifestly it need not invalidate the plan to circu- 
late limited amounts of non-surrogate paper. Indeed, 
the query almost obtrudes itself at this point, why 
not use paper exclusively, instead of silver, as regu- 
lator-money, thereby securing the very great advan- 
tage of cheapness ? The answer is, that the same 
reasons speak for silver here, which force us to insist 
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on a metallic backing for paper money in ordinary 
banking. Such backing ie costly, but the paper is not 
safe without it. To be sure, sound banking is not 
usually thought to require a doUar-for-doUar reserve: 
yet there are many who believe that it does,' and it 
is certainly a fair question whether the losses attend- 
ing uncovered paper are not greater in the lon^ run 
than could come from the lessened interest and the 
enfeebled flexibility in the circulation, incident to a 
complete metal reserve. There is no other such 
emollient of a panic as the instant convertibility of 
paper into hard money. This is why the proposal 
under survey will deposit over against all certificates, 
actual dollars instead of so many dollar-amounts . 
bullion, which it would take a long time to coin. 

It is undoubtedh' an objection to the monetary i 
form proposed, that it could hardly hope for perma- 
nent triumph in the hands of one nation alone. To 
render success absolutely certain, at any rate, inter- 
national concert would be a condition. But this 
would furnish no such forbidding complication as 
confronts international bimetallism, in that the con- 
cert might be far less formal than a treaty, aud 
would involve no re-coining. It is perhaps a partial 
offset to this drawback, that our device would be 
accomplishing something to assuage international ill- 
feeling — to check and countermand the at present 
too lively, and increasing, tendency to individualism 
in national life. 

In one respect our program would perhaps prove 
inferior to international bimetallism. It would at 
the outset and for long, little simplify exchange be- 
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tween gold-using and silver-using countries. But 
this would result in time. Meanwhile the proposed 
measure would in no wise aggravate foreign exchange, 
which can attain its utmost simplicity only as the 
main money of nations hecomes gold alone. The 
same condition must also obviously be met if we are 
ever to have an international coinage. 

With a large class, no doubt, the damning fact 
ahout the proposition now outlined will be the depend- 
ence of it for execution upon the agency of the state. 
There is no time to discuss the point at length. But 
is this objection so weighty after all ? Does it not 
derive most of its force from an a priori prejudice ? 
Why should daily, hourly equity between man and 
man be forever a football to be kicked hither and 
thither in the unreasoning play of geology on the one 
hand and of credit on the other? "Nature," unas- 
sisted by reason, is elsewhere proving a tricky guide: 
why follow her so blindly in the dark forest of mone- 
tary science ? 

State intervention in fixing prices, of course does 
not mean immediate congressional agency. If it did, 
the proposition would assume a far different color. 
The work would be done by an able, dispassionate, 
non-partisan commission, similar to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, consisting, I would suggest, 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the 
Mint and the Comptroller of the Currency ex officio, 
with four other men appointed by the President, say, 
the ablest statistician in the land, the ablest banker, 
and the abk-st and next ablest specialists in mone- 
tary science. The noii-ex officio members need not 
give their entire time to the government. The whole 
policy and proceedings of this board should be kept 
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before the public, like .the (nrdinary doingps of 1 
Treasury Departaoenty 8o that all competent and 
incompetent persons at home and in other lai 
might be free to criticise and to offer soggestios 
The commission could thus work, g^ded by 1 
keenest financial intelligence of the world. No p 
tisan or private interest could swerve it, nor could 
when once in career, make many mistakes. If, af 
all, any one, admitting the feasibility of the pi 
which I have set forth, yet decries it merely becai 
it can be realized only through action by the put 
power, I will leave it to the reader if his scrap 
rather than my motion of reform, does not betray 1 
doctrinaire. 
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I append, as throwing important light on part of 
the above discussion, the gist, kindly furnished me 
for the purpose, of a scientific study by Mr. Wiluard 
C. FisHBB. Fellow of Cornell University, on The 
Monetary Xeed of the United States, at presenl. 

In the period 1870-18SS, there was an increase in 
the per capita circulation outside of tlie Treasury, 
from $20.24 to A-22.46 : but the increase in (he anumiil 
of exchanging, that is in the demand for money, 
seems to have been much greater. For example. 
Poor's figures show that the amount of railway freight 
transportation rose from about 21 tons in li^tVI! t<.> 
9.2176 tons in 1887 : while the Census gives the /trr 
capHa wealth in 1870 as *!780, and in 1880 as $870. 
But the large numbers which express the business of 
America, are best understood when reduced to per- 
centages, and I have, therefore, taken the amount of 
money in the circulation and the amounts of produc- 
tion, consumption, exchange. &c.. iu 1870. as U»e 
bases, and have computed the increase in percentages 
to the latest years for which data are accessihltv 

The standard against which the growth of industry 
is to be measured in this connection, is the rate of in- 
crease in the amount of circulating medium ; and for 
this the figures, from 1870, are to 1886. fil) per cent. ; 
to 1887. 70 per cent. : to 1888, 77 per cent. Population 
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It has been seen that the increase of the cur- 
fccy has not at all kept pace with the expansion of 
jastiy. 

El. Improvements in the means of coniraniiication, 
, in the facilities for transporting money, the 
tension of savings-institutions, and the rising 
3 of money itself, have all probably had a slight 
hdency to accelerate the circulation ; but the total 
jBct of these causes must have been quite inconsid- 
Eltble. 

[I. The operations of the clearing houses are pre- 
oiably a fair index of the use of checks, and seem 
,ow but a very moderate expansion during the 
id under consideration. The amount of the 
larings at New York per head of the population of 
3 country has each year since 1SS3 been less than 
7 one of the years between 1803 and 1874 or 
rtween 1879 and 1884, aud has exceeded by only a. 
3 the clearings in the years of depression which 
intervened between the panic of 1873 and the revival 
of 1879. It is scarcely safe to draw conclusions from 
the scanty data of the other clearing houses; but. so 
far as these go, they point in the same direction. If 
the amount of deposits against which checks may be 
drawn be taken as the index of the extent to which 
they are actually drawn, a slightly greater increase 
seems probable ; but there is nothing to indicate that 
the use of checks has increased at equal rate with 
the exchanging of the country. An examination of 
the conditions under which book accounts fully take 
the place of money and checks, will make it quite 
clear that the range of this substitute for money not 
only is not extending, but is rather growing narrower. 
IV. The amount of exchanging, such as grain for 
■1 
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ground stuff at mills, etc., still acoumplislied bv pure 
barter in agricultural and comparatively backward 
communities is, in the aggregate, of considerable im- 
portance; but it too is rather diminisbiug than 
increasing. 

V. The marked fail in prices has been attributed 
to many other causes, but usually not to insuffi- 
ciency of money supply. Yet there has been a great 
increase in the demand for money or its substitutes; 
it can be shown as well as the nature of the subject 
permits, that none of the substitutes has met this 
demand, and it is beyond doubt that money has not. 
There can be but one conclusion. The universally 
recognized rise in the command of money over goods 
is iu part due to the inadequacy of the money supply 
of the country to the money work that is to be done. 

The same tendency which has had place in the past 
is likely to continue in the future. Improvements 
make possible a greater per capita production, and 
hence a greater consumption and more merchan- 
dising. Moreover, as society becomes additionally 
complex, middlemen increase and the number of 
exchanges multiplies. Odds and ends of production, 
too. and many spontaneous gifts of nature whicii 
were formerly allowed to waste are now saved, 
bought and sold. In all these ways the economic 
demand for money increases, and it must be met or 
prices must fall. It is equally impossible to draw 
a line in this regard between the past and iireseut. 
and between foreign lands and our own. 
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